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In this collection of the Remains of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, there are some pieces well worthy of perusal. 
[hey are all in prose, with the exception of his * Pil- 
stimage,”’ a few verses found in his Bible, and the 
two lines written the night before his execution; and 
are composed in the spirit which might have been ex- 
pected from the character of their extraordinary au- 
thor. Sir Walter Raleigh, in a life of adventure and 
of peril, became learned in the ways of the world— 
possessing a keen and penetrating mind, 


“He was a deep observer, and he look’d 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 


Nature made him acute—misfortune, cautious—and 
experience, wise; but his wisdom rather resulted from 
distrust than confidence. He had naturally * high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,”’ but care fret- 
ted against it and wore away its softer fibres. His 
wariness was, indeed, warranted by the events of his 
life, and it is no wonder that his feelings retired into 
the centre of his own heart, as the flower which ex- 
pauds in the sunshine of a fair day, closes its bosom 
at night-fall when the air breathes cold and chill. 
Hence his wisdom is rather calculated to teach us 
how to eschew evil, than to sail placidly into the 
haven of felicity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s thcughts are astute, and his 
language pregnant and expressive. There is some- 
thing captivating in the mixture we find, in his writ- 
ings, of forcible and uncommon thought and striking 
Metaphor, which are so amalgamated as to be insepa 
table. The one is not appended to the other for the 
sake of ornament, but is its natural language ; and is 
a8 necessary to its existence as the bark to the tree. 

His Advice to his Son on the Choice of a Wife is 
80 excellent in its kind, that we shall introduce the 
Whole of it; though, to say the truth, it betrays al- 
most as much cunning as wisdom. 

“The next and greatest care ought to be in the 


choice of a wife, and the only danger therein is beauty, 
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| been betrayed 
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xy which all men, in all ages, wise and fvolish, have 
And thouch I know it vain to use rea- 
sons or arguments to disswade thee from being capti 
vated therewith, there being few or none that ever re- 
sisted that witchery, yet I cannot omit to warn thee, as 
of other things, which may be thy ruine and destruc 
tion. For the present time, it is true, that every man 
prefers his fantasie in that appetite before all other 
worldly desires, leaving the care of honour, credit, and 
safety in respect thereof: but remember, that though 
these affections do not last, yet the bond of marriage 
dureth to the end of thy life; and, therefore, better to be 
borne withal in a mistress than in a wife; for when thy 
humour shall change, thou art yet free to chuse again, 
(if thou give thyself that vain liberty.) Remember, 
secondly, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which perchance will neither 
last nor please thee one year; and when thou hast it, 
it will be to.thee of no price at all, for the degree dieth 
when it is attained, and the affection perisheth when it 
s satisfied. Remember, when thou wert a sucking 
child, that then thou didst love thy nurse, and that thou 
wert faiid of her; after a while thou didst love thy dry- 
nurse and didst forget the other; after that, thou didst 
also despise her; so will it be with thee in thy liking 
in elder years; and, therefore, though thou canst not 
forbear to love, yet forbear to link, and after a while 
thou shalt find an alteration in thyself, and see another 
far more pleasing than the first, second, or third love; 
vet | wish thee, above all the rest, have a care thou 
dost not marry an uncomely woman for any respect; for 
comeliness in children is riches, if nothing else be left 
them. And if thou have care for thy races of horses 
and other beasts, value the shape and comeliness of thy 
children before alliances or mches: have care, there- 
fore, of both together, for if thou have a fair wife and 
a poor one, if thine own estate be not great, assure 
thyself that love abideth not with want, for she is the 
companion of plenty and honour: for I never yet knew 
a poor woman, exceeding fair, that was not made dis- 
honest by one or other in the end. This Bathsheba 
taught her son Solomon: Favour is decei/ful, and beauty 
is vanity: she saith further, That a wise woman over- 
seeth the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. 

Have, therefore, ever more care that thou be beloved 
of thy wife, rather than thyself besotted on her, and 
thou shalt judge of her love by these two observations 
first, if thou perceive she have a care of thy estate and 
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«* Amongst all other things of the world, take 
of thy estate, which thou shalt ever preserve, if tho 
first, that thou know what th 
ls 


observe three things; 
hast, what every thing is worth that thou hast, anc 
that thou art not by thy servants and off 
The second is, that thou never spend any th 
thou have it; for borrowing is the cank 
death of every man’s estate Che third is, that ti 
suffer not thvself to be wounded for other men’s fault 
and scourged for other men’s offences; which is, t 
surety for another, for thereby millions of men 
been beggared and destroyed, paying the reckoning 
charge of other men’s fe 
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bless thyself; for the best profit and return will 
that if thou force him, for whom thou art bound, to pa 
it himself, he will become thy enemy; if thou us 
pay it thyself, thou wilt be a beggar; and believe t! 
father in this, and print it in thy thought, that what 


virtue soever thou hast, be it never so manifold, if th 
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be poor withal, thou and thy qualities shall be despise 

besides, poverty is oft times sent as a curse of God, 

s a shame amongst men, an imprisonment of the mir 

a vexation of every worthy spirit; thou shalt neithe 
he Ip thyself nor othe rs, thou shalt drown thee in a 
thy virtues, having no means to shew them; thou shalt 
be a burthen and an eye-sore to thy friends, every mar 
will fear thy company, thou shalt be driven basely to 
eg and depend on others, to flatter unworthy men, t 
make dishonest shifts: and to conclude, poverty | 
vokes a man to do infamous and detested deeds: let no 
vanity therefore, or perswasion, draw thee to that worst 


yr 


of worldly miseries 

“If thou be rich, it will give thee pleasure in health, 
comfort in sickness, keep thy mind and body free, save 
thee from many perils, relieve thee in thy elder years, 
relieve the poor and thy honest friends, and give means 
to thy posterity to live, and defend themselves an 
thine own fame Where it is said in the Proverbs, 
That he shall be sore vexed that is surety for a stranger, 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure ; it is further said 
The poor is hated even of his own neighbour, but th 
rich have many friends. Lend not to him that is mighti 
er than thyself, for if thou lendest him count it but 
lost; thy power, for if thou be 
surety, think to pay it 


Sir Walter Raleigh is 
drunkenness. 


“ity 


be not surety above 


very severe on the vice ol 


“'lake especial care that thou delight not in wine, 
for there never was any man that came to honour o! 
preferment that loved it; for it transformeth a man 
into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the breath, de 
stroyeth natural heat, brings a man’s stomach to an ar 
tificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and 
to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and 
despised of all wise and worthy men; hated in thy ser 
vants, in thyself, and companions; for it is a bewitch 


ng and infectious vice; and remember my words, that 
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t were better for a man to be subject to any vice than|To serve the world vou are now unable; and though 
to it: for all other vanities and sins are recovered, but you were able, yet you have little cause to be willing, 
» drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastli-| seeing that it never gave you but an unhappy welcome, 
ness; for the longer it possesseth a man, the more he|a hurtful entertainment, and now doth abandon you 


will delight in it, and the elder he groweth, the more} with an unfortunate farewell 


) 





he shall be subject to it; for it dulleth the spirits and * You have long sowed in a field of flint, which could 
lestroveth the body, as ivy doth the old tree, or as the/ bring nothing forth but a « rop of car ind afflictions 
vyorm that ingendreth in the kernel of the nut of spirit, rewarding your labours with remorse, and af 
‘* Take heed, therefore, that such a careless car ker! fording, for your gain, eternal dange? 
ass not thy vouth, nor such a beastly infection thy old **It is now more than a seasonable time to alter the 
we; for then shall all thy life be but as the life of alcourse of so unthriving a husbandry, and to enter into 
east, and after thy death, thou shalt only leave a shame-/the field of God’s Church, in which, sowing the seed of 
ful infamy to thy p ysterity, who shall study to forget|/repentant sorrow, and watering them with the tears of 
at such a one was their father. Anacharsis saith, | humble contrition, you may hereafter reap a more bene 


The first draught serveth for health, the second for plea- ficial harve st, and gathe r the fruits of everla ting com 
e, the third for shame, the fourth for madness ; | 


rut fort 


youth there is not so much as one draught pe rmit “Remember, I pray you, that vour Spring 1s spent, 
ed; for it putteth fire to fire ; and wasteth the natural| your Summer overpast, you are now a rived at the fall 
eat of the body And, therefore, except thou de-|of the leaf; vea, and Winter colours have long since 
e to hasten thine end, take this for a general rule,|stained vo hoarv head 
at thou never add any artificial heat to thy body, by - ‘ . . P 2 
vine or spice, until thou find that time hath de« yed Wie’ that tn tassel with variety of siamese, aid one 
y natural heat, and the sooner thou beginnest to help not come to his desired port, maketh not much way, 
at -_ the soone r she will forsake thee , an ust al but is much turmoiled So, he that hath passe d man 
gether to art vears and pu chased little pi ni , hath long being, but 


“The dutiful Advice of a loving Son to his aged|a short life: for, life is more to be measured by well 








Father” is supp sed to be a libel on Sir Walter, writ-| omg, than by n rns of vears; eing that most mer 
en by his enemies. It will be seen, however, that it} bY Many day do but procure many deaths, and others 
ears a strong resemblance to his style, although the} ' hort space attain to the life of infinite ages. What 
vetaphor is more profuse and ornamental, and seems’, the body without the soul, but a corrupt carca 
’ : And what is th il without God, but epulchre of 
be rather engrafted on his thoughts than to spring . , ' 
pwith them. That this piece should be dictated by core ( 1} . = lif _ — tnt 
| Pa ( way, ie ime, ana i¢ }, aie 1A 
personal hostility is strange—it contains exhortatio noth Without him, straveth: and he thal fiveth wititens 
that might with the greatest propriety be directed to}; m, dveth; and he that is not taught by him, erreth 
my man. It is possible, that it might be writien by| = « ppe/7 (saith St. Augustine) God és our true and chief 
another person in imitation of Sir Walter Raleigh’s| os life. from whom to revoll. is to fall; to whom to re 
advice to his son; yet, if he was an enemy, he was} fyrn. is fo rise ind in whom to stay, lo stand sure 
fa most uncommon description. On the other hand, “God is he, from whom to depart, is to dye; to 
t might naturally enough suggest itself to the mind| whom to repair, is to revive; and in whom to dwell, is 
f Raleigh at a time when he was harassed by mis-|life for ever. Be not then of the number of those that 
fortune and oppressed by power, and when the world’s) begin not t live till they be ready to dye; and then, 
vanity was engraven on his heart in lines too deep tojafter a foe ’s desert, come to crave of God a friend's 
be erased. As the advice, however, is worth quoting, entertainment 
for its own merit, and is written with great force and) “Some there be that think to snatch heaven in a mo 
beauty, we shall give our readers an opportunity of)" it, which the best can scarce attair to in the main 
udying for themselves. tenance of many years, and when they have glutted 
= themselves with worldly delights, would jump from 
“Remember that you are now in the waining, and) Dives’ dyet to I rus’ crown: from the rvice of 
the date of your pilgrimage well nigh expired, and now! Satan to the solace of a saint 
hat it behoveth vou to look towards vour country, your ‘* But be you well assured, that God not so penuri 
force languisheth, your senses impair, your body droops,| ous of friends, as to hold himself and his kingdom sale 
ud on every side the ruinous cottage of your faint andlable for the refuse and reversions of their lives, who 
eeble flesh threatneth the fall: and having so many|have sacrificed th principal thereof to his enemies, and 
arbingers of death to premonish you of your « nd, how|their own bruitish lust; then only ceasing to offend, 
an you but prepare for so dreadful a stranger Che} when the ability of offending is taken from them 
oung man may dye quickly, but the old man cannot ** Wherefore, good sir, make no longer delayes; but 
ve long: the young man’s life by casualty may hb ' o near the breaking up of your mortal house, 


bridged, but the old man’s by no physick can be long/take time, before extremity, to pacifie God’s anger. 
g \ ’ j I g 


adjourned: and, therefore, if green years should some “ Though you suffered the bud to be blasted, though 
times think of the grave, the thoughts of old age should| you permitted the fruits to be perished, and the leaves 
continually dwell in the same to dry up; yea, though you let the boughs to wither, 

** The prerogative of infancy is innocency; of child-jand the body of your tree to grow to decay, yet (alas) 
hood, reverence; of manhood, maturity; and of old) ke« p life in the root, for fear least the whole tree be 
age, wisdom. come fewel for hell fire; for surelv where the tree 

**And seeing then, that the chiefest properties of|falleth, there it hall lie, whether towards the south, or 
wisdom are, to be mindful of things past, careful for;to the north, to heaven or to hell; and such sap as it 


things present, and provident for things to come ; use| bringeth forth, such fruit shall it ever bear 
now the priviledge of Nature’s talent to the benefit of} ‘ Death hath already filed from you the better part 


our own soul, and procure hereafter to be wise in well|of your natural forces, and ft you now to be lees and 
" 


doing, and watchful in the foresight of future harms.|remissals of your wearyish and dying dayes 
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“The remainder whereof, as it cannot be long, so|delight to show their power. Raleigh attempts to 
doth it warn you speedily to ransom your former losses; | prove, from the diversity there is amongst living crea 
for what is ace | of death’? and what im-)tures, and the opposite impressions made by the same 
porteth your present weakness, but an earnest of your) thing on different men and animals, that it is impossi 
approaching d You are now imbarkedin your! ble to know what the real nature of a thing is, b 
final voyage, a not far from the stint and period of| onjy what it seems to us. We will quote a part 
your course |this amusing essay. 
‘** Be not therefore unprovided of such appurtenances : . 

“If then one and the very same thing to the red « 
seem red, to another pale, and white to another: if or 
ble in respect of the judgment it summoneth us unto and the same thing seem not hot or cold, dry or moist, 

g . 7 
“If you ere n id une youl ne bed in the same d gree to the several creatures which touc! 
Ww } \ pon il ne ved, > . » 
ne he > am ming > re rill 
burthened wit lead your former tres-|'* f one and th self same sound seem more shrill t 
hat creature which hath a narrow ear, and more base 


to him that hath an open ear if the same thing, at tl 


as are behooveful in so perplexed and perilous a jou 


nev; death itself is very fearful, but much more terri 
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ynscience; yu It the ip of death wresting : ] 
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uur heart ing lre \ ‘ 1e rueful divorce ~ 
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id swimn . , 
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you give fo how these thing Ss appear divers 
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ation, in affirming that a thing 
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own nature, because it seemeth to 
» conceit of other living creature 
nk it to be otherwise in each 


course. whe: ippeareth otherwise to them than 
mariners st avot Le i 1é sea calm doth to me 

, veather, ** They are | iw creatures as wellas I; why 
hould I cor in their conceit and fantasie, concernit 
uny thing, more than they may mine? they may be 
the truth and I in error, as well as I in truth, and the 
er! If my conceit must be believed before theirs 
great re ason that it be proved to be truer than theirs 
And this proof must be either by demonstration, 
without it Without it none will believe Certainly, 


if by demonstration, then this demonstration must seen 


} 
mariners 
turmoil of 
sail, 
ut i ! : 
*Vet such is th i } » gi 9 
who though i 


to be true, or not seem to be true If it seem to be 
sed ye | true, then will it be a question, whether it be so indeed 
, ~ |as it seemeth to be; and to alledge that for a certa 
, q| Proof, which is uncertain and questionable, seemeth ab 
surd., 

**If it be said, that the imagination of man judgeth 
truer of the outward object, than the imagination of 
| other living creatures doth, and therefore to be credited 
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“Nevertheless they feed t 


persuasion, that when they are astonie 1 
tracted, the understanding du 1, and the bodies an 
+} 


souls racked and tormented w ve throbs and gripes 


of a mortal sickness; then, for 1, they will begin to 
think of their weightiest matters, and become sudden 


saints, when they are scarce themselves ; - 
like reasonable creatures »esides that which is already said) th 
‘No, no; if neither th non. , no , is easily refuted by comparing of man with othe 


above others; 


s confessed the dog excelleth man in smell, and 
rd warboils of an ie: and M hereas there is said to be a two-fold 

wrin ing fits |‘ " , one of the mind, another of the tongue, and 
i circled that of the mind is said to be exercised in chusing 


al substance 


1 - 
. . . ‘ ¢ whiel " nve ant 4 . 7 . c 
in on ever , any and re incumbrances, hat which is convenient, and refusing that which 


be thoug 


ewel, w 


hurtful in knowledge, justice, and thankfulness: this 


creature chuseth his food, refuseth the whip, fawneth 
on his master, defendeth his house, revengeth himse lt 
of those strangers that hurt him: and Homer mention 
eth Argus, the dog of Ulysses, who knew his master, 


manage 


having been from home so many years, that at his 
turn all the people of his house had forgot him. This 
creature, saith Chrysippus, is not void of logick for 
when, in following any beast, he cometh to three seve 
ral ways, he smelleth to the one, and then to the second, 
be eternal beggars, and fall headlong into the ind if he find that the beast which he pursueth be not 
f endless perdition op . fled one of these two ways, he presently, without smell- 
ee a , <j ing any further to it, taketh the third way; which, saith 
he Skeptic is @ piece of ingenious sophistry, which |the same philosopher, is as if he reasoned thus, the 
the versetility of the author’s mind. It is| beast must be gone either this, or this, or the other way; 
one of those sportive speculations in which men of|but neither this, nor this: ergo, the third: and so away 

genius sometimes, by a sort of perversity of intellect, /he runneth. 
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saith, That the rest of the foot is the physick of the fvot, 
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««If we consider his skill in physick, it is sufficient| were they not fastened 
to help himself: if he be wounded with a dart, he useth | chains of civil justice and martial 


n the 
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dressec 


plied wit 












reface to the ** Prerogative of Parliaments,” 
to the King, after stating that, if he cor 


h the wishes of the people to submit 








their 
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ind therefore if his foot be hurt, he holdeth it up that) £rlevanes Parliament, it might * be stiled a yiel 

t may rest: if he be sick, he giveth himself a vomit! !9g which seemeth by tI und to brave the reyality ; 

by eating of grass, and recovereth himself. The dog he has t iking paragrap! 

then we see is plentifully furnished with inward dis “But email daulics whet othe sition 
‘* Now, outward speech is not needful to make a . - + : ne » Dut the sou ! trt t avul 

creature reasonable, else a dumb man were an unrea aoe 2 10 ‘ - a! oe _ oe 
ible creature. ; ; 

And do not philosophe themselves reject this as : . . ee > aad J , . ating - 
an enemy to knowledge and therefore they re ent fe t lie f "7 | ! t be f ) 
when they are instructed; and yet, even as barbarous], , some . roma Pang wen 
and strange pe ople have speec h, but we understand it a . ; . aA ’ 

t, neithe do we perce ve any great difference in the ; ’ ™ ' 
words: but a difference there scemeth to be, and they 
express their thoughts and meanings one to unothe Ihis ¢ ectl " , se Ve i Sir W 
y those words Even so those creatures, which Jaleich Letter wT tw themes = tue t 
commonly called unreasonable, do seem to parly one! wife. which manifest oreat kindne adi efieeel 
th another; and | their speech lo understand one The one writt tler his « demi sso beautif 
the other. Do not birds by one kind of speech call| nq affecting. that we shall introd les - 
ir young ones, an by another cause them to hide » niaw 4 
themselves Do they not by their several voices ex 
ress their several passions of jov, of grief, of fear, in ** You " é ¢ { st w 
such manner, that their fellows understand them Do | the las nes 1 love I that 1 
they not by their voice foreshew things to come But | ke wl fam dead, and my « 1, that : 
we will return to that creature we first did instance in.| remember it when | am no me I Id not t 
The dog delivereth one kind of voice when he hunteth,| will present you sor Be et them go t 
another when he howleth, another when he is beaten, th wwe with n uN the dust 4) 
1 another when he is angry These creatures t seeing that it t tl f God that I shal! see 
are not void of outward sp¢ ech.” nore ‘ ‘ struction patiently, a with a 
art like self 
In the chapter of our author’s ** Maxims of State” ** First, | 1 you all the thar | v heart can 
entitled, ** Sophisms of the sophistical or subtile ty- ncelve, ! words express, for your many travels 
rant to hold up his state,”’ there is a passage of sin- ind cares f ne, which though they have t take 
gular application to himself, which one might fancy ffect as you wished, yet my debt to you is not the les 
tohave been written in a pr phetic foresight of his but pay I ne shall in this world 
wn fate. ** Secondly, I beseech you, for the love } ear me 
ving, that 5 i do not | dle y 1 : any , but I 
“To take heed that no one grow to be over-great, | YOUr trava Is seek to help my miserable fortunes, and 
ut rather, many equally great, that they may envy the right of your p chil \ m« ne cann 
ontend one with another; and if he resolve to weaken |“¥4! me, that am but dust 
any of this sort, to do it warily and by degrees; if juite . . * * . ‘ > * 
to wreck him, and to have his life, yet to give hima Payli veth me a th ; is, and Aryan si 
lawful tryal, after the manner of his country; and if he er i Jersey, also, I wing me De 
proceed so far with any of great power and estimation, | ife) I beseech you, f ) S$ sake, p all poor 
as to do him contumely or disgrace, not to suffer him e! When Iam dead, no ' i be mu 
to escape, because contun ely and disgrace are things |50US t fe worl cs | was very rict 
contrary unto honour, which great spirits do most de-|@Ve a care to the fair pret of , for no greate 
sire, and so are moved rather toarevenge for their dis-|™'!Sery car fall you in this life tha ) become a | 
rrace, than to any thankfulness, or acknowledging the| "to the world, and after to be piste I speak (Go 
prince’s favour for their pardon or dismission.”’ knows not to Gisswa you from t riage, fur it w 
, t sti \ . th in spec [G and t wor 
The following is a mag ificent and most royal com-| As for me, lam no more yours, nor you mine, death hath 
parison, conceived and express¢ d with equal power, (cut us asu r, and God hath d ed me from th 
vorld, 1 you from m« Remen you i 
“They say, that the goodliest ce lars, which grow on for s father’s sake, who loved it is happies 
the high mountains of Libanus, thrust the ir roots be-|estate. 1 sued for my life, but (God knows us fi 
tween the clifts of hard rocks, the better to bear them-| you and yours that | desired it: for know it vy dea 
elves against the strong storms that blow there As! wife) 1 ild is the child of at nan, who, inh 
nature hath instructed those kings of trees, so hath|own respect, despiseth death, and hs mis-shapen an 
reason taught the kings of men to root themselves in/ugly forms. I cannot write mu h, (God knows) |} 
the hardy hearts of their faithful subjects. And as/hardly I steal this time when all sleep, and it is ) 


those kings of trees have large tops, so have the kings/time for me to separate my thoughts from the we 


of men large crowns, whereof as the first would soon | B: 
be broken from their bodies, were they not underborne |e! 


an 


by many branches, so would the other easily totter, 
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he 
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my ae 
riay ut 


mother 


} | 


ad body, which living was denied you, 
in Sherburn or Exeter church, by my fat! 


I can say no more, time and death c: 
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With his moet celebrated Speeches in the House 
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af Commons, on the Hustings, Letters, &c 
Hamilton Reid. S8vo. p. 192. London 


Neely and Jones 1812 


By W 
Sherwood, 


Tus 


seen. 


is the only Life of Mr. Tooke we have yer 
It is a miserable performance, below contempt 
to style, information, and talent. We think i 
somewhat discreditable to the Jacobin school, that 
they have not been able to produce a better account of 


is 


a person, who, with al! his faults, was in this country 
their principal o A good 
moir upon this subject would be an useful accessi 

to our stock of biography, lite rary ar d political. When 
urse do not mean a 


rnament and support. me 


we speak of a memoir, we of c 
large quarto, or two large quartos, for with such it is 
threatened—eked 
and hist about the American war—dissertations 
the author of Junius upon the 
French revolution, and the speeches of the Attorney 
General and Mr. Erskine—but a book resembling this 
before us in size, and in nothing else—in which credit 
shall be given to the reader for a general acquaintance 
with the history of the last fifty years—in which there- 
fore the main subject will not be overwhelmed by a 
ot matter,—in short, a life of Mr. 
Tooke, in which Mr. Tooke shall be the principal fea 
ture, and in which all that is material to be known of 
this extraordinary man shal! be diligently collected, 
clearly arranged, and fairly related. We ‘feel it the 
more necessary to give this warning, because it has 


said we are out with declamations 
ries 
pe diatribes” 


upon r 


mass extraneous 


been very much the practice of late years, under pre- 
tence of writing biography, to deluge the pubhie with 
of contemporaneous history, which 
serve no other purpose than that of puzzling and fa- 
tiguing the reader, and adding to the size and price ot 
the volume. A king, a minister, er a general may be 
so distinguished, that all the transactions of the age 
in which he lived may, without impropriety, be con- 
sidered in reference to him; but, generally speaking, 
the object of biography is to furnish not that which 
is, but that which is not to be found in the history of 
the times ; and great public transactions ought only to 
be mentioned incidentally, with just so much of detail 
iS IS necessary to prevent confusion, and to preserve 
the thread of the narrative unbroken. 

But though we see how the Life of Mr. Tooke ought 
to be written, it is not our duty, nor indeed do we pos 
the means to supply that desideratum in litera 
ture. Wecan only offer a few detached remarks upon 
his history and character, which, though they wil! 
probably have no other merit, will at least have that 
of impartiality. During his life we were not exempt 
from those feelings of hostility, which great and irre 
concileable difference upon political questions, at an 
anxious and difficult period, is calculated to excite ; 
but we know ourselves ill if we cannot now speak as 
calmiy and fairly of the philosopher and politician of 
Wimbledon, as if he had flourished in Rome or Athen 
| five-and-twenty centuries ago. 

In considering his political career, the most material 
circumstance, that which it is most necessary to keep 
|steadily in view, in order to form a correct and candid 
estimate of his character is, that he was from begin- 
ning to end, a man labouring under great, perpetual, 
irremoveable civil disabilities. He had been unfortu- 
nate (we say so without fear of being misinterpreted) 
in his choice of a profession: for it is a real misfor- 
tune to a man of an enterprising disposition, natus 
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rebus agendis, to become a member of an order, in|the country at a time of universal danger, alarm and 
which propriety and duty enjoin a sparing and partial jirritation. ‘The same temper of mind rendered him 
interference with the concerns of the world, and in|unjust to almost every species of excellence in his 
which, if propriety and duty are found too feeble re-|contemporaries. Among the objects of his particular 
straints, the law interposes with a strong arm, to curb |and personal antipathy, are to be numbered nearly all 
profane activity and unprofessional exertions. What|the great men of his age and country. He hated Dr. 
1 man ought to do under such circumstances is obvi-| Johnson, he hated Mr. Burke, he hated Lord Mans- 
ous: but such is the weakness of human nature, that/field, he hated Mr. Pitt, he hated Mr. Fox, and lie 
what he ought to do is, we are afraid, not what he is/spoke of them without any of that respect or forbear- 
always likely to do—certainly, the very reverse of|ance which great talents and ltigh station, and the 


what Mr. Tooke did do. In fact his whole life seems |esteem of the greatest part of the world yenerally ex- 
to have been spent in an unavailing and ungraceful | tort from less resolute, or less acrimonious adversaries, 
truggle to extricate himself from the restraints which The Ishmael of literature and polities, his hand wa 
his situation imposed upon him. He was for ever|against every man’s hand, and every man’s hand wa 
beating himself against the bars of his cage; and{\against him. ‘ Oderint dum metuant” seems to have 
such is the power of passion over reason, that neither|been his motto, and provided he could excite surpris« 
the exercise of his penetrating and vigorous under-| by his paradoxes, and terror by his abuse, he cared 
standing, nor the experience of constant failures were | little for public esteem, and looked to no more im 
sufficient to prevent him from wasting his strength in| portant or more salutary effect. His writings and 
in idle endeavour to pass the magic circle which law| speeches are all composed in a confident, accusatory 


and custom had drawn around him. Hence all his/tone. It is not enough for him to show that his ad- 
exertions wanted both dignity and effect: and his ex-| versaries must be wrong, but he is equally determined 
traordinary talents were productive of little true glory|to prove that they must be dishonest. Dissent from 
to himself, and scarcely of any benefit to the world his opinion was not mere intellectual weakness, but 


Mr. Tooke was born with an iron constitution of|moral guilt. No man ever more resolutely threw 
body and mind; he was endowed with persevering | away the scabbard in every attack.—He seems to have 
industry, armed with unshaken courage, and stimu- considered the present order of things as one in which 
lated by a restless ambition. ‘These qualities should| he could find no proper place, and he therefore con- 
carry their possessor very far in a free country. But soled himself by waging irreconcileable war against 


the barrier was insurmountable. Gifted with the tal-|all those by whom it was upheld. He does not ap- 


ents of a great performer, he was compelled through-|pear to have acted upon any particular system, or to 
out to play inferior parts. As a politician he was al-|have directed his effurts towards any particular object. 
ways below himself; always acting in subordination|In fact, the occasions which allowed much active in- 
to his equals, or on a level with those whom nature |terference on his part but seldom occurred. A popu- 
and education had placed at an immeasurable distance | lar election, conducted with circumstances of extreme 
beneath him. He began his career as an assistant in party violence, or a society formed to alter the consti- 
a struggle, from which the mock patriot Wilkes de- tution or control the government, were his chief op- 
rived all the glory, and all the advantage; and he| portunities for distinction, and upon these he seized 
ended it by dividing the credit of turbulent, unsuccess-| with great eagerness, and availed himself of them 
ful, and unpopular resistance to sound principles and | with great ability. But these brilliant moments soon 
lawful authority with Messrs. Hardy and ‘Thelwall.| passed away : the election was decided, or the society 
He could not be a lawyer, therefore he resisted the! was suppressed, and he was condemned to pass 
law, and reviled those who administered it. He could|through a long interval of quiet and obscurity. One 
not be a statesman, nay, not even a demagogue, and/|of his earliest, strongest, and most enduring feelings 
therefore he was content to become a factious partizan,|was antipathy to the House of Commons. But like 
a low agitator, to insult those whom he could not|most other innovators, he seems to have thought that 
rival, and to disturb a country in the government of|there was no harm in taking advantage of the present 
which he never could have a share. Disappointment system so long as it lasted. Old Sarum, that stand- 
and envy had taken possession of his whole soul, ing insult to the theory of representation, that bye- 
soured his temper, narrowed his views, and perverted word among the reformers, had the singular honour of 
his judgment. It was his habit “to speak evil of returning the Reverend Mr. Tooke to parliament, who 
dignities,”’ to assail by ridicule or invective all those took his seat (apparently) without any scraple as to 
persons and things, which, by the common feeling of the number or quality of his constituents: nor does 
the rest of the world, were marked out as objects of his dislike to the present order of things appear to 
reverence and admiration. He professed, indeed, to have reached its utmost height, till the doors of the 
admire the constitution of his country; but it was house had been finally barred against him by an act 

the constitution as it was said to exist at some remote of the legislature. 

and never defined period, not the constitution sach as| We are aware that the character we have been 

it now is, under which, according to him, every species |drawing, so far as we have hitherto proceeded in the 

of corruption and injustice had grown up and flourish- delineation, is not particularly caleulated to excite af- 

ed; and he delighted to carp at that beneficent system |fection or respect. Yet we own that we are much 

of law, to which of all men living he was the most|more inclined to regard this waste of his talents, and 

deeply indebted. ‘The mild spirit and lenient admin-|this perversion of his feelings, with regret and coim- 

istration of English justice were never more clearly | passion than with severity and anger. There is no- 

exemplified than in the impunity of a man who was|thing that has so unfavourable an effect upon the heart 

constantly treading upon the very verge of crimes that}and the understanding, nothing that so completely 

aimed at nothing less than the entire ruin of the state,/sours the milk of human kindness, as long disappoint- 

and whose delight it was to insult the best feelings of|ment and immoveable restraint. By a step taken so 

















was excusable at least if he did 


early in life, that he 

not at once perceive all its cor sequences, he was de- 
barred from the fair exercise of those talents with 
which he was most highly gifted, and cut off from the 
attainment of those objects of which he was naturally 
most desirous. We all know the vast share accident 
has in forming the greatest, the wisest, and most vir- 
(uous mer ind we shall not do justice to the charac-| 
ter of Mr. ‘Tooke if we blame him for what he was, 

without considering what, under more pr 
istar , he might have bee He was, as we 
have had already occasion to remark, the enemy of 
ilmost all the eminent me f histime. But if his 
fetters had been struck off, if he had been suffered to 
ome down into the arena, and contend with them 
equal terns, a malignant and impotent hostility 
might have ven place to manly emulation and gen- 
iv y Let us not, however, be misunderstood 
meaning to approve the conduct of those who, hav- 
g once engaged In a p fession in which the best 
faculties of man may be ewployed to the best pur- 
pose, inste id of bending their minds to the accom- 
plishment of its Important duties, waste their days in 
unbecoming endeavours to mix in struggles which 


! 


they ought to shun, and in unavailing aspirations alter 
i greatness which they have renounce 1. We have 
only ventured to offer an imperfect excuse arising from 


f the human character, and to 


the general wealiness 
plead, as it were, in mitigation of that heavy censure 
which must at any rate fall upon talents idly wasted 


or tnischievously misapplied. 

Remarkable, however, as those talents were, we do 
not think they were of the first order. In a favourable 
situa 1e might have been more eminent, and would 
undoubtedly have been more useful ; but under no cir- 
cumstances c he h a really great man. 
Promptitude, acuteness, and activity, not grandeur and 
comprehension, were the characteristics of his mind. 
All its operations were confined to a narrow sphere. 
What he saw he saw clearly, but his vision did not 
extend far. Wholly occupied in the squabble of the 
day, and anxious about the petty point which it was 
his immediate desire to carry, he seems to have pre- 
served no just sense of the relative magnitude of ob- 
jects, and behaved as if the fate of mankind had de- 
pended upon the event of the Middlesex or Westmin- 
election. A few questions of merely domestic 
ind national policy (none of them, except parliamen- 

m, of much importance) seem to have en- 
ssed al In the treatment of them 
he always displays infinite subtlety and ingenuity, and 
often a great deal of wit: but his chief merit after all 
so much in the choice and 


tion } 


ive Deen 


uid 


ster 
tary refor 


gr his attention. 


seems to have consisted not 
temper of his weapons, as in the dexterity with which 
he handlesthem. His topics and arguments were the 
topics and arguments of an ordinary man, only stated 
with more address and W more earnestness 
and force, but not drawn (like those of Mr. Burke) 
from the inexhaustible stores of an exuberant, ele- 
vated, and comprehensive mind. His strength lay in 
the “ argumentum ad hominem,’ and in a sort of in- 
genious lively special pleading upon details. In these 
he delighted to dwell, and showed no desire to escape 
from them to more general and important speculations. 
He was better pleased in the detection of error than 
in the investigation of truth ; more anxious to confute 
and ridicule an adversary than to establish any doc- 
of his His speeches and political wri- 
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urged tn 


own. 


trines 
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tings, those at least that are known to be his, are few 
and inconsiderable. It is to the name of the write, 
alone that they are indebted for having survived the 
occasions that gave them birth; and we should search 
them in vain for any traces of that sublime eloquency 
jand profound wisdom which adorn the works of the 
lauthor of the “ Reflexions.” If we were to pursue 
any farther a comparison which, perhaps, it is hardly 
|fair to institute, we should say, that while it was the 


pitions cir-/tendency of Mr Burke’s mind to give dignity and 


iaterest even to matters of a secondary and fugitive 
|kind, by treating them in reference to general prin- 
|ciples and more important subjects, it was Mr. Tooke’ 
idisposition rather to narrow the ground, and to de 
|scend to that which was local, temporary, and per 
|sonal, even when engaged in the consideration of 
questions which it was natural to treat upon a more 
enlarged scale. 
| His style is strongly impressed with the characte 
of his mind ;—neat, clear, precise, and forcible, free 
from affectation, void of ornament. We do not think 
he is ever vulgar; but he is full of that “ genuine 
Anglicism”’ of which the course of his studies ren- 
dered him at once an admirer and a master—that na- 
tive idiom which the brilliant success of some of those 
who have written English as a foreign language, has, 
within the last fifty years, brought into disuse, and 
almost into oblivion. The most finished specimen of 
his composition is probably to be found in the two or 
three letters written in answer to the attacks of Ju- 
nius ; and he had the honour, which in those days 
was deemed no inconsiderable one, of being the only 
knight that returned with his lance unbroken from a 
combat with that unknown but terrible champion. If 
he wants the exquisite polish and the brilliant invec- 
tive of his adversary, that dexterous malignity which 
comes in with such effect to blacken a character by 
insinuation after invective has exhausted its powers, 
and, above all, that well sustained tone of austere dig- 
nity which gives to Junius the air and authority of a 
great personage in disguise ; he is superior to hii in 
facility, vivacity, and that appearance of plainness 
and sincerity which is of such importance in contro- 
versial writings. The great fault of Junius is a sort 
of stiffness and appearance of labour. His composi- 
tions smell too much of the lamp. He wanted nothing 
to be a perfect master of his art, but the power of 
concealing it. Mr. Tooke's letters have the flow, 
unity, and simplicity which belong to writings struck 
off at a heat, and which depend for their effect rather 
upon the general powers of the writer than upon great 
nicety and labour in the particular instance. In jus- 
tice to Junius, as a writer, we must add that he was 
labouring under the disadvantages of a weak case. 
It is evident that he was early and deeply sensible of 
his own mistake; and he was therefore glad to put 
an end to the contest as soon as possible, even at the 
price of leaving his adversary in possession of the 
field; a humiliation to which he would not have sub- 
mitted but from the consciousness of his having ori- 
ginally selected an unfavourable ground. 

In speaking of Mr. Tooke’s intelleetual character 
we have hitherto omitted to notice one of its most 
striking features, the love of paradox; a disposition 
which, though the natural companion of subtlety and 
ingenuity, was, we believe, never found combined 
with true greatness of mind. To add to the difficulty 
of a proposition by a quaint unusual method of enun- 
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clating it, to display a vain dexterity in defence of an|the history of the human mind itself, and the com- 
acknowledged error, to dress up truth in a strange’ plete demonstration of which reflects great credit upon 
masquerade garb, in hopes that somebody will mis- its author.—What he thinks he has proved is, that 
take her for falsehood—these are frivolous childish this etymological history of words is our true guide, 


amusements, and indicative of an unsound or ill-regu-| both as to the present import of the words them- 
lated understanding. No man that possessed the rea-| selves, and as to the nature of those things which 
soning power in its full perfection was ever willing they are intended to signify—a proposition so mon- 
to waste it in drawing a stare from ignorance and vul- strous, that he has no where ventured to enunciate it 


garity: on the contrary, those who have contributed in its general form, hut has rather left it to be colleet- 
most to enlarge the bounds of homan knowledge, by'ed from the tenor of his remarks upon particular in- 
the discovery of new and important truths, have al- stances. In truth, the inferences at which Mr. Tooke 
most always been anxious to pl ace them in that point) arrived, so far from being warranted by his facts, are 


f view in which they would give the least possible directly the contrary of those to which he ought natu 
alarm, and win their way to a general acceptance with rally to have been led by the result of his own studies, 
the least possible opposition from the common preju-| when they were most successful. In tracing upwards 
dices and feelings of the world. But truth and error,'through all the mazes of etymology, the origin of 
as such, were almost indifferent to Mr. Tooke. He) words, he ought to have seen more clearly, if possible, 
was more a sophist than a philosopher, and was al- than any body else, that their real present sense is 
ways most inclined to maintain that proposition, what-| not to be sought f in their primitive signification, o1 
ever it might be, that afforded him the best opportu the elements of which they were originally com 
nity of exhibiting to advantage his argumentative! posed, but that on the contrary their actual wnport 
acuteness and skij] He was a sort of intellectual with which alone in reasoning we have t », hardly 
juggler; and provided he could keep the multitude|ever corresponds with their etym rical meaning, 
gaping at the dexterity with which he handled his although the one always bears to the other a certain 
cup and balls, he cared very little what farther effect) resemblance, more or less acc e, according to the 
he spectacle might have upon their mind vreater ess effect of time and accident. One could 


We shall naturally be expected to say something without difficulty understand, how a person unacens 
f Mr. Tooke’s philosophical writings; but this is a| tomed to suc 
subject into which our limits do not permit us to enter)stances partially chosen, should adopt heory like 


at large. Besides, it has been lately discussed with that which Mr. Tooke was desirous to establish; but 





h considerations, and misled by a few in 


such ability, and in a manner, to us at least, so satis-| how a philosopher minutely acquainted with the whole 


factory, that we could do very little more than repeat) subject, and proce g na most copious induction 
our readers remarks that have already been made of particulars, s d not have perceived that in nine- 
with infinitely greater force and authority. ty-nine instances out of a hundred, s i doctrine 
Shortly, however, our opinion is this. —that though! would lead to solute absurdity, is, to us at least, 


Mr. Tooke’s philosophical works are the result of no|inconceivable. We will take a single instance, which 
common talent and industry, yet they are neither writ-| will better explain what we mean. It is one 
ten in a truly philosophical ‘spirit, nor display traces|which have been already selected by Mr. Stewart; 
fa mind, which, even if it had been wholly dedi-| (vide Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 403. 

cated to the study of metaphysics, would have much 
enlarged the bounds of our knowledge in that nice 


‘ ‘ ; ¢ 


“ True, as we now write } or trew, as it was fi 


and intricate branch of science. His object seems to '"¢Tly written, means simply and merely,—that which 
have been rather to retard, than to advance the pro- torte } — mien oy a vac 5 le +" oom 
gress of philosophy, by ré calling us from those sound uy 1 ea _ oe miy in words, } snowing ou 
conclusions as to the nature and operations of the hu- r vs fone a. see tion with oth 


man mind, which are built upon observation and ex-|., 0). 


: . that which he troweth, 1s of so great im 
perience, to vague speculations drawn from the im- 


f 
f 
at 


r . , : : portance to mankind, that it ought not to surprise us, 
r alc , ey ' twee y or: thai ta . 
perfect analogy existing between the mora! and the| if we find the most extravagant a orerated praise 
physical world. There can be no doubt that the pro-| pestowed \pon truth.” 


position which he has succeeded in establishing. is 
highly interesting and important; and tbat in the il- Now we apprehend that this passage contains one 
lasiration of it, he has shown great learning, ingenu-| Very questionable proposition, and two more that ar 
ity, and research. But then, on the other hand, he absolutely fals 


has so monstrously exaggerated its importance, and n the first place, we think it very doabttul whet! 

80 widely mistaken its tendency, and has attempted those who first formed the no : th” from the 
to raise so vast a superstructure, upon such a narrow, | Ver ™ to trow, * meant to limit the ew-coined word 
slippery, and inadequate foundation, that we are quite to the sense, which In strictness It seems to Dear, it 
lost in amazement when we recollect how completely @ppears @ much more natur | account of the matter to 


the sagacity which guided him so well in the investi-| Say, that having found, or believing they had found, 
gation of his principal fact, appears to desert him) at what “ts (row ,” is commonly the same 
when he comes to apply that fact to the purposes of a|“* What ts, they were conte nt that the one expression 
theory. The distance between what he has proved Should be considered universally as synonymous with 
and what he wishes us to believe that he has proved, ‘he other, and therefore used the word * tru h”’ from 
isenormous. What he has proved is, that all words,|*e very begir ning, in precisely the same sense as 
even those that are expressive of the nicest operations | that In which we how employ history of 
of our minds, were originally borrowed from the ob-|this word may be the same as that of ad79eva in Greek 
jects of external perception,—a circumstance highly |To speak what one thinks or trows, 
curious in the history of language, consequently in|to speak truth,—that is, not 
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As 


what is in mind; and the word being once gene- 
rally adopted for expressing moral truth, was in pro- 
cess of time naturally extended to physical; nothing 
in popalar practice, than to in- 

kindred inder one term, 


the 


being more common 


clude a whole class of ideas 


especially where the distinction between them is of 


1 subtle abstract nature, and out of the range of vual- 
But supposing, (what for the sake 
t we will admit,) that they intended to 
ind strictly deriva- 
of Mr. Tooke’s 
t (for we are not 
quite sure employed in no other 
meaning now? What sup- 
pose j practice « f a barbarous period, against the uni- 
of civilization and 
purely conventional ? And 
by which men have 
certain ideas? 
idle, to talk 
or the in- 
the Anglo-Saxons, as that which ought to 
the nbre m of a nati 
ht But it is only wast- 
ing time toa ; let ns how- 
oncession, and allow 
ginally used in 
fication, but that out of 
yught to be used only in 
signification, id still should not be 
Mr. Tooke’s last and most monstrous 
that there is no such thing as 

se in which we have erroneously 
rd for several hundred years 
could be inferred from either 

vat which is directly stated in them 
f Ethelwolf and Wurgan had no 

. eternal immutable tr we have 

their w to convey ideas different 

m th which they nexed to it rt it 
uld be shown that language 


it truth, 


gar observati 

of the argumen 
the word in its more confined 
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tive meaning; still, what omes 
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ness to use 
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was imperfect; 
but the metaphysical W re- 
main jus nere 


In describing ger 


OKC, 


ve have already remarks which are 


particularly applicable this part of his writings. 
On 
with which he pr 
for 
nix 

mtr 


insclent confidence 


ctrines, by h 


e 1s every W 
is 
cr ntempt 

han all, 
nent of the most 


raries. 


stra 
with 
by his unw 


ge 


or 


titustri 
It ist 

Diversions 

the form 


s 
) the spirit that reigns through the 
y that we are displeased; we thir 
t f ually objec- 


k 
emei the work eq 
tionable. 
The auth 
your of dia 
cussion, though 


its may be pleaded in fa- 


vehicle for philosophical dis- 


s 


f the principal reasons which 
hat form no longer exist. 


determined them adopt th 


varticularly ill adapted to the in- 
vestigation in which Mr. Tooke was engaged. The 
greater part of his work (we do not say so with any 
view to disparage it) consists of mere lexicography— 

erivation, and definition of words. 


the enumeration, d 
Now, without denying that these 
: fat t 


It seems, however, | 


are subjects which 


nversation uited to explain, 


we must own, that a dictionary by mode of dialogue, 
though perfectly novel, and perhaps ingenious, does 
not appear to us a very happy invention. It is, how- 
ever, extremely well calculated for one purpose whic! 
Mr. Tooke evidently had in view throughout his work 
that of avoiding any clear, formal, precise explanation 
of his system, and of the principles which he was 
desirous to establish. “* In general,” (to use the words 
of Mr. Stewart,) “*he seems purposely to have con- 
fined himself to a statement of premises without point 
ing out (except by application or innuendo) the pur 
poses to which he means them to be applied ; a mode 
of writing which, by throwing an air of mystery over 
his real design, and by amusing the imagination with 
the prospect of some wonderful secret afterwards to 
be revealed, has given to his truly learned and original 
disquisitions a degree of celebrity among the smat 
terers in science, which they would never have ac- 
quired if stated concisely and systematically in a di 
dactic form.’’ Unluckily for him, however, this is 
not the age of mystery, but of free discussion and un 
reserved disclosure. Noman can receive credit for 
an unknown capital of knowledge which he is unable 
or unwilling to produce upon demand. The very at 
tempt to obtain it is justly considered as bordering 
upon imposture; and Mr. Tooke would have been the 
first to entertain, and the loudest to proclaim, doubt 
of any other person that presented himself to the world 
under circumstances so suspicious. The truth is, he 
had no farther discoveries to make; if he had, his va 
nity would have insured the production of them in the 
thirty years that elapsed between the publication ot 
his letter to Mr. Dunning, (which contained the germ 
of his subsequent philological writings,) and the close 
of his literary career. But he was unable to deny 
himself the petty gratification of raising an exagge- 
rated opinion of his talents among the ill informed 
part of his readers, by pretensions which he could 
never realize; and was content to sink in the esteem 
of posterity for the sake of exciting a little more ad- 
miration in the common herd of his contemporaries. 
He liked the bustle of real life—pulverem atque aciem 
—a great deal better than quiet and mere literary pur- 
Those who have read the * Letter to Mr. Dun- 
ning’’ will recollect the perverse ingenuity with which 
he contrived to graft his great philological inquiry 
upon a legal squabble. He comes hot from the court 
of King’s Bench to discuss the nature of particles, of 
which, it seems, a shameful ignorance, on the part ol 
the judges, had just been manifested in a verdict 
against him. His head is never clear from the poli- 
tics of the day long enough to write five pages to- 
gether without alluding to them; and he continually 
rouses his readers from calm meditation upon the ori- 
gin of but and to and from, by smart epigrams upon 
the natural objects of his hostility, the prime minister 
and the chief justice for the time being. The society 
in which he lived of course corresponded to the pre- 
valent disposition of his mind, and was rather politi- 
cal than literary. He probably was not in the habit 
of meeting persons who were capable of discussing 
with him, upon a footing of equality, the subjects of the 
exea ateporvra, but dictated *“*ex cathedra”’ to those 
who were unable to distinguish what was discovery 
from what was only paradox, and who gave him as 
much credit for what he had only promised as for what 
he had actually performed. If he had kept company 
in which topics of that nature were more frequently 


sults. 
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and more ably discussed, if (as it were) he had breath- 
ed a more philosophic air, a beneficial effect would, 
we think, have been felt upon his writings. He would 
have been less haughty and less positive, more clear 
and precise in the statement of his views, more mode- 
rate in estimating the value of his own labours, more 
accurate in ascertaining their real tendency, and above 
all, he would have seen how absurd it is, at this time 
of day, to expect any permanent or valuable increase 
of reputation from the affectation of mysterious hints 
and imperfect disclosures. 

Mr. Tooke was possessed of considerable learning, 
as indeed his writings sufficiently show. ‘To other 
more casual acqulrements he united a very extensive 
acquaintance with the Gothic dialects, of which he 
has so copiously and so judiciously availed himself in 
his etymological researches; and it seems probable 
that the leading ideas of his philosophical work first 
presented themselves to his mind whilst he was pur- 
suing this comparatively unfrequented track of litera- 
ture. He was extremely well versed in the law; a 
science which, both in theory and practice, was parti- 
cularly congenial to his mind, and which he had once 
studied with professional accuracy in the hope of be- 
ing called to the bar. We are unable to state with 
precision what was the amount of his attainments in 
classical learning, but we apprehend he by no means 
possessed that accurate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece and Rome which is necessary 
to constitute a great scholar, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. He was familiar with all our best 
writers, most so with those of an early date. His 
knowledge of modern languages was considerable, 
and he was particularly well read in Italian authors. 
On the whole, exclusively of philosophy and politics, 
he would have passed for a very accomplished man. 

One of the taxes which men pay for being eminent 
is to have their private as well as their public conduct 
made the subject of criticism: we shall therefore offer 
no apology for adding a few such remarks as our in- 
formation enables us to supply upon that of Mr. Tooke. 
In the essential particulars of truth, honour, and jus- 
tice, in all that, in a popular sense, forms the morality 
of a gentleman, he stood, we believe, unimpeached ; 
at least no charge against him for the violation of it 
was ever substantiated, although he lived for half a 
century exposed to the public eye, and beset by the 
vigilant hostility of active and powerful enemies, 
His great fault, as a private man, was a libertinism in 
his habits and discourse which ill became his cha- 
racter, his profession, and, latterly, his age. It may 
seem an uncharitable suspicion, but we are really 
afraid that the tendency of which we complain, was 
rather increased than checked by the profession to 
which, however unwillingly, he belonged. He had 
a sort of spite at all its restraints. Many of them 
he never could throw off; but he was anxious to 
show that in licentiousness at least he could be a lay- 
man. 

In the ordinary intercourse of life he was kind, 
friendly, and hospitable. We doubt whether his tem- 
per was naturally good; but if it was not, he had a 
merit the more; for he had so completely subdued it 
by care and self-control, as never to betray, under any 
provocation, the slightest mark of that irritability 
which often accompanies talent, and which gains so 
rapidly upon those who know not how to guard against 
its approaches. Indeed the aspect under which he 


appeared in private was by no means such as the stern 
cynicism and ferocious turbulence of his public con- 
duct would have led one to expect; and those, whose 
opinion of him has been formed exclusively upon his 
political character and his writings, will have some 
difficulty in believing that the curate of Brentford was 
one of the best bred gentlemen of the age. In this 
respect he was a sort of phenomenon. He was born 
in a low station: at no period did he appear to have 
possessed any remarkable advantages for the study of 
good breeding; on the contrary, the greater part of 
his life was spent in constant inte rcourse with coarse, 
vulgar, and uneducated men. Yet his natural taste 
was so good, and he had profited so judiciously by 
whatever opportunities he enjoyed, that courts and 
high stations have seldom produced a better example 
of polite and elegant behaviour than was exhibited by 
the associate of Messrs. Hardy and Thelwall. In 
deed his manner had almost every excellence that 
manner can display—grace, vivacity, frankness, dig 
nity. Perhaps, indeed, in its outward forms, and in 
that which is purely conventional, his courtesy wore 
the air of the * vieille cour,” and was rather 

rate than Is consistent with the practice ot 

; y ¢ 


ing unceremonious age but it was never 


’ 
or constrained, and it sat not ungracefully upon an old 
man. 

It has been remarked of some very eminent men, 
that either from bashfuiness, or pride, or indifference, 
or want of a ready command of their faculties, thei 
ently disappointed the expectations 
*haracter had raised. Mr. Tooke was not 


conversation freq: 
r 


which thei: 
of that class. He never appear 
tage than in conversation. He was naturally of aso 


greater advan 
cial and convivial turn. is anim spirits were 
strong, the promptitude of his understanding was equal 
to its vigour, and he was by no means too proud to 
receive with satisfaction the smal! but immediate re- 
ward of apy ation and od will which is always 
cheerfully paid of agreeable q talities 
ins ciety. 
of the world, had furnished him with a vast store of 
information and remark, which he was always ready 
to communicate, but never desirous to obtrude upon 
his hearers. The events of his political life had 
brought him into personal intercourse with many of 


( 
A | ng and acute observation 


the most considerable men of his time, and he was 
minutely acquainted with the history of them all. It 
is true, indeed, as we have already had occasion to 
bserve, that few of the number had the good fortune 
to be the objects of his regard or approbation; and as 
candour was not a virtue he much affected, it was 
therefore necessary to receive his account of their ac- 
tions and character with all imaginable caution and 
allowance. Butif he was nota faithful portrait pain- 
ter, he was at least an admirable caricaturist; which, 
for the purposes of mere entertainment, did quite as 
well: and it must be owned that his representations, 
though harsh and unfavourable, always bore a striking 
and amusing resemblance to the originals. Viewed 
alone, they would have conveyed a very erroneous 
idea; but they were by no means without their use in 
correcting the impressions which had been made by 
more friendly, but equally unfaithful artists. He pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, which he 
introduced with great skill, and related with neatness, 
grace, rapidity and pleasantry. He had a quick sense 
of the ridiculous, and was a great master of the whole 
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art of raillery, , ugh the exercise In spite of labour and dissipation, his life was pr 
of it in his hands was always temper politeness |tracted to a period which indicated an originally sound 
and good humour. ) Man, w li ever pro-jand vigorous frame. For the last twenty years, how 
voked him by t ittack, ith 1aving reason to\ever, he was subject to several severe, distressing and 
repent of his rashness. He was ] of all the|incurable infirmities. These he bore with a patience 
means that « nake retort terrible: idy poig-jand firmness which it was impossible not to admire 
to the very last he never iffered himself to be beat 
down by them, nor ever for one moment indulged in 
complall t, or gave way to desp yndency. In the in- 

tervals of pain, nay, even when actually suffering ur 
der it, he preserved a self-command, which enabled 
him to converse, not oniy with spirit and vigour, but 
with all his accustomed cheerfulness and pleasantry, 
never making any demand upon the sympathy of his 
7 friends, or mentioning his own situation at all, except 

impertinence t when occasionally, and by a ve ry pardon ible exercise 
His fault Lc n was that love of parad f his sophistry, he amused himself in exalting its 
hich we hav | i ned, a ‘ to|comforts, and explaining away its disadvantages— 
for the|displaying in this respect a manly spirit and a practi- 
‘tion tojcal philosophy which, if they h ad been brouyht t 

ifferable|bear upon his moral, as well as upon his physical cor 
ordinary |dition, if they had been employed with as much effect 
lves that/in reconciling him to his political exclusion as to h 
bodily sufferings, might have produced, not the very 
impertect character we have been atiempting to de 
lineate, in which the unfavourable traits bear so large 
a proportion to those of a nobler and more benign cast, 
but the venerable portrait of a truly wise and virtaous 


man. 


eed, It may be fairly objected 


| 
rious; and thé hat with paradox, and what with 


him, that fh versation was hardiy ever quite se- 


pac mm the Retrospective Review 
irony, it was not easy to get at his true meaning. The 
truth seems to be, that he comfort imself for not HERBERT'S POEMS. 
having a larger shar 1 the business of world, by 
aughing at every bod 1 ev thing it contained.| 7y}e Temple, Sacred Poems, and private Ejaculations, 
His skeptical disposition ibly kept his mind un-| $y Mr. George Herbert, late Orator of the University 
settled upon many im; it tact i » which the f Cambridge.— Seventh Edition London, 1656 
generality of men enter r ixed opinions, and 
he was therefore re ther le with Tue poems of George Herbert would present suc! 
equal zeal and eq insincerity, tas accident or|a mass of uninviting and even repulsive matter to 
caprice inclined the Ther vere| modern readers of poetry, who are accustomed to look 
other subjects ot I ecuston peak |for sonnets, and not sermons or tabernacle canticles, 
more positively, ton wi \ ‘ ' ectiin ur ledicated to the Muses, that we really 
that his esoferic etrir ) t lifferent from| thir hall be doing them service, as well as per 
those whi rh » alde , Shoe n rmin luty to the memory of an excellent and 
her patriotic / 5. f oI sions, he could) n ngenious man, by making a selection of a few 
not have been 1 ‘ ive seen throug f n I t thoughts In verse.—eorge Herbert is 
the designs of 1 > wilt m h g—he)| best known to the world, as having been the intimate 
must have loathed their vulgarity— I ve friend of Sir Henry Wotton, and as having met with 
Spise d their fol We are aware how severe a cen-|an able bi grapher in the ce rated Isaac Walton.— 
sure upon his honesty this opinion implies, bu His career was closed just before the contests between 
really think that a fair estimate the strength o Charles the First and his parliament had reached their 
understanding can lead to no other conclusion. height. The part he would have taken, therefore, in 
He was endowed with every species of courage, the scenes which followed, can be only conjectured ; 
active and passive, personal and political. Even his but his great attachment to Episcopacy, and to the 
adversaries allowed him this merit. We recollect, services of the church of England, would in all pro 
that in the year 1794, at the time of the State Trials, bability have retained him, along with Jeremy Taylor, 
when it was falsely reported, that upon being com- a faithful though perhaps quiet adherent to the crown. 
mitted to the Tower his spirit had failed, and he had In his early days. indeed. he seems to have had no 
burst into tears, Wilkes expressed great surprise, and | dislike of worldly honours. While orator of the Uni- 
said, “ | knew he ave, bat I never thought! versity of Cambridge, his biographer has fairly told 
him a coward.” t to be regretted that he'us “he enjoyed his genteel humoor for clothes, and 
found no better opportunities for the display of so| court-like company, and seldom looked towards Cam- 
le a quality, than in election riots, and trials for| bridge, unless the king were there : but then he never 
and treason, |failed: and at other times left the management of his 
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HERBERT 


rator’s place, to his learned friend Mr. Herbert Thorn- 
jike, who is now prebend of Westminster.”—This 
ove of princely favour met its due reward, and James 
gave him a sinecure—the same, as it happened, by a 
remarkable coincidence, as that which Queen E)!iza- 
eth had formerly given to her favourite Sir Philip 
Sidney, and worth £120 per annum. 

For the mortification of Herbert’s worldly desires, 
und the increase of his heavenly ones, he soon after 
st his two most powerful friends, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Marquis of Hamilton. 
were followed by the death of King James himself, 
and with him died Mr. Herbert’s court hopes.—Not, 
ild candidly be owned, for want of aliment, for 
he still retained many friends among the rich and 
creat; but from the confirmation which these changes 
ight to a mind, naturally reflective, and formed f 
something much better than to be a mere admirer of 
royal greatness, of the uncertainty of worldly expec- 
tations. His mother’s wishes and entreaties had long 
secretly influenced his desires towards the ministry ; 
nd at length, after some sharp conflicts between his 
ve of a ci urt-life, and his sense of the importance 
f the clerical character, he resolved to take orders. 
‘I will labour,” said he to one who opposed this reso- 
ution, ** I will labour to ma he name of a priest 
onourable, by consecrating all my learning, and all] 
my poor abilities, to advance the glory of that God 
t gave them—knowing that I can never do t 
much for him, that hath done so much for me as to 
make me a Christian.”"—From this resolution it does 
t appear that he ever swerved. In 1626, he was 
pade Prebend of Layton Ecclesia. The parish church 

this place was almost fallen down, and so out of 
repair, that the parishioners could not meet 
erformance of public worship. ‘Thus it had been f 
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wenty years—till Mr. Herbert set himself to work 


it. His mother, alarmed at the expense 





ible he was bringing upon himself, sent for 
“ George,” sai 


lived. 
she, “I sent for you, to persuade you to commit 


n to Chelsea, where she 


ny, by giving y ur patron as good a gift as he 
has given you; namely, that you give him back his 
thend: for, George, it is not f 
nd empty purse, to under 


4 





your weak body 





Herbe rt, however, carried his pe int. and sh< wed his 


iher such reasons for his resolution, that he fully 


tisfied her on the subject, and appears to have com- 


pleted his work without inv 


oe 
r ii 
nY Git 


ving himself or her in 
ilties.—His orator’s place he gave up, up 
her death in 1627. Soon after, he married, took orders, 
d was presented to the Rectory of Bemerton by the 
particular desire of Dr. afterwards Archbishop Laud, 
ind Dr. Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury. Herbert was 
w thirty-six years of age. His life, which lasted 
it three years longer from this time, appears to have 
inited the sanctity of a dev tee, with the activity ol 
philanthropist. ‘ At his induction to the Rectory of 
Bemerton,”’ says Isaac Walton, “ being left in the 
*hurch alone, to toll the bell, (as the law requires) he 
staid so much longer than an ordinary time, before he 
returned to those friends that staid expecting him at 
the church door, that his friend Mr. Woodnot looked 
in at the church window, and saw him lie prostrate on 
the ground before the altar: at which time and place, 
as he after told Mr. Woodnot,) he set some rules to 
himself for the future manage of his life, and then 
aod there made a vow to labour to keep them.” —The 
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iccount of his life, as a country clergyman, given by 


his own biographer, does not offer much variety. It 
} 


appears to have been passed in exercises of piety, 


such as would be thought extravagant by the strictest 
f the strict i r times, and in performing the mo 
4 ‘ 


humble and self-denying offices of charity to all within 


his reach.—Here he wrote “ The Country Parson, 
a little prose work, contalt r his own views of the 


duty of a clergyman, which was after his deat! 


print- 


| 
ed His poems were published during his life-time, 
i with considerable success.—Afiter a lingering and 
sinful illness, He rbert died, breatl ng t pl s d 
cheerful ejaculations to Heaven wi his latest breath. 


—*‘ I wish,”* says Isaac Walton, “ if God shall be so 


please 1, that ] may be so happy as to die like him.”’~— 
To pass from the consideration of | private 

to the discussi t his ¥ claim H ippears 

to have been an ex r As a Greek sti 

dent, indeed, his merit was acknowledged by many of 

the first scholars of his wn and foreign « I Y 

His long litera ind private friendship with Si 


Dr. Donne, show the estimati 
as cole mporar\ 


u y 
Hi ry Wotton and 


in which he was held bythem. He 


for some years with Cowley ; but we are not informed 
whether these men had formed any personal friend 
ship; probably not, as Cowley, t rh very early 
known to fame, had hardly finished his university 
education at the period of Herbe s death—Dr 
Donne, whose peculiar style of composition Johnsor 
has so ably criticized in his life of Cowley, probably 
was Herbert’s model, as well as friend; but, if it 
were so, the natural genius of the latte: sionally 
rst forth into strains far sweet I e natural 

I those of the worthy Doctor.— follow yr lines 
n \ ch defaced by expression or 
tw e, ont whole th be f i polished 

Ss 30 COOl, alm, s 

I l of the earth and sk 

I v all we thy fall t nt, 

} un t{ aie 

Sweet rose! whose h Ang 2 brave 

tids the rash wipe his eve 

Phy ve th ave,— 


Sweet spru full of sweet and roses 
4 box sweets compa 
My music shows vou have vour « es 

An ist die 
0 7 eet a virtuou " 
Like season’d timber, never gives, 
But, though the whole world turns to coal, 


Phen chiefly lives 
Herbert's poems are, as might be « xpected, almost 
entirely 1 the graver realities of this life, or the 
weighty concerns of another. He probably destroyed 
the producti ns of his courtly days. Of them, at 
least, none have reached us. He alludes to the de- 
votional turn of his poetry in the following piece en- 
titled ** Jordan,”” which commences with a very fan- 
tastical stanza. 


Who says that fictions only and false hair 

Become Is there in Truth no beauty 

Is all good structure in a winding stair 

May no lines pass, except they do their duty, 
Not to a true, but painted chai: 


1 verse 
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Is it not verse, except enchanted groves 

And sudden arbours shadow coarse-spun lines 

Must purling streams refresh a lover’s loves? 

Must all be veil’d, while he that reads, divines 
Catching the sense at two removes. 


Shepherds are honest people—let them sing— 
Riddle who list, for me, and pull for prime; 
I envy no man’s ghtingale or spring— 


Nor let them punish me with loss of rhyme, 
Who only plainly say, ‘* My God, my king.” — 


This 1s more the style of Waller, and is worth 
quoting. 
Employ 
If Afi th spread and di 
Thou w i xtend to n sor i 
Retfore I e frost t ity, 
Nipt i the bud 
The sweetness and the praise were thine 
But the extension and the room, 
Which in thy irland 1 should fill, were mine, 
At thy great loom 
For, as ti st impart thy grat 
rhe great hall our glory be 
rhe meas yf our joy s in this place, 
Che stuff with thee 
Let me not ! sh, then. and spend 
A life, as barren to thy praise 
As is the dust, to which that life doth tend, 
But with delays 
All things are busy: only I 


Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flow’rs to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 


I am no link of thy great chain, 
But all my company is as a weed 
Lord! place me in thy concert: give one stram 


To my poor reed 


ional pieces are 
—as these 


Some of the stanzas in the devot 
neatly finished, and have much point 
‘« All may of thee partake, 

Nothing can be so mean, 
Which, with this tincture, ron Tay sax 

Will not grow bright and clean 
This is the famous stone 

That turneth all to gold 
For that, which God doth touch and own, 

Cannot for less be told.—”’ 


His longest poem, “* The Church Porch,” is for 


the most part written in an uncouth and ungraceful 
style—yet, though we smile at its quaintness, who 
but must admire the good sense of the exhortation in 
the following stanzas on conversation ? 
if thou be master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak at once;—but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech. Do not forestall, 
By lavishness, thine own and other’s wit: 

As if thou mad’st thy will—A civil quest 

Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast 


Be calm in arguing—for fierceness makes oth 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. inf 
Why should I feel another man’s mistakes, pre 
More than his sickness or poverty’— On 
In Jove I should, but anger is not love, reli 
Nor wisdem neither: therefore gently move. ber 
um 


Calmness is great advantage—he that lets 


Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, but 
Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets, not 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. Wh 
Truth dwells not in the clouds: the bow that’s there 
Doth often aim at, never hit the sphere.— 
Lastly—let the reader take the following as a speci 
men of something rather more fanciful than the poems 
we have hitherto transcribed. 
Peace 
‘* Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly crave 
Let me once know 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d, if Peace were there 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, ‘ No— 
* Go, seek elsewhere.’ 
I did—and going did a rainbow note ‘ 
‘Surely,’ thought I, r 
* This is the lace of Peace’s coat- how 
I will search out the matter ,’ 
But, as I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. “W 
Then went I to a garden, and did spy Let 
A gallant flow’r, 
The crown imperial. ‘Sure,’ said I, 
‘ Peace at the rout must dwell.’ 
But, when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour So si 
What show’d so well. 
| At length I met a rev’rend, good old man Whe 
| Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began:— 
* There was a prince of old, 
| At Salem dwelt, who liv’d with good increase For 
| Of flock and fold. | 
le v 
|‘ He sweetly liv’d: yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes 
But, after death, out of his grave : 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat Yet 
Which many wondering at, got some of those - 
To plant and set Let 
‘It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth. 
For they that taste it do rehearse 
That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
| By flight from sin. 
‘Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you— 
Make bread of it; and that repose The | 
And peace, which every where Lo 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, wh 
Is only there.’ ” fac 
an 
To speak of the faults of these poems, faults which Lo 
abound in a far greater degree in the pieces which re- Ca 
main, than in those we have selected, would be use- 
less to the purposes of our Review. It is our aim to Te 


pick out a few flowers which, in this case as in some died 

































































thers, are almost lost amid weeds—yet let it not be 
inferred that we have done this so completely in the 
present case, as that nothing but rubbish remains. 
On the contrary, we think that those who have a real 
relish for devotional poetry, will find passages in Her- 
bert that may refresh and delight them: at the same 
time, no reader of taste, and rational views of religion, 
but must lament and wonder at the strange and al- 
most incomprehensible turn of some of the poems. 
What are we to make of the following? 


The Quiddity. 


“My God, a verse is not a crown 
No point of honour or gay suit ; 

No hawk, or banquet, or renown ; 
Nor a good sword, nor yet a lute. 


It cannot vault, or dance, or play, 
It never was in France or Spain, 
Nor can it entertain the day 
With my great stable or domain 


It is no office, art, or news ; 
Nor the exchange, or busy hall 
But it is that, which while I use, 
I am with thee, and—most take all.” 


The quaintness and oddity of the following are, 
however, compensated for by some excellent lines. 


The Pulley 


“When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
Let us,’ said he, * pour on him all we can ; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.’ 


strength first made away ; 
“hen beauty flow’d; then wisdom, honour, plea- 
sure 
When almost all was out, God made a stay 
Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay 


For if I should,’ said he, 
*‘ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
ie would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature, — 
So both should losers be 


Yet let him keep the rest— 
But keep them, with repining restlessness— 
Let him be rich and weary ; that, at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.’ ”’ 


From the Quarterly Review. 
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of his works, of which only 250 copies were printed, 
issued from the press of Mr. Nichols; and after a 
lapse of six years, a “ Discourse, by way of General 
Preface, containing an Account of the Life, Writings, 
and Character of the Author,”’ was added by his con- 
fidential friend and admirer, the late Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

In that interval the learned and eloquent author of 
a most malignant attack on the right reverend bio- 
grapher, ironically complimented the editors on their 
discretion in not venturing upon a larger limpression ; 
ian school died 
off, the fan.2 of their founder revived; and the crow- 
ing demands of public curiosity are now gratified by 
the works of this extraordinary man in a less expen- 
sive and more tangible form. 
Warburton was a kind of comet which came athwart 


the system of the Church of England, at a time when 


but as the members of the Warburtor 


all its movements were proce eding with an uniformity 

extremely unfavourable to the appearance of such a 

henomenon. Accordingly the disturbing force was 
&') 


strongly felt, and it was long before his eccentricities 
were regarded without a degree of terror and aver- 
sion, which precluded the operation of curiosity, the 
chief feeling which his airy and fantastic motions 
ought to have excited. About the same time the tran- 
quillity of the established charch was disturbed in 
another quarter, and by causes of which the effects 
have been far more permanent. For while Warburton 
was speculating, and his adversaries replying; while 
the attention of the clergy was directed to the nature, 
rights, and authority of a church, to its connexion and 
alliance with the state, or to a new and revolting 
theory, which founded the revelation given to Moses 
on the exclusion of the doctrine of a future state, 
practical religion was in a manner forgotten; preach 
ing had degenerated into mere morality, and the in 
fluence of the clergy over their people diminished in 
proportion. In this state of frigid apathy, as the 
most tremendous volcanoes issue from the region of 
snow, a violent eruption of fanaticism took place; and 
the formal, the timid, and even the sagacious within 
the pale of the establishment, were now content to 
receive as an ally against the common enemy, the fan- 
tastic but powertul speculator, who had so long been 
the object of their terror. 

The fortunes of this singular man were no less ex- 
traordinary than his talents and temper. 
to a narrow, or rather to no fortune, and at the usual 
age articled to a country attorney in a remote village, 
it might indeed have been foreseen, that a genius like 
his, accompanied with indefatigable perseverance, a 
strong constitution, and an unblushing front, would at 
no long interval elevate him to the next rank of his 
profession, and ultimately, perhaps, to one of its hich- 


Though born 


est honours. 


The transition is neither unusual nor difficult: and 
some of the great ornaments of the judicial bench 
within our recollection have risen from beginnings 


Tp equally unpromising. But under circumstances, which 


in almost every diocese of the kingdom would now 


preclude a candidate from holy orders, for a man to 
have started aside into that jealous and exclusive pro- 
London, | fession, to have rendered himself, by pertinacious ap- 
plication in the solitude of a country benefice, the 


first theologian of the age, and without servility, tur- 
Tue learned and celebrated author of these volumes) bulence, or political connexions properly so called, in 


died in the year 1779. In 1788 a magnificent edition 





short, without any moving cause, but his own trans- 
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raised himself to the highest 
may well be considered as a phe- 
od in tranquil times.—We say, in 
yeen in the history of the 
ition in which talents 
cessfully exerted 
allowed 
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atter Second, indeed, 
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and 
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vreat distance 
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Meanwhile it 
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itigably useful. 


t be unamusing to speculate on 
had he held 
the profession of the law.— 


and d 


wi have achieved 


Warburtor iid 
1 his orig | 

Ac 

of paradox, ar 


ste and unabashed, for 


na { tuo 


Imp us 
I debate, he would have bi * 
bar, and dogmatized on the bench; he 
found in alin every a meaning 
at intended, and a profundity 
id be unable to comprehend : 
efined where every thing was plain, 

thout the w of a difference 
sed as Warburton un 


lied 


wi 


at tw 


ld 
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u have statute 
which the 


which h 


at 


egis re never 
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thren w¢ 


shad 
Sn 
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inexh 


jues- 
e copiousness of 
n, With powers 
e and expressive, it was 
to the House of Lords, 


les of deli 


istit 


Sati 


at he w transgressed those ru 
res later times his 
usually prescribed to themselves; but 
took P ife convoca- 
tion, which in former times had been the preparatory 
scho episcopal eloq nent, even in 
his earlier days, subsisted only in its shadow, and the 
faculty of public extemporaneous speaking, however 
it might have existed with him by nature, or to what- 
ever degree of perfection it might have been culti- 
vated by him in early life, had in the period of forty 
years perished by neg! or been chilled by caution 
d advancement. 
With the life of this wonderful 
his devoted frier 
press our entire satisfaction. 
been difficul ind a mani 
English literature competent 


pect which i 


i i 


| 
his promotion ace ate in | :—the 


f scopal ence in pariiar 


aT 
person, as given by 
i, it is impossible for us to ex- 
In truth, it would have 

the whole compass of 
the task, excepting 


most 


; 


t to fiir 


to 
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the immortal biographer of the English poets. 1 
any writer of his own school, as such, there were cer 
tain general objections, and against every individ: 
in the number, particular exceptions might be take 
In the first place, the prejudices of the whole bod 
were excessive, and their views of the subject narr 
ind illiberal in the extreme. In an age of ability a 
learned independence, they had erected their leade 
into a monarch of literature, and whoever presume 
to contest his claim was, without ceremony, sacrifice 
to it, while with the rancour which ever pursues th 
species of delinquency, the mangled limbs 
the departed enemy were held up with savage derisi 
to the scorn or commiseration of mankind. 

But even among the disciples of the Warburtoniar 
school, Hurd assuredly was not the man whom we 
uld have wished for the delicate 
invidious task of embalming his patron’s rema 
Subtle and sophistical, elegant, but never fore 
his heart was cold, though his admiration 

He wanted that P wer of real genius, whi 

s capable of being fired by the contemplation of ex 
cellence, till it partakes of the heat and flame of 

ject. On the other hand, he wanted nothing of 
ignity which is incident to the coolest tempers, 
that cruel and anatomical faculty, which, in dissec 
ing the character of an antagonist, can Jay bare, wi 
pr ‘fessional indifference, the quivering fibres of 
nized victim. For this purpose his instru 
was irony; and few practitioners have ever employ: 
that, or any other, more unfeelingly than did the 
grapher of Warburton, even when the ground of con- 
plaint was almost imperceptible, as in the cases 
Leland and Jortin. 

As to Dr. Balguy, who has been pointed out by the 
learned writer above hinted at, though more inde 
pendent and impartial, as well as less blindly devoted 
to the patron or the party, he was deficient, perhap 
in that Promethean fire which is required to ania 
more the resemblance of a departed genius 
With a clear and manly understanding, chastised as 
well as improved by scholastic education, he was in 
jegree unqualified by his very attainments, for 


G 
} 
d- 
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gle 


sin 


sh to select ar 


was 


cessive. 


ial 


ag 


$ 
vate 


once 


some 
pursuing the flights of an irregular and untutored a 
venturer over the realms of undiscovered science. 

To the author of the Delicacy of Friendship, how- 
ever, the office of biographer to Warburton, whether 
wisely or otherwise, was in fact consigned; and 
cannot be denied, that he has executed his task ina 
style of elegance and purity worthy of an earlier and 
better age of English literature. Informed and as 
sisted, as he must have been, by those who from his 
early days were best acquainted with the subject 
this memoir, we must also presume that his facts and 
dates are sufficiently correct: but to opinion there are 
scarcely any assignable bounds, and to prejudice, 
none. The same facts, the same general course o! 
cor t, which would lead every retlecting mind near- 
ly to the same conclusions, if applied to Warburton 
and Lowth, or to Warburton and Secker, according 
to the incurable prepossession of party, will in differ- 
ent individuals, labouring under some peculiar inflv- 
ence, suggest opinions and inferences almost diametr 
cally opposite to each other. 

Under this head, and as a proof of the author's 
happy faculty of * damning by faint praise,” we shall 
select two specimens. Of Bishop Lowth, the digni- 
fied, the spirited, the only equal antagonist of War- 


iduc 
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burton, our biographer permits himself to speak in|the advantages of a good education is a just praise, but 


the following terms of measured approbation an m-|to have overcome the disadvantages of a bad one is a 
parative, though disgu ], cont much greater.—Had I not your lordship’s example to 
. justify me, I's ld think it a piece of extreme imper 

“Dr. Lowth was a man of lear and ingennity, |+;, here 2 were bred, though one 


d of many virtue ut his friends did his character for it, a natural cu 
y service by affecting to brin ch a phznomenon 
arid that your lord 
lar kind, concerning 

dge of men and 


y his merits, whatever 
nto competition with those of the Bishop of 
His reputation as a r was raised chief 
his He ' terature, 2 layed in two works, 
sis Latin Lectures on iliarly disposes 
Version of the P: it, i i ‘ Colonel 
elegantly composed, b f criticism not above rrison h er, and h en bred 
e common: the latt ink, =n 4 ce, a I > é kt lawyer kind of 
shows how little and prac 
oit’s work, &c 


‘On the subject of 


o 
, 


ie great 
to more 


ucester, I « lisposes 


ainted with the grounds a 
des that I purposely avoi ng into details of 
ssort, | know of no got ltl likely to be 
answered by expos 


ny lord, 
all your 
by your 


ich men 


-“ontessed, 
retul to premise, that 


yn both sides 


niversity 


blic and 
weaknesses largely 
Lowth and tl 


society, 
iographer of t ll reguls u l and stu- 


m exposing. 1 and 


many pages of scurrility, equa 
acter of scholars, of Christians, 
there are two passag 
quarrel, and before the ex 
exchanged more gentlem 


which, as the pamphlets ar tin every 


t 


we cannot forbe » lav before the reader 
tder to enable him liscover, if possible, that! 
ite superiority of wit a argument which W arbur- 
n (with all his disposit elf-extenuation) could 
rot help. al ey +} selves agitated with a furious in- 
The Bis p of Gloucester, fi lus! oui ria r , ‘ uld lay hold 
but not forgetful « n matters the 
) upon him by the [ ugh the fiery 
proper to speak of that eproach me 
most distinguished profess 
“Bat the lear ed pr fessor 
p in the keen atmosphere of w! 
l early taught to disting 
jure.”’ This indiscretion drew down upon him 
lowing inimitable retort, in which the applicat 
of Lord Clarendon’s character of an attorney's cle has never to 
was one of those lucky hits, which are seldom given | ¢ ding = whle end wi > to tafliet 
to the most witty and dexterous of mankind, more than - 
nce in a life. With what affected scorn, with what 
ward rage and vexation such a blow must have been 
received by Warburton, it requires nothing more than 
an ordinary intuition into his character to conjec- 
ture— 


uls elween 


of our bicgrapher’s candour must 

ipplied by his character of Archbishop Secker, a 

his hero, who having, by the indiscretion of 

admirers, been treated too much as “*a brother 

near the throne,” is farther warned by the impartiality 

‘*Pray, my lord, what is it to the purpose where I of criticism to preserve a more becoming and respect- 
have been brought up?—To have made a proper use of|!U! cistauce 
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** Canons of Criticism ;” 
it to be supp: sed that he who 
ively an interest in the literary 
friend should not have read them? To us, on 1 
contrary, this memorable edition of the great bard 
hibits a phenomenon unodserve d before in the « 
tions of human intellect 


fortunes ol 
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the natural and lively flow of his spirits. A change 

bject of his pu suit was his only relaxation ; 
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foundation of classical literature had been we!! 
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cient criticism with an exactness equa] to the 
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command and copiousness of language mocked 
and pe lantic institutes of artificial ¢ xpres 
short, what s said by the best judge of 


speaker, may 


as a Writer. 


re et valere 


, levis a 


he had or had not that 
tv usually called taste, 
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uS criticism, ma 
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. = - dogmat and cl he 
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1s certainiy 


other cool, circumspect 


it appears, smitten wit! 
1 disinterested admiration of the genius 

friend, made the first advances, and War- 

n, who resembled Cromwell 

receive all addresses to him, with 

net his young and humble pane- 

pen arms. When the friendship was 


petter m dels Y 


in a dispositi ym to 
who made 
the native fer- grace and frankness 
riched with 


eir a 


1o gyrist with 
n, the clearness of his understanding 


arrangement, aud * Cic. de Claris Orat. Ed. Oliv. I. 424~5, 
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e formed, 1t is much less difficult to account for its 
ninterrupted continuance. Under the predominant 
nd overbearing influence of a si per! 
1as warm as hisc 
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s hardy| thought before. He was like an adventurer project 

ceived ing a voyage of discovery, who should sit down t 
i the charts and journals of all hi predecess 

for directior wr security, but that having bee 

every route already explored by man, be 

into the unfatl 


mead depths of 
untries hi 
d by 
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scovere 


Warburton 


r truth, th 
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] System, t 
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of those passages of antiquity which make mention ol 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, and for bringing the greater 
yart of them into one view 


Origin and 
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is elaborate Dis- 


Picture-writing, and 
of 1 Mys- 


* This will be overlook rest 
by the indolence and inexactness of desultory readers, Leg 
while the following insinuation, in a popular work sma 
which does more honour to the head than the heart oi! who 
the writer, will probably be received as an intimate man 
ar, among asons, for/that he makes no such acknowledgment. ‘‘/ forge ing 
been written on| whether the bishop makes a direct acknowledgment o/ whi 
pt, or reject, at his|his obligations to this diligent, learned, and judicious bret 
but that he mighticollector (Meursius.)’’—Zracts by Warburton and 4 mati 
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ver been said or Warburtontan, Pp. 189, note 2 if h 


titutional delight in paradox. 
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and a future state of rewards and pun- 
f this part of 
author of the Divine Legation has en- 


Godhead, 
ments, is the great position which, ir 


work, the 
eavoured to establish, and not without some success. 
Partienlar citations may, indeed, be cavilled at as ir- 
evant, and particular inferences may be objected t 
ving more than their premises will warrant; b 

er the fashion of suspecting Warburton when he 
int well, and of contradicting him when he rea- 
ht, ha disappeared, like other person 1 pre- 


es, the general eflect of the evidence and of the 


; 

| rig 
' 
yent must be allowed to make an approach to 
irds conviction. 


Warburton, in 


where all was obvious, and 


On this great argument, however, 
e true spirit of refining 

vying upon an author second senses which he 
ver dreamed of, has engrafted a most ingenious and 
imusing dissertation, in which he contends that the 
Eneas into the 
Eneid, is a correct account of th 
Warburton 


ays the hierophant with wonderful dexterity; while 


lescent of shades, as related in the 


sixth book of the 


eremonies of initiation! In this scene, 


es and shadows, and double senses, appear and 
1 

wn mySteries, so bewildering to the 

) bewitching to the imagination, that 
nviction, 


sappear in quick succession, like the wild exhibi- 
ns of his n 
erstanding and 
e mind, without waiting or wishing for c 
irrenders itself as to a tale of acknowle dged inven- 
careless of truth, while it is secure of delight. 
But there are some heads not to be bewildered, and 
me imaginations not to be enchanted.—Among these 
s the future historian of the Decline and Fall of 
he Roman Empire, then a young man, and for his 
ears a still younger scholar, exce puog in the schoo 
Voltaire; but he was 


ch of that oblique and 


cute and petulant, with 


iSinuating manner ol hint- 


g objections, which he continued to employ in the 
ace of fair and legitimate reasoning through the 
whole of his literary carec Thus armed and accou- 


ered however, the stripiin sallied forth, vanquished 
1 slew the champion of the Philistines in a com 
which the consequences were singular, inasmuch 
*h the conqueror obtair 


1 " 
1gainst the ablest of 
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vas in his first atte mpt, ar d 
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ersaries. So powerful a weapon is plain truth even 
the hands of plain advocates, and such the disad- 

] h the blest commander lab rs 


ges under wh 
when from whim or contempt of his adversary, he has 


niarily departed from his ground 


Amidst the genera tery excited by the Divine 
Legation at its first appearance, it was War ton’ 
ted he 


cause was never lead upon 


nisfortune that the 
merits, that he had never to encounter upon the great 


vuestion an equal, scarcely a competent an 
Alarm was indeed taken in both universities, an 


facnr ‘ 
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} schools of each were long 


ne logical employe a in 


harling the weapons of thesis and syllogism at the 
head of the hardy innovator. Meanwhile, among the 


reat of his clerical brethren, the author of the Divine 


Legation, had by degrees the fortune to « ist | 
small portion under his own banner, while of thoss 


vho wholly or in part dissented from his opinions, 
many, pe rhaps, were silent from the dread of provok- 
ing so terrible an adversary, and the remainder, among 
whom are to be numbered several of his episc pal 


brethren. forgave his paradoxes, and endured his dog- 


matism, for the openness of his temper, the warmth 
f his friendship, and the unrivalled powers of his 
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ch does not|the Temple at Jerusalem, in which the reality of 
of all things} Divine Interposition is shown, and the Objections t 
in free, and|it are answered.”” The selection of this subject was 
: peculiarly happy, inasmuch as this astonishing fact 
in the ponderous volumes of the original r 
q 
nfounded with the crude mass of fals¢ 
ill-attested miracles, which witt 
had been recently exposed by Mid 
tin this instance the occasion was im; 
nour of the Deity was concerned; 
defied and his word insulted. F 
purpose of defeating a wel! known pro 
nd of giving to the world a practical demon- 
n that the Christian Scriptures contained a lyi 


was either little considered by an nninguis 


prediction, the Emperor Julian undertook to reb 
the Temple of Jerusalem; when, to the astonish: 
and confusion of the builders, terrible flames bu 
from the foundations, scorched and repelled the work- 


men till they found themselves compelled to desist 


phen n was e casual eruptio 


n 
no, for it had none of the concomitants of those 


visitations ; it may even be doubted whether 

ccompanied by an earthquake: but the marks 
yn and specific direction were incontrover 
workmen desisted, the flames retired, 
ned to the work,—when the flames agair 

rth, and that as often as the experiment was 


what, it mav be asked, is the evidence 

a fact so astonishing is supported! Not 

hant declamations of Christian, even of c 

Christian writers, who, after all, wit! 
with little variety of circumstance, bear wit- 
f it—but that of a friend of Julian 

himself, as rof rank, a heathen, though ca 
und unprejndiced; in one word, the inquisitive, the 
I the judging Am. Marcellinus. The story is 
y that writer, though in his own awkward La- 


, Very expressly and aistinetly. 


‘Cum itaque rei id er instaret Alypius, 
retque provinciz rector iendi globi flammarum 
ope fundamenta crebri us erumpentes, fecere 

locum exustis aligt es oper s inaccessum; hoc 
*nte cessavit 


; a specimen of our author's 
guage, the following 
unexceptionable wit- 


“ Were infidelity itself, when it would evade the 
force of testimony, to prescribe what qualities it ex 
pected in a faultless testimony, it could invent none, 
but what might be found in the historian here produced 
He was a Pagan, and so not prejudiced in favour of 
Christianity: he was a devendent, follower, and pro- 
found admirer of Julian, and so not inclined to report 

ing to his dishonour. He was a lover of truth, 

1 so would not relate what he knew or but suspect- 

» be false. He had great sense, improved by the 

ly of philosophy, and so would not suffer himself to 

he was not only contemporary to the fact, 

but at the time it happened resident near the place.— 

, 1, Or a Dis-|He related it not as an uncertain hearsay, with diffi- 

se concernit Sarthquake and Fiery Erup-|dence, but as a notorious fact; at that time no more 
which defeated that Em r’s attempt to rebuild| questioned in Asia than the project of the Persian ex+ 
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spective Review. | have been termed Resolves,—because, at the cone 

sion of each Essay, the author generally forms res 
FELLTHAM'S RESOLVES. lutions founded on his own prece pts, having, as he 

states in his early Preface, written and published 

Resolves ; Divine, / ’ : The Eighth Reflce tions, **1 so much to ple ase others as pr 
lapression, with n Additions, both himself.” In this direct personal application, the 

in Prose and Verse, 1 ! in the former Impres-\ differ from the “* Essays, Civil and Moral,” of I, 
-_ By Owen Fellthan smdon: Printed| Bacon, to which they otherwise bear a freque 
for Feter Dring, and » OE S01G ont, semblance in m and nore in matter. 

Poult fo MERE € , at . t bye cts i a great many < tt ) Re solves be Ing 

yme as those treated on by the illustrious writer 

In a note by the late M. Gilchrist, upon some verses,|Iuded to. The style of Owen Fellitham is not alway 
written by Felltham, to the memory of Ben Jonson,/equal. He is occasionally prolix; his illustratior 
we find the following observation It seems some-|are too multiplied; and his language 1s sometimes 
thing remarkable, that nothing should be known of a}joose and familiar. He likewise participates in th 
book so popular as Felitham’s Resolves has always|antithetical and punning propensity of Arthur Wa 
been, beyond the bare circumstances related by Oldys| wiek, as in the passage—“ It is from where there 

in his MS. notes on L inabaine, of his ft ither, Thomas no judome nt, that the heaviest judgment come 
Felltham, being a Suffolkman, and that Owen was! But his general style is nervons and appropriate ; ra 
me of three children.” It is, indeed, remarkable,| ther close and pointed than diffusive, though at time 
ind yet so literally the case, that Mr. Cumming, the) really eloquent. His phrases are such as, to use 
latest editor of the Resolves, whi believe, during| own words, ** are expressively pertinent, which 
the fourteen y« that elapsed between the first and|the mind to something beside the naked truth.” He 


lead 


second editions of his reprint, ght, with unwearied | jis prodigal of metaphor and quotation, ind has, pe 
diligence, for furtt riict , ham, was not! h Ips, on that account, been accused of pedantry ; but. 
able to add a single fact « mportance to this brief/surely, if to quote at all from ancient writers be a 
record of his author’s private history. But the as-|lowable, such allusions as the following add both 
sertion, that the ** Resolves have always been popul ir,” | force and interest to the maxims they are intended 

is only partially correct. It is true, they had passed support. 

through twelve editions previous to 1709,* but ano- 


** 1 like of Solon’s course, in comforting his constant 
riend; when, taking him up to the top of a turret 
ove looking all the pile Ll buildings, | 


how many discontents there had been in those h 


ther century i ! ipsed ere an atte mpt was 
made av | ic a 1 their favour, by a 
mall compilat ‘© The Beauties of Owen 
Felltham,”’ ¢ i cuion from twenty or thirty 
of the Essays. ! k itself was then fast 


» bids him thi K, 


since their framing,—lhow many are, and how many will 
ye; then, if he can, to leave the world’s calamitic 


and mourn | t for his ¢ 1 lo mourn for none el 


iding 
into oblivion, 1 ecident threw into the way ol 
Mr. James Cummir 


dian affairs, who ha 


a 


were hardness and injustice. To mourn for all, were 
the taste to discover the merit of| endless The best way is, to uncontract the brow, and 


1 ge ntleman connected with In- 


Felltham’s lucubrations, and the spirit to rescue them let the world’s mad pleén fret, for that we smile 
from the neglect to which they had well-nich fallen a) woe 


pre vy. He pi Is! il 10 { the Re solve Ss, (wilh ** Silence was atl ill answer in that philosopher that 
} 


some account ol authora 8 writing in 1806, j asked what he t yught of human life,—sai ln 


he 
ind a subsequent « 20, 1 the addition of a ge, turned him round, and vanished.” 
election from the poe 


ow delicate and how 
As two impressions t ition have a 


uppropriate is the Scriptu- 
:  |ral metaphor of St Bernard, in the succeeding ex 
peared, we are bound to a me, that! is met with - 
lair encouragement; | } seen it cur 
ives in the hands of ¢ ral ders, an we cannot “ Meditation s the soul’s perspe tive glass; whereby, 
help suspecting that our re itroduce it to|in her long remove, she discerneth God, as if he were 
the notice of mat \ vel rd of the name! nearer hand. I persuade no man to make it his whole 
of Owen Fell!ltham. ’s business. We have bodies as well as souls; a 
The Resolves. in al dit WW ieve, ex-| 1 his world, while we are in it, ought somewhat tu 
cept the first, consist two ps d |b for As those States are like y to flourish, 
> execution follows sound advisements; so is man, 


cont mplatic n is seconded by action. Conten 


but the first edition ce 


posed by the author when in his eighteent - 
revised bv Bot plation generates; action propagates Without the 
re | | I , i . . ‘ 

ri f first, the latter is defective without the last, the first 
se es Oo */ 


morality, 


nie " 
is but abortive, andembryous. Saint Bernard compares 


} } 


contemplation to Rachel, which was the more fair; | 
iction to Leah, which was the more fruitful. |! 
either always be busy, and doing; nor ever shut up in 
nothing but thought. Yet, that which some would call 
idleness, | will call the sweetest part of my life; and 
that is, my thinking Surely, God made so many va 
rieties in his creatures, as well for the inward soul, as 
for the outward senses; though he made them prima- 
rily for his own free-will and glory. He was a monk 
of an honester age, that being asked how he could en 


lure that life, without the pleasure of books, answered 


* The foll 
( umming, ot 
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tle of the mind’s dim eyes ter, tl Ids 1 events, 
are, that we may dissect, |v | , 
find the causes, there is ‘Irr i . ! than rashness: he that 
But, when we come } ometil niss the mark : but he that 
buried antiquity, and unto un- no , shall | ¢ vel hit it A rash 
sa, which is deepet act mav be ! , activeness of the penitent, 
Much may be ! v non id h I But irresolution 
by studious inquisition; but more will ever | ints Oo te an acue shakes 
which man cannot discover 
“What is that man good for, tha 
n his own voluntary relation One would break that ‘ nts | ol 
false lines only serve to mislead |enen euters seldon For, being known to be 
e priv t , t ntinual 
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t cannot be trusted it 
? uall I st nends, or our w rst 


y to our 1 ed actions, and our more « 


have the advantage of being believed 
Friends have more of the 


lial into atoms, whose 
—whose every stealing minute attempts to shame \ 
un Speec h is the commerce of the world, and words | conversa 

are the cement of society W hat have we to rest upon |before a remove d frend 
in this world, but the profe ssions and declarations that/tongue, but servants of the hand: and actions, for the 
men seriously and solemnly offer: When any of these | most part, sf a man more truly than words, At 
fail, a licament of the world is broke; and whatever |tendants are like to the locks that belong to a house; 
this upheld as a foundation, falls. Truth is the good|while they are strong and close, they preserve us in 
man’s mistress, whose beauty he dares justify uguinst |safety; but weak, or open, we are left a prey to thieves 
ull the furious tiltings of her wandering enemies ; ’tis If they be such as a iger may pick, or another open 
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thronged hall. 
here the 
blind, and deaf, and dumb. 


hath left me unsaluted atido by them as Joseph thought to have done by Mary, 


{ ll, l have been certain of h $|seek to cov 
and have found this, not an intended |is like strik 
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ing of a deerin the herd; it not only wounds 
loss of enabling blood, but betrays him to 
his enemy; and makes him, by his fellows, 
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Even concealment of 
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of it in secret, it shows we wish he s ld themselves 
the world 9 ; 
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chest excellency of the Resolves—a 
ch every merit of 
ificance—is the purity of 

inciples they exhibit. Wee 
refer the reader to the 
r— The Danger of once ¢ 
and Good Works—Of pre 
> which are t : 


ris place, Essays, 


A? 


ave 
sures of the 
Ss ume, I 
ey neitner esc 
vigorous reprehension. 
“that are called Puritans, yet few, « 
W nere 
the most part held 
new, that it I 


i nh sure 


a name ol 

ath scarcely yet ob ’ 
nor is it an appellation derived from one 
nets we may find digested into 
volume; whereby we do much err in the applic 

n. It imports a kind of excellency above another, | joc. , 
which man (being conscious of his own frail bend-|¢oo f 
ings) is ashamed to assume to himself. So that I 
believe there are men which would be Puritans, but, 
ndeed, not any that are.” And 
conclusion : 


man’s name, whose te 


t! *s eye O 
he comes to this extreme taxation 


bees keep the 
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ther burn them or drive Since in the darkest night they may 
their government are the By their quick motion find a way 
n estates That a desire lo see each other by reflectior 
walk upon pinnas les and 
not only the footing is full The waving sea can w 
nness of that thev tread on, Bathe some high palace that hath s 
hat too Far from the main up in the rive 
Oh, think not then but love can do 
4s much, for that’s an ocean too 
That flows not every day, but 


One plece deserves a more partict r notice, 
relates to that much abused and now 
“Rare Ben Jonson.” Our readers may 
remembrance, that, after the condemnati 
his ** New Inn,”’ Jonson wrote a peevish ode, 


ning thus 


he loathe 
loath tre 
| 


ence 


id impuc 
of wit.” 


Randolph ur Carew wrote friendly parodie 
this ode, and others imone the rest Felltham 


lished replies to it. Felltham’ ply commence 


‘Come, leave th AuIcVvy Way 
Of baiting those that 


Dear for the 


Mr. Gifford, the vf d zealous defender of J 

n, remarks with gr candour of this reply 
ippears to me to have ac nsiderable degree of merit 
' 


I and its good sense and per wity cannot be denied 


Randolph, Jonson's ted son, whom we meet wil 
hose nose 
on another occasion, as the encomlast of the aut! 


First” 1s|° the “* Resolves,”’ was, in this instance, one of th 
dicious advocates that old Ben himself disclain 

“ ‘**] will have no man addict himself to me; butifl | 

have any thing right, defend it as Truth’s, not mine 


thing but 


It t me to have any man fence or fight { 
me, to flourish or take ide: stand for truth 
‘tis enough.” Fellth: as it appears, wrote wi 
he thought, but without the slightest tincture of 
will towards Jonson, of whose great talents he 
pears to have been a sincere admirer, since he ist 
be found among the warmest his eulogists, in the 
collecti ym poems o1 ( > « ntitled oe Jons« 
Verhius.”” 

We lay aside the Resolves, as we part from 
dearest friends, in the hope of frequently returni 
to them. We recommend the whole of them to our 
readers’ perusal. They will find therein more solid 
maxims, as much piety, and far better writing, than 
in most of the pulpit lectares now current among us. 

We can also recommend the edition by Mr, Cum- 
ming, who has well performed his duty as an edit 
It is but right, however, to mention, that he has given 
a selection only (though a very extensive one) of the 
chapters,—that he has curtailed, as he says in his 
preface, ‘“*a few impurities;”’ and, which we like 
“s least of all, “for such obsolete words and quaint 
|phrases as might not be intelligible, except to those 
|conversant with the writers of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, or might not carry with them a 
ready signification to the minds of readers at large, 
ce dies, and dying proves |he has substituted others which appeared to him bet- 
> can consist with loves, ter adapted to convey the author’s meaning; and he 

rtake of fair perfection (has) ventured, occasionally, somewhat to modernize 


‘opy of verses 
ine c yllections, 


se p etry : 


linge | 


=a 
i 
iight’s black wings do overtake me 


thy beauties the 
s do sleeping men, 


heir bright rays awake m«¢ 
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the dress in which the writer had clothed his thoughts ;|men of superior education, amongst whom are found 


1: freedom which he (has) sparingly, and, he trusts,| many individuals of great eminence in different branch- 





wwtiously exercised.”’ All this may, perhaps, be es of learning and science. Yet this class are only 
ecessary, in order to render the book generally use- Jews by name, as they have almost entirely rejected 
For our parts, however, we contess, that we! the ceremonial law, and retained only a kind of bibli 
snnot so easily consent to part with the little quaint- cal rationalism. About a dozen years ago, they esta- 
esses of style, which, to our minds, convey a greater blished at Berlin a | iblie w ship, in which the Ger 
irm than more polished diction; and believing, as man language was used ead of the Hebrew; but 
we do, in the soundness of Hume’s celebrated dis-| the government soon prohibited its exercise, as having 
nection between ancient liberty and modern licen- a decidedly deistical tendency. The Jew f Franc 
‘ usness, we are content to pardon all the pruriencies fort, and of some other commercial V in Germany, 
‘ ve have yet discovered in Owen Felltham’s Resolves. are, with the small exce ption ol me tew d people, 
entering the general civilizati oft c try, not 
J by means of a higher literary and scientific education, 
but by the even more powerful incitement of a vulgar 
vanity; the Jewish fop of Francfort ca is little 
From the British and Foreign Review rbout Mosaic institutions, or the traditi 4 Tal 
1, as his learned and skeptical brother of Berlin 
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Ihe Jews have retained their distinct character bet- 
1. Théorie du Judaism. Par. ’ Aner Lovuts Cutanynt, | ‘°* ™ Bohemia than in any other pes { Germany ; 
jz, but the Polish Jew is the Jew par excellence, and such 


Professeur des Langues Urientales a [ Université de 

Varsovie Paris, 1829 ss the dark superstition of the middle ages has mould- 
Host. Geschichie der Juden. Berlin ed him. Centuries have rolled on, revolutions have 
The Jewish Intelligencer London, 1837 convulsed the globe, many opinions have arisen, di 
Ceremonies, customs, rites and traditions of the Jews. turbed the world and passed away; but the Polish 
By Hyman Isaacs, a converted Jew London Jew remains unchanged, the same in his outward ap- 


pearance and internal dispositions, in his physical and 

On entering Poland from Germany, the traveller is| moral condition, as he was on entering Pol 

struck by the appearance of a people entirely different|the end of the eleventh century, when he found there 
from the Slavonian natives of the country. This po-'a refuge from the Crusaders, who commenced thei 
jlation, which presents the spectacle of a strange) great work of delivering the Holy Land by persect 


ind toward 


nixture of the east and of the middle ages, swarms | ting in Germany with fire and sword the ancient inh 

} towns and villages, crowds the markets and tho-|bitant of Palestine. 

ughfare 8, occupies tne it ns, shops and pub ic house 8, The Jewish nation prese nts am t intere Ing ub- 
und is found wherever an opportunity may present ject for the meditation of eri mind ; a helpless 





self for realizing gains, without submitting to 


1y race of men whom all nations have endeavoured 





. hard work. ‘The sharply-drawn features and long) exterminate, subsisting during ages of unrelentit 
; beards of the men, and the coal-black glowing eyes persecution ; and though dispersed over all the sur 
f the women, betray their oriental origin; whilst the! face of the world, preserving everywhere their own 
flowing robes and hanging sleeves of the males, as customs and religious rites, connected with each other 
well as the gothic head dresses, necklaces and arm- by the community of sentiments, of antipathies and 
ands of the females, strongly reminding us of some} pursuits, yet separated by a wonderful destiny from 
: picture which represents a scene of the middle ages, |the general mass of mankind.* ‘Their preservation as 
attest a nation that has remained stationary amidst the a distinct people is indeed an event unparalleled in 
general progress of centuries. This nation are the'the annals of the world. What become of those 
hildren of Israel, the justly celebrated Jews of Po-! cele brated empires whose very name still excites our 
nd. admiration by the idea of greatness attached to them, 
In England the Jewish capitalist, banker, or stock-/and whose power embraced the whole surface of the 
roker, is discernible to an observant eye only by his'then known world? They are niv remembered as 
5 riental cast of physiognomy, or to be detected by oc-! monuments of the vanity of human greatness. Greece 
sional mistakes in the pronunciation of the w and/and Rome are no more. “Their descendants, mixed 
thev; even the dealer in old clothes, who nests in| with other nations, have lost even the traces of thei 
- Monmouth Street, or some other purlieu of the great/origin; whilst a population of a few millions of men, 
metropolis, differs not in his outward appearance from so often subjugated, stands the test of thirty revolving 
2 other individuals engaged in the same pursuits of life. 
In France, the Jew is almost entirely absorbed by the 
rapid progress of civilization. In Germany, although ap 7 ean : mye. t a ton _—_ spir t of the Pru 
much more numerous than in the two above-mentioned |°!"" 8¢™m mistration, which has been lately published a 
s Berlin, that the Jews should no longer be called in the 
countries, the Jews are rapidly losing their exclusive || r i oiies Gemoaiiinnn anit teen meh en ai gif 
. character, through the general progress of knowledge oe er ag henna, > SEER SSTEOS, Se 
: . ’ z 5 prog = ily Jews, which name is still in Germany, as well as 
and civilization, by which even they are hurried for-|in many other countries, used as aterm of pprobrium, 
| ward, notwithstanding the efforts of many of them to particularly by the lower classes j 
ppose a tendency which, destroying their separate * It is well understood that we except from this rene- 
nationality, amalgamates them with the aborigines of| raj rule the Jews whom we have described as hav ing 
‘ the country where they have settled. The Jews of! lost their sé parate nationality by the general progress 
4 Berlin,* particularly the more opulent, are generally|of civilization; the number of such Jews is however 


ee very small when compared to their total populati n 


* We are indeed at a loss how to explain the absurd! scattered over all the world 
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ordeal of unpar 


paralleled persecu- 


eserve laws which were given 
s of the world, in the infancy of 
ry i this W ceriul pe ple con- 
e wi e ¢ est age f the 
¢ to believe that it will 
tier oul f The Jews 
m cit 1 the exemp- 

n i ! ns atiords the 

» ti h cred Scrip- 
it W | ( eTse ver 
' e depositories 

which el \ ellel and 
e clearly | ctet “ Had 

‘ eel ( verted, we 
t vil SS¢ H vd 

ve shot have no wit 

x t ‘ mplishime f our 
clog the ae ( on f thei 

if nave « it red 

fu hed every age with 

the the Christian 

0 f ) eir be ne 

i ppe Ss i 
‘ vo mi the di 

t wh i tney eject, rnd 
he he fait ft others tn those 
ey retuse to yield their own 
immediate subject, the 
number, living in different 
tituted the kingdom of Poland 
1772, may be computed at two 
tenth part of the whole popula- 
s. Such an agerecation of Jews 


lige, never taken place in any other 


|they fled before the persecutions of the Crusaders 
This fact seems to derive confirmation from the < 
cumstance, that the language of the Polish Jews 
even to this day a corrupted German. There is 

to that many arrived likew 


a re believe 
1 the Russian principalities, whence they w 


g ison 
) irom 


expelled in the beginning of the 12th centary. Ther 
is, however, sufficient evidence that the Jew 
ilready been settled in Poland previously to the firs 
Crusade, and that they enjoyed great privileges. W, 
know from Dlugosh, that Saint Judith, queen of \ 
dislavus Herman, who reigned (1079—1102) exper 
ed large sums to redeem from the Jews such debt 
is were unable to pay their obligations. It 1ppear 
from this that the Jews had a right to detain in pris 
their insolvent debtors until they had discharged the 
ebt bw their labor r. The law by which sucl 
debt was delivered into the power of his credit 
until he paid off his debt with the pr duce of his 
bour, existed in almost all the early Slavonian cod 
it proves that the Jews were much favoured, 

the applicati f that law was extended to th 
Christian debt 

Ihe first known privile ve gral ted to the Jews 
Poland is that of Boleslaus, duke of Grand Pola: 


dated Kalish 1264, and which affords them consider 
The 


yon them in 1334, by Casimir ti 


le advantages. most extensive rights wer 


} 


1 Uf 


reat, who calls them his faithful and able 


owever conterret 
subnbiects, 
fideles et tdonet. 

1 
ment to Esthe 
two son 


to Cassimir’s known att 
a beautiful Jewess, by whom he had 
educated in the Christian reli- 
gion, and ighters, who followed the creed 
of their mother. This assertion, however, althoug 
repeated by almost every historian who has writter 

n the Jews, falls entirely to the ground, when we 
consider that the privilege in question was granted two 
years after Casimir’s accession to the throne, whilst 
became enamoured of the fair Jewess only in the 
latter years of his reign; and it is very likely that the 
beautiful Esther, whose influence is described to have 
s advantageous to her nation as that of her royal 
born when the above mentioned 


se ascribed ich. 


were 





, ¢ 
Is & 


» Who were 





severa 





he 


been a 


namesake, was not 


‘privilege was granted. 








natural cons juence of their 
Poland milder treatment and 
in any other part of Europe 
ected them from every quarter 
unjustly called their para- 
first Jews who ar 
lugit 31 ly I vy, whence 
f J ts of the 
; 
k th f G oire 
P 
nent x that the Jewish rel 
st f Je ale 
tf a sta the cree 
s of a ean the mo 
| king f Chasars, whose 
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profe Judaism in the 
\ rhis fact, ted by the 
Buxtorf, ju 
ans a a mh 
‘ e f some 
fl Fozlan, 
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in translation by the 


This important document seems to be in a great 
tion of privilege of 1264; 


from its provisions, that the Jews e 


ynfirma the 


measure the c 


ind it appears 


yed in many respects rights, equal to those of thé 
nobles. ‘This opinion derives additional confirmat 


from the circumstance, that by the provisions of the 
statute of Vislitza, given by Casimir the Great, 1347, 
the Jews were subject to territorial or common law by 
udged, and not to the stat 


ac 


which the nobles were j 
f Magdeburg, or the German municipal law wh 
ruled thet 








wns. 
They were however amenable, not to the territorial 
courts where the nobles were judged, but to the tr- 
| of the king; or to that of a Palatine, i. e. y 
not judged by the judicial, but by the adminis- 
trative authorities. 
The rights conferred on 
mentioned privilege are very great 








bur 


were 


»ia 





the Jews in the ahove 
indeed, and per- 


e 





haps evince too much partiality for a nation which, 


having no other pursuit than gain, naturally acquired 
iN avaricious propensity ; and which, being the vbject 
f almost universal « dium and persecution, was neces- 


|sarily animated by great hatred against the Christians, 
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»n whom it sought to retaliate its numberless wrongs|to have the approbation of the king, and this the en- 





whenever a fair opportunity presented itself for doing lightened and humane Sigismund Augustus would 
o wiih impunity. never have given Myszkowski, the grand marshal 
It was enacted by the above mentioned law, that of the crown, who was a protestant, explained to the 
he evidence of a Christian could not be admitted monarch the absurdity of the charge; but the bishop 
gainst a Jew, unles upported by that of a Jew Przerembski, who was chancellor, forged a royal 
ilso. exrequat this was immediately d vered. Mysz 
In all cases respecting money lent by a Jew and kowski ided 1 bishop with the severest reprceache 
ods pawned by a Christian, the oath of the first of in the presence tf the m rch; an der was des 
them decided in his tavour, without requiring any jul patched t evoke the ¢ requatu , but arrived too 
ther evidence. This enactment was in itself too par ite, and the execut had already take ace. This 
al, and afforded great facility, as well as inducement, |action excited univ i idignation. The king re- 
for perjury. Moreover, it is well known that the Tal-| proached the | te ie i lience for having 
nud contains very dang us precepts relating to oath ntenanced pre Lice and perst », and for 
taken to persons professing another creed than the|having stained Poland with innocent b 1, and Lip 
Jews. Every kind of mental reservation, and of the! pomani immediately left Poland, withou Liti for 
st perverse casuistry, is not only allowed, but even | the orde f the Pope 
ecommended by that |t K in transactions wiih the It ippea that In the sixteenth ce Vy. the tate of 
goim, or infidel. By asserting this, we do not mean|the Jews in Poland was highly prosperous Gratiani, 
to cast a general imputati on the Jewish characte ni ife of Cardinal Commendoni, who had many 
we only allude to a fact which is confessed by the| times visited the country, gives the f owing descrip- 
nore enlightened Jews, who strongly condemn the tion of the Jews of tl thern province 
nsocial tendency of the Talmudic doctrines, dictated a er 
by @ spirit of revenge against the universal oppression of Jews. whe 6 aot despiet ; = os ther eek te 
whieh the nation had been exposed i ston «They do not live there on the ot 
The Jews could lend money, not only on moveables, |, ofts of their usury and services, although they do 
but also on landed property, and take possession of it jot refuse t kind of gain; but they | vrounds. 
in case of non-payment. ‘Their persons and property are engaged in commer und apply themselves to 
were amply secured against every violence, and they | sciences, particularly to medicine and astrology The 
continued undisturbed in the enjoyment of their privi-| are almost evervwhere emploved in the collection of 
lege till 1406. In this year a canon of Cracow called | customs lifferent merchandise They may acquire 
Budek, excited the people so violently by a sermon cons lerab fortune und they are not only on the 
vhich he preached, that they rushed from the church, footing of respecta p pie, Dut se etime are placed 
ind attacked the quarter of the town which was inhab t y < They hav pe liar badge 
ted by the Jews the lust of rapine united with reli- | to i ish ¢ from the ¢ lans; ¢ have even 
rious fanaticism, and a great number of Jews were |e permission to wear a sword, and to go about armed 
rdered, and their property pillaged Dy the infuriated I sort, t \ oy all the rights of « cit s.”” 
b. / le ( 1 ( nmendon p. Gratian, ft wduit en 
he statute of king Alexander, published by the Franca s par Flechier évéque de Nismes, page 
Ubancellor Laski 1507, contains the privilege of Casi- I'wo Polish Jews visited Palestine about 1534, and 
ir, but with many additional provisions of a less fa-| publishe d a description of the marve is river Sab- 
urable nature. It was inserted rather as a law|/bathion.* which is said to flow only during six days 


gainst than in favour of the nation, because the tide} in the week. and to stop on the Sabbath. The Jesuits 
{ public opinion was at that time against them, and|burned the work publicly in the market-place of 








I 
the Chancellor was even accused of having been| Breslau. It was also at that time a prevalent custom 
ibed by the Jews, for inserting the above mentioned | —_ 
aw at all. * The Jews assert that this river is exceedingly wide 
In 1556, an ecclesiastical synod was convoked at/and so agitated during six days in the week that no ves 
Lowich under the presidency of Aloisius Lippomani,|sel can navigate it; that stones of an immense size, hay 
egate of the Pope. The object of that convocation |ing the appearance of pumice stone, are cont nually 
being the confutation of heretics, they wished to con- fly ge out of it As however, as the Sabbath be- 
vince the Protestants, as we is those who insisted |£'1"5, this Priv s entirely dried up; but if any person 
ipon a communion of two kinds, that the host, being |5"° Id y ) it, y would be unavoidably 
the real body of our Saviour, contained blood. They /|'°* , t the , itest ol could not 
vented an accusati n which, according to the cele- SS OV I 5a ; ath pigaes soe « - ed an . ¢ 
rated ecclesiastical writer Raynaldus, opportunely at ' Be } ” in , resi ; ig U n 
pened (commode accidit A woman belonging to|“'2°S ° «ag a P r= be 8 rp ; bs ;. o 
the class of nobles calle 1 Lazecka, was accused ot fa ni] ; De | : “ale : , mole © hy + - 
ving @olen a host, and sold it to the Jews, who ¢ X- neal . oo f that of Jerusalem, a high priest, 
traeted blood by pertorating it with needles. Ihe =e ate : scles. Uri and 1 aan an Their 
d was exhibited and officially attested. The}. ocifcees are consumed bv a sacred fire from heaven: 
Jews endeavoured in vain to prove the absurdity of |they live am st themselves in grea und har 
the charge, by arguing that thelr religion forbade them |, ny, and have ull things in , The walls 
believe the doctrine of transubstantiation, and con-|round their citv are so hich that tl annot see thé 
sequentiy that a wafer might contain blood. The ec-!summit of then und ever since t time they have 
esiastical court condemned the woman and the Jews et settied there I strang ha n within their 
be burnt; but it was difficult to carry into execu-|walls or territories, the last being s unded by t 
m such an iniquitous sentence, as it was necessary |above-t tioned river Sa t 
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to wear rings with a cabalistical 
sign of the above-mentioned river. 

Rabbinical learning flourished in Poland during the 
seventeenth century. The learned historian of the 
Jews, Basnage, ventions a celebrated rabbi who ex- 


amongst the Jew 


pounded the law at Cracow during twenty years, and 
to attend whose lecture lisciples crowded from all 
parts. ® 

Isaac Aaronowich (son of Aaron.) a learned printer 
st Cracow, published from his n press the Baby- 
lonian Talmud in thirteen volumes, 1603-1617. There 
were | Jewish presses at Cracow; that of Isaac 
Aaronowich continued eighty years The town of 
Lublin was also renowned for its Hebrew presses; 
2nd a learned Jew, Joshua Bar Israel, published there 


the Talmud of Jerusalem, and Bar Abraham Kalony- 


nus reprinted i 1 ame town, 1617-27, the Rabv- 
lonian Talmud, after the edition published by Jus- 
tiniani at Venice. There were besides Jewish print- 


ing-offices at Posen, Zolkiew and Wilna. The Jews 
experienced great calamities in the wars of the Cosacs, 
which took place the middle of the 17th century. 
I'he Cosacs and the revolted peasants massacred great 
numbers of them in the Ukraine, Podolia and Vol- 
hynia, considering them as the most guilty tools of 
the oppression they had experienced from their mas- 
ters. In the town of Constantinow in Volhynia the 
Jews defended themselves by force against the Co 
sacs; the town was, however taken, and all the Jews, 
whose number am ted to 14,000, were slain with- 
ut distinction of age or sex. 

After the dismemberment of Poland, the Jews were 
subject to various regulations under the domination of 
the three powers who divided the bloody spoils of that 
infortunate country. In Austria the Emperor Joseph 
the Second granted them many privileges which they 
formerly did not bjected them to the 
military service. In Prussia some new regulations 
but they were not sub- 


ssess, but he s 


respecting them were adopted, 





jected to the military service. In Russia they are di- 
vided amongst the class of merc! and burghers, 
ind pay, Desides t xes imposed he aboveemen- 
tioned classes, some others exclusively as Jews, par- 
ticularly on account of their exemption from military 
ervice. Since the access! f Nicholas, however, 
this exemptior § been al shed, and the military 
juties are exacted even more oppressively from Jews 


rhe recruits are for the most part 
r thirteen years 


an Christians 
taken from among the boys of twelve 


of age, who are sent at once to the army or to military 
schools of an inferior class. The Jews naturally look 
upon this a&8 a most oppressive reguiation; itsc 

sequence gener vy being that the boys abandon their 


owr and adopt the dogmas of the Russ -Greek 


church. 


In 1825, the Emper Alexander appointed a com- 
mittee to give a new rganization to the Jews of the 
kingdom of P d, which uy 1 population of about 
four millions contains nearly 400,000 Jews. The 
committee began its labours by making a systemati- 
eally arranged collect f all the laws and regula- 
ul ns concerning them that had been issued by the go- 
vernments of Austria, Prussia, the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, from 1807 to 1814, which were obliga- 
tory in the provinces constituted by the Congress of 

* The first professor of He ew at the university of 
Crac vas a ba } 


Vienna under the name of the kingdom of Poland, as 
well as those that were published on the same subject 
by the administration of the above-mentioned king 
dom, from the time of its creation in 1815 till 1825 
These various laws and regulations, frequently 
most contradictory nature, amounted to the number 
upwards of seven hundred. After having complete 
their wearisome task and presented their report t 
sovereign, the committee proce eded to take measu 
in order to effect the reformation of the Jews, and t 
ameliorate their physical and moral condition. The 
first measure proposed was the formatiun of a sen 
nary where the future Rabbis and teachers of Jewis 
schools were to be educated, under the superintend 
ence of the government, in order to substitute men of 
sound learning and morals for the ignorant, supersti 
tious, and fanatical Rabbis, who did every thing in 
their power to prevent the spread of knowledge 
amongst their countrymen. This undertaking, a 
though acknowledged on all hands to be of paramount 
importance, met with the greatest difficulties in its 
execution. The Jews opposed it violently as an in- 
stitution threatening to destroy their religion; whilst 
the government, considering it almost impracticable 
was reluctant to grant any funds for promoting s 
scheme, the result of which was considered little bet 
ter than chimerical. At last, more by the persona 
influence of the members of the committee thar 
through conviction of the usefulness of the proposed 
institution, the government were induced to grant 
16,000 Polish florins (£400 sterling) per annum fo 
the maintenance of that seminary. This smal] sub 
sidy was, however, husbanded with so much o 
ment that a school was opened on the following plan 
The studies were divided into two separate courses 
one embracing the expounding of the Talmud, a know 
ledge of which, in spite of its absurd doctrines, 
indispensable for a Jewish Rabbi; the second devoted 
to the stady of the Polish language and literator 
mathematics, history, geography, and grammatica 
instruction in the Hebrew language. This last met 
with great, although not openly avowed opposit 
from the bigoted Talmudists, who maintain that a 
grammatical knowledge of Hebrew leads to infidelity; 
a charge which, according to the meaning they atta 
to religion, is not without foundation, as the know 





ledge of Hebrew grammar overturns whole chapters 
of the Talmud, entirely founded on a false interpreta 
tion of words and passages of the Bible. The schoo 
had at its opening eight pupils, who were lodged and 
boarded on the premises at the expense of the estab 
ishment, and eight daily pupils, who received almost 
gratuitous instruction. Boarders were admitted on 
payment of £10 per annum, and daily pupils at the 
rate of 50s. for the same term. Both classes under 
went a public examination six months after the forma- 
tion of the school, and it produced snch a satisfactory 
result, that their number was immediately doubled, 
and the prosperity of the institution advanced 80 rap- 
idly, that after three years of existence it reckoned 
about one hundred and twenty pupils, and its popu 
larity amongst the Jews themselves was such, that 
many learned Rabbis became anxious to have thei 
children educated at the establishment. The govern 
ment doubled the funds originally granted for the 
maintenance of the institution, which might certain|} 
have succeeded in producing a moral revoluti 
Jews in Poland, but we are unable t 
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ivy what h’s become f it since the events which! the Pharisees after the estraction of J 


ok place in that country in 1830-31.* vailing over the rest, the study of tradi 
The committee had prepared different plans for the/ the ct yiect of attention in all 
r ’ ’ 


























etormation of the Jews, but their execution present- The n r of those traditions had in a lo g course 
numerous difficulties, which could be overcome|of time so greatly increased, that the doctors, whose 
y by dint of perseverance, was prevent d through | principal emy ment it was to illustrate them by 
events we have ded to. It would be super-;new expla ions, 1 nf their authority 
] $ to canvass the merits or demerits of projects,| found it necessary 1 sist their ret ection by com 
e execution of which has not even been ed, and /mitting them cis to writing. At the 
we sha nit rseives to ment g yne same ve the 5 es took ~ the expla 
which had 1 ly be ced t already i at 8 ceptors tw were pre 
é yart npleted by the Chiaryni, a mem-| serve: i ‘ » Into v ; commentaries 
‘ rt the OVE entioned mmittee—we mean the rhe « “ cn al t these ircumstances 
sia ri mM ame m a [ a that 
It had bee e be f ler t t id) 
well yiu , ele te R iJ 1 " ithe Ss t 
ere ; yho ~ ‘ er ne ‘ \ ‘ , q the 
> t l ar eC 1 ce vy. 1 11 f $sa empt a new 
1 x Jew are reg ted. We think therefore, that diges f = 1 t ment 8 of the 
ef account of this extraordinary work will per-| most fam 106 I } ; King 1 
aps De t unacceptal t such of « Jers saia t ive en Vv n gi é It wa 
AVE ever had Pr \ 1 paying tion f completec, ac ing t t rf 
at ject Jewish writers, a t € na of € fur 
After the des nof Jerusalem by Titus y ajand « tes the ty f the Talm np! 
ail number of lea 1 men was left amongst the he ing all the av 1 inst ‘ besides 
¢ t 1 smit their ancient Joctrines and instit the Ay S v the J t? ' nd t 
t 3 posterity Of these art « aped into Eevpt obey Jt sists of tt f and ¢« 
ar part retired t Babylon, th which « tries ar f different pas f i the s es an 
refucees were humanely treated. Those who remained Serves as a supplement to the writte v \ 1ing 
Palestine collected the scattered fragments of Jew- to the int ese traditions we lelivered t 
sh learning from the general wre¢ nto the academy | M je on M t Sinal, and he af 
Jafna, where they also revived their forms of wor-|terwards mm ed them to Aaron, Eleazar and 
hip. The founder of that sc | was the celebrated his s¢ ant Josh They transmitted to tne 
Rabbi Jochanan, f whom the Jewish writers say,| elders, wh 1elivered them t et ind they 
th if the whole heavens were paper, all the trees ’ } Jere an t B ! I him t 
the world pens, and all the men writers, they would Ezra, « lelivered them to the Grar Synagogue 
not be abla to r wad hie merit The academy of Ih @ the r t 8 Were ha ied ‘ | m ge era 
ifna, which according to the same Jewish writers tor generation in regular succession till they were 
onsisted of three hundred schools or classes of p trans! ed to Judah umitted them 
s, was.completed by Rabbi Gamaliel, and its grea wi . i ormed 
scess induced many dispersed Jews to return The Mishna h lid not res ail the doubt 
their native country. Soon afterwards another acade- ful questions wh liated by 6 Jew ind uf 
my was founded at Tiberias, which surpassed that of was thought that some larger explan n was neces 





Jafna, and became the chief seat of Jewish learning sary 


Palestine. This school obtained privileges and sed Jochanan, a celebrated Rabbi, to cor 

immunities from the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and it the assistance of two disciples of J ’ 
iced that curious record of Jewish lore ca ich for 

Talmud. ond part of the Talmud. Rabbi Asce, 

Jewish academy of Babylor, who died 


o} ‘ >» & at 
her Gemara ¢ ! 








aue 


The Talmod is composed of two parts, called the 


its origin may be as ( 


nmentary on the 





mishna and the gemara, 





ribed to the following circumstances. t 


. \ Mu } ppeliaul I 


* We cannot omit mentioning an instance of the!of Jerusalem, being compiled in Palestin 















great progress made by some of the pupils of the'same Mishna with the commentar r Gemara of 
sch ol in question One of them who on en eR i Asce is ¢ Tal 1 of Babylon, on a 
ac | could scarcely speak Polish, acquired - t of its bei that city: both these 
h- ] - , -_ , mot , 
} yin at language after three years of education, | works e we ret the Jews. a - 
, ~ = ¥ ‘ ; ’ ’ ul 
that posed some poems, of which the most fact the T hing hut a , 
’ 1 ry ; , 7 aimue gD i 
: noovie patriot 
i 4 f that { he Jews t only yn 
f “e th hatte) . , y 
farseillaise. | er the I ud e of eq ' ine origin with 
rs s | 
4 . ’ e) ‘ Nerint es ‘? va ‘ teve ‘ nparl Co 
‘ rhe writ er. ’ 4 _—o 
trvn e Script ‘ t er, the Mish a ‘ e, and the 
i 7" 
a ( a in tir ' I Gemaras 
tf his young a ; 
lefence of the WC are thing but a collect ents, para 
mmon cause, for which he obtained an officer’s com CS, » nine eras gree 
mission, as well as another pupil of the same schoo] men of the Jewish schools. f @ most unso- 
. : . _— . , . tir Py ? } ] 
who assisted him in his efforts to inspire the Jews with clai precepts, inculcating the aired to all 
patriotic feelings that is nota Jew; and it can hard e wondered at, 


the Jewish sch 


shoa. The 


The sect of Mishna of Judah the saint, with the Gemara of Joch 
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rATE OF THE 





if we side hat the Jews were the the biect ol 
general persecution, being themselves deprived otf al 
power. Itw atural enough that the leaders of that 

unt tur ¢ es uid ‘ t t! sentin ts of 

prot 1 € y t the tions not wi 

the yw n their religion rate 
’ \ ve ( ns \ tene \ de 

; I'he eney i 3 Ww K Was 

f t ) ent ( Vritte 1 it DY 

us R ! e ext ment 

f deep y ¢ : . ’ e progress 

Civili eat t ews \ I em 

e ent ed these ‘ , and 

f y f ece . n f Nl l iW, 
P f re eal 


cha red ‘ Live ‘ wes, 
the Ta 1 exe ‘ ity er thel 
minds 
It w eref ' é ‘ ‘ 
t ' ee t at the ‘ me } ae- 
vy 1 ‘ flue ‘ “ ‘ 1 sot 
eu e greal ¢ n t il i I 
' f le \ ‘ ‘ ~ leinna 
, ‘ ‘ | 
' lize \ 1 lan- 





. fT ' { | lan- 
g f the I vy of Warsaw s f iS ar- 
r P , 1819 \ ne t 
the \ i ' ; ‘ re. it 
“ Tr ‘ extra \ ' He 
‘ ed I ‘ it Siatl g it | e wh ( 
I » ‘ there ar nly part ions.* 
The enterprise was, however, too « sal to be com- 
pleted by a vi ,» and was necessary t 
tain the ¢ Lg f tl gov ne He was 
yliged t 1 ggie with the greatest « mci es, thrown 
very adroitly in his way by the Jews; they even suc- 
cf de ] If t MT t Pp , Ss ivall >) ne Tal 
1 av 1 emse Ss of that cir Sta e to caium 
¢ ‘ ect bet the ecclesiastical authorities, 
represent y to th 1! nces ol 1¢ 
chure ] t i nbd with neretical 
pint 
\ t ‘ wer vever ts client 
ashe ‘ ( iryni, W tec y a strong 
nvict f th 36 ne { s |] ited 
t zea witt i T ( i stead t . 1} OSE 
pr . of ect. bin ¢ =» were at lant 
r t wi I} O f cK w- 
ledgwed th f the pr 1 enterprise, 
te end der to carry itt execu- 
34 ed t t I ! s e eX. 
f ted | f ‘ is { ‘ unl- 
vers \ \ nbe ti f } were 
‘ 1cre r Ss 1 the ; \ 1 the 
work was \ roe g vhe t political 
é st t ein P LS30-31 ispend- 
ed its progress ‘ ul itedly ive been re- 
. " ‘ ely en t ¢ ary wh 
ied mm IRSL i 1 t ects of tracted 
er-exertion. H be t ( mented ; 
ely p 1 another individual of 
m ‘ M ‘ faculties t 
* Ra e ha ? a Crern 1 of tl whole 
Mist ut of e Gemara, i few detached pol 
t 5 have been t lated into Lat 
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the completion of such a work, without any othe 
motive than the promotion of knowledge, and the a 
celeration of the moral emancipation of the Jews fron 
he bonds of Talmudic superstition. ‘ 
The general plan of the above-mentioned commit 
tee, tor the reformation of the Jews was a gradua 
1dmission to the civil rights and advantages, fron 
hich they are now excluded, of those individuals 
elr nation who, by receiving a good education, and 
lopting the m ers and customs ot the rest of the 
inhabitants, abana thelr uperstitions i 
xclusive t y." 
The Jews v form a pertect anomaly amongst t! 
ther inhabitants of the country, differing from the 
not only i he tward appearance, but also m the 
nanners, customs, and ideas. C nsidering thems f 
strangers in a foreign land, and having an entire 
separate « nmunityv, they « stitute In some respe 1 
kind of status in statu This voluntary estrang 
ment from the rest of the community in which th 1 
ive is sti further increased by the measures of the 


which subjects them to peculiar taxes 





ssigns separate quarters for their residence, &c. The I 
prin ’ biect of the formation of Polish Jew 
t ye to destroy all the moral and political barrier 
which se ate them trom their ft yww-ciluizens, t 
‘ vert s neers into usett subrects, in other w ‘ 
t ke of the Jew a Pole professi the Mosak . 
igri It wast ght that this object would be be 
att ‘ hy holding out to them rewards for their ad 
vanceme the seale of European civilization, a 
»y affording them ins of making it. 
We have eady mentioned, at the beginning 
i rticle, that the Polish Jew presents a striking 
rr ist with the rest of the inhabitants of thatec . 
try. This contrast increases on a closer examinat 
A Polis! 1 tenanted by a Jewish tamily exhibits 
most ¢ ! S ict e to the eyes ol an intel lige nt 
server. It is frequently a miserable hovel with a kind ' 
f large barn communicating with it, and serving a 
1 stable and a yard for different kinds of vehicles 
lhe habitation itself consists of a large room for the 
customers, and a small one for the family: this last is 
crowded to excess, and frequentiy exhibits the mos v 
extraordinary assemblage of contents: among wh 
plies of feather-beds are conspicuous, Dut so dirty 
ind exhaling such an offensive smell], that no trave 4 
er, however fatigued Dy his irney, Will be tempted 
repose n them his wearied limbs, in spite ' 
softness of the couch. Many fami ies frequently crow - 
into the same room, which is often divided into seve 
compartments, not by any kind of screens, Dut Dy 
mere es draw with chalk on the cy und-floor. ‘T , 
company is sometimes increased, particularly ir r ‘ 
weather, by a pet- f lyi g near the fire-place, 
vy veese ¢ k ing vasKkets piace di nde rthe Ww 1 
enche ich repre t¢ irs and sofas in the mis¢ , 
ble abode be easily imagined what ku , 
of harmony i by the discordant sounds ol . 
these noisy ined with the cries of chilare | 
and the s¢ en. Yet this apparent wret ‘ 
= t 
* It is however more than doubtful whether t U 
Government would have ever acceded to such a pro 
gressive scheme of civilization; and we think that 1 ' 
will never be carried into execution until Poland be : 
roy 


restored to independence under a constitutional ¢ 


ernment 














edness often considerable wealth; and the 
rough wooden cupboards, which form a part of the 
furniture of the room have 


contain gold chains, silver plate, rich female orna 
1 | . 


covers 


we described, sometimes 





ments studded with pearls and precious stones, a 
more than all, bonds for large sums, lent on the mos 
5 us terms. The same contrast which exists in 
e physical condition of the Polish Jew. may be fr 
ently observed in his intellectual state. Many a 
Jew, after spending all the day in the drudgery of 
serving customers of the most common descriptio1 
vith glasses of wine, brandy, or beer, calculating witl 
vidity how much corn, hay, wool, &c. he may extor 
the lowest price from an intoxicated peasant, 


fier having perambulated the streets of a town | 
lothes, retires at nig! 
affords 


litude, and there forgets the w 


and sell old ¢ 


abode, which 


ler to purchase 


the miserable him not eve 


enjoyment of sc 


i its cares amidst the ponderous volumes filled w 


the treasures of Rabbinical lore. His studies a 
wavs confined to the dry precepts { ceremoni 
iw; his mind often takes a higher flight in the ca- 

istic science contained in the Zohar,* meditating 











* The work called Zohar is writt 1 Chalda 
velopes the mysterious science called ( ,w 
itains many metaphysical subtleties as well as mar 
sionary speculations respecting comn t! 
ts. Some eminent Christian scholars, amongst wl 
e may quote the celebrated Picus of Mi la, hav 
een seduced into a ef the truth of t list 
ence 
I e are eve! t co trv i le t 
heve in the pov t ca 2 They relat 
TT t many othe st 3, at lived about t 
of the last cent a Jew call Dr. Fa lk, wh 
sed to resice 1 Well s Square La , and wh 
S$ a great Ca alist rh att yute to | ma 
lerful act ons, of whi wes lln ition only o1 
Dr. Faulk was in the habit of ¢ g on var cca 
ns to Epping Forest. One night when he was pas 
ng along Whitechapel Road, one of the hinder wheels 
f his carriage came off, which alarmed the coachman 
ut the Doctor ordered h m to proc eed, and the hinder 
wheel followed the carriage all the way to the fores 
4 well-known episode of Voltaire’s Zadie, where t 
ero of the tale travels about with a ingel disg € 
as a hermit, is taken from a Jewish cabalistic tradition 
The Jews assert at the | ophet Elijah is wande 2 
uit the world as a messenger of God, t a 5 
cernibie oniy to the eve ol persons ve 
abala A ra i called Benjami nce discovere a 
mpanie I i some tin mh S| eg at 
On this tour t entered the house of a v le 
abbi, who was very and had no children, ta \ 
onate wife who supported her husband f t 
produce of a cow, which was their whole | t 
lhe aged col le received Elijah and his cor or 
vith the greatest kindness, and treated them to t! pest 
of their means; but whe left the hospitable 
abode, Elijah prayed to th grhty to kill the cow 
They proceeded on their journey, and having entered 
i synagogue they were treated with slight, upon whic 
! hel ‘ 


Eljah prayed to God that all the Jews belonging 
On the follow- 


town, where « 


hat synagogue might become rulers 


ng sabbath they another 

ntering the synagogue they were received n 

greatest kindness; when they departed from the pla 
th 


Elijah prayed to God that amongst all the Jews 


habiting it there might be only one ruler, They ar- 
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THE JEWS IN POLAND. 


etaphvsical|struse speculation. Formerly the Jews in Poland, as 


the well as in other countries, were the principal phys 


igh 





cians; but since that science has progressed it is 
niv practised by such of the body as have received 
4 university education and who belong to the civilized 


class, who differ in every respect from the genuine 


n- The Jews were formerly governed by their own a 


thorities. called Cahals, which were a kind of m 
»s cipal body composed of several members elected by 


hemsel ves, chiefly from amongst the most learned 


1eir nation. ‘These Cahals possessed some jud 
und administrative functions, and were recognize 
the Government. They assessed and collect 
taxes imposed on the Jews; judged their minor 
ferences, decided upon religious matters, a8 divorces 


‘ 


maintenance of synagogues, &c. This kind of 
ministration is now almost everywhere abolished, or 
iccount of the great oppression which the Cahals 


e Jews, particularly by subje 


exercised over t 
them to the cherem, or anathema, which has beer 


4 curious custom prevails amongst the Jews of 


} g 
Poland in regard to thei f se with the othe 
i yitants of the ec try. They divide nge 
themselves houses, inns, lands and other property 
1 similar description belonging to Christians; and 


ther Jew except him to whom it was assigned | 


rht to purchase, to rent, or to derive by his industr 
any profit from such a property, which 1s often ent 

1 on a family for generations. ‘This custom, called 
Chazak, although prohibited by jaw ts still practised 
to a creat extent. a est ishe i 1 of mon p 

} r 5s I the VI whose erty has beer 
lisposed of lt is said to be derived from an absurd 
vaxim of the T'almud, which declares that all things 
reated belong t he Jews, and that the possess { 
them by the Gentiles is nothing better than a us 
ation of the Jewish rights. 

Learning constitutes aristocracy amongst th 





Jews, and the son of the po rest pare nts, who a 
ires great proficiency in the Talmud, will be sought 
by the richest merchant as a husband for his daugh 

er. They entertain also a high respect for the d 

, real or supposed ; and it frequent 








8 





y happens that a poor Jewish carrier, who claims 


descent, will be seated in the inn where he st 


suc 
for the sabbath in the first place at table and above 
his employer 


The education of the Polish Jew begins when he 1s 
four years old, and the boy is initiated at a very early 
eriod into the mysteries of the T'almud, which, 2s 
‘tion in life, and is filled with discussions of a very 

jecent nature respecting the intercourse between the 
sexes. The imagination of the youth is thereby so 
defiled that he becomes unable to feel any other sent 
ment of love than one of a merely sensual nature. 
The early marriages of the Jews, in which the incli 
nations of the parties are never consulted, contribute 
ikewise to destroy the more elevated feelings inspired 
by one sex in another. Butif platonic love is un 
known amongst the Polish Jews, there is on the other 


hand but little lewdness amongst them, and a profli 


we have said, contains rules and regulations for every 


all not call my 





me to call my mother Kootza, but I s 





mother Kootza, because my grandfather says that it is 


























gate is of as rare occurrence in that nation as a senti- 
mentalist. Marriage is a religious obligation, and 
every one Is married 3 even as every one is educated, 
as far as the knowledge of reading and writing goes. 
[he general occupation of the Jews in Poland 
etail commerce, but particularly keeping of inns and 
taverns; this last-named branch of trade, chiefly car- 
ed on in the villages, exercises a most disastrou 
nfluence over the lower classes of the population, by 
ntroducing amongst them habits of 
hrough the increasing temptation which it presents t 
the poor peasants to waste their hard earnings in the 
pernicious enjoyment of intoxicating liquors. 
Government indeed | 


18 


inte mperance, 


yhibited their carrying on the 


retail trade in strong liquors, but the manner in whict 
the prohibition was carried into eflect was injudicious 
Instead of fixing a term, at the expiration of whict 


the Jews should on no account be permitted to con- 
tinue a trade acknowledged to be pernicious, the Go- 
ernment sought to restrain it by constantly raising 
the price of licenses. Beside the immorality of sell- 
g a permission to do a thing acknowledged to be 
wrong, it has entirely ruined the Jews, who, in hopes 
that the above mentioned measure would be of a tem- 
porary nature, continued to pay for these licenses at 
the most unreasonable prices, until having completely 
exhausted their means they were reduced to absolute 
beggary. Their obstinacy in thus persevering was 
chiefly produced by their constant and successf 
mode of neutralizing, if not of destroying altogether, 
by means of bribery, every measure which 
sider a8 prejadicial t This is prac- 
tised chiefly in Ru the public authori- 
ties are thoroughly vena Whenever the Jews want 


they con- 
their interests. 
ssia, where al 
, 


a large sum of money in order to bribe some public 
ficer, or employ in any other manner for the inter- 
ests of the whole community, they order a general 
fast for one day, and every Jew is obliged to contribute 
the value of his daily subsistence so saved. In this 
manner large sums of money are easily collected. 
The observance of the fast ia not, however, rigidly 
enforced, and a Jew who will he 


faithfully pay tl 


amount of his daily consumption may enjoy h 


r meals, if he chooses to incur the additional ex- 
pense.* 
— 


* When on one occasion the Emperor Joseph II was| 
n the point of introducing a new regulation concern- 
g the Jews of his empire, they made great exertions 
at Vienna in order to prevent its adoption. They suc- 
eeded by different means in prevailing upon several 
luential members of the imperial privy council to 
ppose the sure in question, which, 
favourably looked upon by the Emperor 
particularly supported Prince Kaunitz 


ne besides being 
himself, was 


by The Jews 








la long time in va oO get access to that celebrated 
statesman, who had given strict orders that none of the 
ly should be admitted into his presence. At last 
they offered a considerable present to the prince’s valet 
de chambre if he poe oe ‘ois ales Widiiechone 
le chambre it he would procure f a Jew an interview 
with his master, which was to last only one minute, and 
during which the Jew was to address to the prince on 
s gle word The t 1let de ch mb stated to his maste 
the advantageous offer he had received, and Kaunitz, 
se curiosity was excite i by the extraordinary nature 
f the demand, granted the wished for audienc é , which 
was to take plac e an hour before the meeting f the 
privy council, at which the new measure was to 





finally decided 


At the appointed time a Jew entered 
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The Jews seldom engage in any laborious trades, 
but choose in preference sucl require little bodily 
exertion, as fi nstance those of tailor. f P and 
lace-maker: a Jewish smith, carpenter or bricklaye 
1s of very rare occurrence; hut since the measur ; 
the G vernment t es int Ss é | t 
to which we ha ( I t y i ore 

abe f Jews, many of then v aking 
st es the high road Ex ept some tew 
fam ee th ¢ | vis farmers P nd, und 
the attempts whi ve een ace note 

n gst ¢ g e failed 
chiefly 1c t of the Governme ’ efus to free 
the Jewish farmer tf taxes pe then 
This c n is, however, } pens sé 
Jew can neve st 
whilst, beside the la x paid by ‘ P 

subiect t the m sts by w lew re PY 

sively affected The most ob ; hese j 
that w nh i ed the Cos g of a 
duty ona meat sed oy the Je 4 ° 

If the Jew has n y vices nat people de 
graded by long oppress IS we vy a most v 
cious education, which instils into t g not only 
a strong pre judice but ever violent tred against 
all other religions, at the same time that it teaches 
them to dissimulate such sentiments under the mas 
of a cringing obsequiousness,—if he is mean, greedy 
insensible to any considerations of | t wit 
apparently no other object in life thar cre, he st 
often betrays qualities of a noble kind He has 
strong religi Ss feeling, whic keeps hin pin all 
the | es OS 4 nav ; a yw, de 

ysited t table a seale acket, and said Sef , 

ye silent.) aft ich he ade anothe anc 
Ww I e ope! the acKet, a av 
found that it tained a very large s ink-notes 
put it int s ket and lt 
When the scuss evan, severa nbers v 
ppose 1 the t ied easure k ars 
ment ‘ Ist Ka l vas it f € 
maine silent; at last the Empse t 2 the 
prince 1q with ast t 7 l 
that a a 1 + lef n 1 meas 
stantly advocated ** Sir,” sa Ka t sit i 
the table the packet he ha é f lew, 
aia ave eceived this sum f ) g t, ask the 
against t , The ne s were confound 
ed the st ge disclosure, and t ne regulation 
were carmed 

* The Jews cal ysher all tha ciea permitted 
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ices of life, and he frequently to the opinions of many learned men, the Assidean: 
mirable resignation amidst the mentioned in 1 Maccabees, ii. 42, vii. 13, and 2 Macc 
e. Many a Jew who trem- xiv. 6. They were not a sect, but a kind of brother 
ind would squabble for hood or sodality, whose members devoted themsel v: 
1g gain, bears with- particularly to the service of the temple, and disti 
in amassing which guished themselves by a most rigorous observance 
given prayers, fasts, and other precepts of the Mosaic law 
ssed '"’ It seems, however, that the modern Hassids have 
id the nothing in common with the ancient Assideans except 
his the name, which sufficiently shows their pretensi 
\ing at to superior sanctity. This sect originated betwee: 
nd all 1760 and 1765 at Miedzyboz, a small town in W 
view. He hynia belonging to the family of the princess Czart 
ber, and a ryski; and its founder is said to have been a rabbi 
t the 1 the name of Israel. 
Israel Lebel, an orthodox or Talmudistic rabbi 
wogrodek in Lithuania, who devoted all his time 
persecuting the Chassidim, and denouncing them 
he Government of the country as a highly danger 
us sect,* relates that the above-mentioned Israel 
Miedzyboz was an ambitious man, who being desti 
was tute of Talmudic knowledge, and unable to gain 
‘lygamy.* A putation by his learning, sought to acquire influence 
ft Hebrew ; by becoming an exorcist. He pretended that his sy 
d write, the rit frequently detached itself from his body to exp! 
keeping, and the novelties of the intellectual world, that it revealed 
written with to him whatever passed there, and averted many ev 
hich the with which the world of spirits threatens our earth 
In order to realize his designs Israel assumed the 
nature mask of an exemplary piety, and joined to his name 
send their that of Balshem, or possessor of the name of God 
ols; and The propensity of credulous and ignorant men toward 
it Jewish girls the occult sciences procured him in less than ter 
he rudiments of a general| years more than ten thousand followers, whom he 
terwards as mothers of fami- called Chassidim, manifesting by this appellation a 
hering civilization amongst cl: a sanctity superior to that of other Jew 
it the Mosaic | ut it soon discovered that the connexion b 
tween Rabbi Israel and his disciples did not conduce 
to the end he had announced, and that their intenti 
and their actions were contrary to the principles ot 
isses, piety and morality. It was this which induced Elias, 
‘hassidim,|the grand rabbi of Vilna, in concert with the elders 
dic Jews, of the synagogue of Brady (a celebrated commercia 
d. They town in Gallicia or Austrian Poland,) to write a work 
the against the new sect, in order to prove that it was i 
precepts jurious to the Jewish religion and to the state. Elia 
Polish being near his death enjoined all who visited him t 
Rab- proclaim, that whoever loved God and man ought 
carefully to shun all communication with the Chass! 
recent dim, who under the mask of religion concealed the 
» word |most gross immorality. 
who is| Israel Balshem, in order to strengthen his party and 
iccording to oppose the orthodox Jews, exerted himself to gain 
the most opulent people, and published a work whicl 
is the code of his doctrine, and which certainly d 
contain abominable principles. He forbids his ad 
herents, under the most severe penalties, to cultivate 
ts of this pro-|their minds. Those who possess ihformation oug 
hich time a|to suppress it; for it is dangerous, says he, to permit 
» be|reason to interfere in matters of religion. He also 
lany coun-| taught, that those who pray to God should not melt 
1e Jews,—J|in tears; for the father beholds with more pleasur 
The abo 
eligious grounds, 


many later Jewish * His account of the Chassidim, and of the efforts ! 


es 


h individuals as had) had made to suppress the sect, was printed in a Ger 
1 | 


them all except the | man periodical called Sudamit, edited at Dessau in Get 
many, and devoted to the reformation of the Jews 
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Lemberg he now removed to Warsaw, whither he whether t 
vas followed by his converted partisans, whose num- ready 
er continually increased. Some time after his arri- indeed 
in the Polish metri polis, it was rumoured that he them. 
frequent meetings of his ancient disciples, whom 
entertained with the most fantastical and visionary 
s. He was cited before an ecclesiastical court, 
being examined he deposed that our Saviour and 
prophet Elias had appeared to him previously t 
rrival in Poland at Smyrna and Salonica, endow- 
him with a mission to convert the Jews; that he 
ed to have similar apparitions, which confirme: 
his vocation; but that, if the ecclesiastica 
ity should condemn these proceedings, he would 
decision in everything, 
} The ecclesiastical court 
bad intentior s:; but bei 
nfined him in 1760 to the 
wa, where he remaline 
having taken tl fortress in 1769, released 
He retired thence into Austria, where the em- 
Maria Theresa, ¢ xpecting that he would become 
! conversion of the Jews, grant 
He resid some time at Brunn 
ienna, but finally settled at Of 
of Frankfort on the Maine. 
great splendour, affecting the royal 
having a numerous court, chamberlains, 
ages, Wc. ce mpos¢ d of his disciples. He was st p- 
rted by rich contributions, sent particularly fom NEW HISTORIES OF THE REFORMATION 
Poland. He died in 1792, and was buried ace rding IN ENGLAND 
the rites of the Roman Catholic church, and a cross 
s erected on his grave. His dat ghter is said t 
ntinued for sor i to pre side over the sect; 
present chief i pp sed to be in Poland; 
nt lawyer at W o had 
nk, is designate 
or unjustly 
nt head ol » F sts. 
The real tenets « n ‘rankists 
scertained ; but the gene! ypinion 1s that, as 
llowers of Sabathai Tzevi profess the Jewish 
gion under the outward mask of Mahometanism, so 
the Frankists under the cover of Christianity. It 
s said that Frank himself taught that Elias was in 
this world as well as the Messiah, and that he ap- 


les, to whom he gave the name 


inted twelve discip 
apostles, to propagate his doctrines. He never 
imself claimed to be the Messiah, but did not con- 
dict those who addressed him as such. 
that he was sent to unite all religions, 
re he blended Christianity with Juda 
he rejected the absurdities of the Talmud in the 
ecided manner. The 
the north of Europe, and particularly in Poland. T 
usciaim the cl arge of sectarianism, al d I 
long to the Roman Catholic community; 
vestigations which are sa » have been mad 
Warsaw by the Prussian government and that of the 


Frankists are chiefly foun 
j 
| 


Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and the disclosures of on¢ 

f them made under the Russian régime, which were 

hushed up through the influence of the sect, leave n 

doubt of its existence. It is however impossible t lal 

know whether they merely retain the pure Mosaic their ts, but do ne 
doctrines, divested from many obligations of the cere- count of the advantages 
monial law which their outward conformance to the operation of the w 
Christian religion renders impossible to observe, or| any of its members require 
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bject considered simply statesman, and a monarch. No man more remark 
ecause it appears on the 0:@ In al! these respects ever sat on the throne of Eng. 
causes which had long land ; and when we consider that his domestic 

( social qualities contri uted not less directly thar 
talents as a supreme ruler, to bring to pass the ever 
which distinguished his rei we shall 
appreciate the lat 
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know | 
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sacrament, about four thousand pe seated them- 
Se at table in the gre juare of the cathedral, 
ved wit! food. The kin 
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snow 
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evertheless, tl 
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sovereignty. It is not surprising that the 
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yerfectly clea at the pro-|called, cannot be reckoned the aim of those who in 
and was connected with the| troduced it, yet there predominated that revolutionary 
ivancement rmation. The rned who ap-| spirit which loves to witness destruction for its ow 
that great revolt n, Vv not. ake , and that intoxicated self-confidence which rer 
ch, in I lly mischievous. Women took an active part 


re | 
} 
} 


ar in the 


iherents ious dispute, and the translation of the Ser 

by that »S t Luther, su 

was Dy apons. Hence 
. t itv 


t likely to be influs 
irgument to take part w 
so inauspicious to 

{, matters were br 


which encumbered 


they restrained 


mind 


d ubtedly \ 
mstances u 
y. Arthur, 
mpleted his § 
divided betwe 
yntracted | 
1e latter re 


rmed, insiste 


assistance 
the midst 
“ame touched by 


showed 


her husband; ar 
six weeks after his father’s death, 


‘e which was afterwards the cau 


beaten 7 


na successive ceve 
which distinguish 
rch, his gn bject being rather to concentrate 
tic, but had ight, supplied by recent discoveries, as n 
nation. Stil » part the obscurity which stil] hangs 
If, would | per motives and character. Noone acted an 
yvecause his! pron } rt than Wolsey, and no one has suffers 
ve encoun-|more from the conflict of rly spirit maintained 
ling principles| Popish and Protestant writers. An an nymous Fre 
n Protestants. | author, resident at the English court, in a tract entit 
preaching of the| De plusieurs Particularilés d’ Angleterre, speaks of ! 
h 


w and the'as presumptuous and overweening, who thought ! 


properly so| power exceeded that of all others, and that his 
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tunes were exposed to nochange. But it is admitted 
sat if judged with due reference to all his qualities, 
he would be found wanting neither in talents no 
penetration. He is said, by this chronicler, to have 
possessed prudence and liveliness of intellect, strength 
und energy enough to » the bottom of a public 
iffairs ; and, moreover, conducted them all with such 
ecess, that no state was richer and more 
han England, no king more respected t 


VIIL, so long 


go t 


flourishing 
He nry 
as the cardinal presided over national 
Twice he decided on the differences be- 
ween the Emperor and the King of France, and 
paid court to by the ministers of both those sovereigns, 
if they had been servants of the King of England, 
nd every one sought to conciliate him with 
ining his own ends. In ] this pride, it is 
ated that he caused himself served upon the 
ee by certain 
augnty 
1Dassad 
on 


han 


neerns, 


wa 


Ss 


a view t 


ords, and a od himself the use of 
and contemptu 
It is cer 
r return 


USE ns towards foreign 
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the pomp 


arrogance, of 


thei me, sp yf and 


pride and the 


f, aS well as } 


» Cardinal of York. 
He goes on to inform us that Wolsey had twe 
ries, Dr. Stephen Gardiner and Cromwell. 


former was well versed in ci 


» secre- 
The 


b and } stand I 
vu cclesiastical law 


s well as in the Seriptures other 


,a n 
the English, arrogant and 
He was sent by Wolsey to Rome, in order 
enry VIII. from his 
vs 


respects, 
shion of 


" 7 new : 
iter the uSual fa 


bring about the divorce of 
ife Catherine. *] 


vy sever 


~) the reporter, 
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ne icn j he detraved 
f which flowed 1 and mistrust between th: 
or and Afier Wolsey’s death, the 
y raised bishopric ¢ f Winches 
ambassador to France, 
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the weight 


the card h 
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a turn 


a s 
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origin, and drove, it 
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» fr 


Cromwell, was a 
s said, in his ear 
after became a 

of great heart, travelled 
self, and 
uses, that | 

h his disinclination 
away 


ma i 
soidier 


saw, during his s 
: 
tow 
his desire to tear his realn m un- 


der t 


we i 


ce mwell, 


- 
Ut 


alters, 
I reatest firmness, 
"mena ind persec yn. by th 
the mind of the king the 
idelity, and having taken Dr. St Gardi- 
er) into had betrayed the 
secrets of W olse vy he did the same by Cromwel De- 
~ause he had made no di s ¢ 
dexterity, rose so n into favour with the 
king that he acquired the management of all affairs, 
no less power than the cardinal himself had « 
yyed. ‘1 have seen him (says the Frenchman) 
familiar with the king as though he had been of his 
d ] envy against the 


‘e usc 
highest 
neu 
becau 


his service 


sucn scoverte rom we 


n- 
as 
blood, which raised much him on 
part of the great.’ 

But Cromwell, adds this keen observer, understood 
no better than Wolsey how to maintain grandeur and 
dignity of position in relation to the tyrant king. He 


in 


Mar 


emained till the 


King 


483 


nevertheless might have long retained his power, had 
he not disappointed his master in recommending to 
his affections that piece of still life, Anne of Cleves. 
the French ambassador contain some 
In January, 1540, 
Francis I., telling him “*that two days 
n London that all 

ld next day come to Green- 
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ra ’ 1 no small|the Church of England from all obedience to the R 
effect in hastening the crisis that influenced so deeply|manconclave. Accordingly, in the year 1534, vario 
her own fortune and the character of Henry. The|statutes were passed 
Bishop of Tarbes, one of the plenipotentiar plishment is im tant purpose, for confirm 
by the F f t th | of\t 10 yranmer, and more especially for 
marriag I ry, t ] jauchter, at vulating succession to the crown. 

Duke riean l i roester n No event in the history of England is marke 


by the legislature for the aecon 


bt 3 ne 1 icy } *s birth; a/circumstances so pec iar as those which attends 


irat 


I 
nmunton,. ‘ eopie, se syinpathies are s 
ly engaged in vwhalf of the weaker side, were ind 
Henry to his jue 


families, were 
creed Ww 
ytwithstandll 


] ivour 
se with very little 


pe was pr 


penaity 
his exche 


was named 


Anglican cl 
truth, a path wa rad ned in Eng! 
gress of the Reformation, and it would s! 
manlitested power, even t I 
t flashed from Boleyn’s eyes. 


whose manuscript has beer printed by Ra 
Restenes 


oO severely condemns the estruction 


it **the alteration in the p 


rauor | 
that measure. He laments, t 
t reverence which was entert 
" 


e Roman « there was 


some one wa 


y were disposed 
wish to 
f worship w 
; for not 
matters 
f 
independence ol 
pope with the 
pean States, when- 
endanger the ascend- 
r, created a natural s 
that his pret 
emergency might put to hazard the pre- 
eir natural prince. It will accordingly 
1 that the unlimited supremacy claimed for the 
of England, about the period of the Reforma- 
th 


had less re the indigenous clergy t 


to the foreign prelate whom they had so long acknow- 
’ 9 ledged as their head; and was not so much meant 
declaring the mat } ne and lady| invest the king with authority over the church, 
Catherine t n noll an id, an g ire his righ the capacity of hereditary r 
free and sovereign n on. In withdrawing 
wonted privilege of licensing and 
parliament professed to act upon the 


“that your grace’s realm, recognizing 
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superior under God but only your grace, has been, placed themsel ve 
1 is, free from subjection to the laws of any foreign war was embitt 


prince, potentate or prelate.” sects; and in Se 
We may apply to England the remark already made was weal 
vith reference to Germany, that the Reformation would all ancient 
have taken place, in one form or other, tho 
he Monk of Wittenberg had never been born. _Lite- 
ture had begun to diffuse its knowledge and taste; 
e Sacred Writings were gradually becoming ac- 
in the y nacular t ‘ love t 


ongue ; 


which always attends the progress of intel- 


culture no long 1 Stranger to the hearts 


people ; » adherents to the church of Rome. 
s Mr. Hallam observes, have never failed to cas 


nes on those who ft them; one, that the re- 
ut Dy intemperate and calum- 
outrages of an excited populace, 
f princes ; the other, that 
nt > re } ' 
hdrew this 
and devoted all who presumed t 
line drawn by iaw, to viruient Dp 
r sometimes to bonds and death. Without de- 
that there may be some ground for these 
we may be permitted t 
Protestant relivion could not, according ordinary 
motives, have been 


se who ¢ 


the aid passion and folly 
achieved. A persuasion of 
ery circumstance 


mind—an ex 


81 np e 
the f 
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r ean judg 
Whether 
niches of 
difficult t 
1s achieved. 
precipitancy; bu 
. was the sha 
k which they 
to fulfil, and for which they sometimes enc 
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art 


no pa the wor! as popular vi 


: ‘ } 
England. teady 


ff gcovernment. nrever 
i governme t, prev 


er 
us zeal which 18 necesst 
ywwed bya st 
ministered to the peace « P the cou 
demonstration of tri ph on the 
and the fear of his resentment red 
Romanists to silence. Holding, to a certait 
with both, he became not the partisan of either; and,|times in the presence of her 
this way, by combining hope with terror in the/her place at table. ‘ Edward VI.,” 
breasts of the two leading parties, he obviated the col-|to dress himself in red, white and 
lision which in other circumstances could hardly have last colour is so far appropriate: y him that no ons 
failed to arise. On the continent, where sovere igns\eise dares to wear a hat of tha ] His livery. on 
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le ladies are easily to be distinguished from those 
yot noble, for every one of the former wears a sma 
though | hat in the French fashion, the others a cap of fur o 
loth, according to their rank and the custom 
The marriage customs are not dis 


much on 


\is respect) con-| white c 
nbroideries of|of the country. 


Similar to those of other nations, but they marry early 

ind contract second and even third marriages ; 
sometimes married persons stand contracted with ar 

presents | other man or woman before their own husband or wif 


is dead.” 

t remarkable fact mentioned by this Flore 
tine is the attention paid to the original languages oi 
the sacred volume. It is manifest that, in a country 


present 
rs. He|where such literature was encouraged, the doctrina 
d their) errors of the papal communion cou d not fail to be de 

ns of its discipline to be ex 
posed so far the orm of heresy”? was calculated 
te purl } “clesiastica itmosphere, and to res t 


health ull 10 breathed its air. Hence, also, w 


of that the Reformati 


Sation 
yanguet 
n, and/are supplie¢ th another pr 
ld t entirely depend on the caprices 
originate solely in his I 
Jourtof Rome. No doubt, 
tives, altogether unconnected with the 
cal truth, influenced the several agents wh 
vied with one another in bringing to pass the designs 
other|of Henry. The plunder of the church, as usual, ex 


and | cited the avarice and sharpened the zeal of many w 


strove tor riches rather than for ireness ol living 
‘*T hear,” said Bishop Fisher, ‘there is a m 


made that the smaller monasteries should be wiv 
into the king’s hands, which, notwithstanding the ex 
traordinary anxiety professed for the reformati 
the vicious lives of the clergy, makes me suspect tha 
it is not so much the good as the goods of the chure 
g alter. To what pu Pp 
have we these portentous and inquisitorial petili 
To none other than that 

o contempt and collision w 


Beware, 


ch men are now lookin 


from the Commons? 
bstinate,| may bring the clergy in 
the laity, and seize upon their patrimony. 


them, it is 
f yourselves, your country, y 


w them his|my lords, beware 
direligion, and your holy mother, the Catholic Churet 


oo 


yt being 

ter, have| spreading amongst them; and let me beseech you 
remember, from the recent miseries of Germany and 
Bohemia, what disasters, from the same causes, are 
impending over ourselves. Resist then, resist man 


the people are subject to novelties ; Lutheranism is 


to 


reigners, 
é 


fully as becomes you, the mischiefs intended by 
Commons ; or, if you do not, be prepared to see 
withdrawn not only from the clergy 


rik any 


bedience 
from yourselves. 

f the subjects now alluded to are ably treat 
r. Tytler, and, more especially, the introduc- 
languages and of classical litera- 
-ngland, after their eclipse in the Middle 
» has successfully traced the effects of such 
1at freedom of th ght to which 
long been a stranger, and whic 

ed with the establishment 
the Reformation—minor links and secondary causes, 
assuredly, yet not the less powerful in the hands of 
that Sovereign Architect whose pleasure it was, in the 
tory of this great moral revolution, to connect the 
a scientific light of reviving letters with the recovery of Revealed 
t or al-| Trutt With regard to the materials and authorities 
re dress employed by the author in composing this Life f 


nay, better Henry VIII. he refers to a most important volum 
ts. The)put forth about seven years ago by the commissione! 
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for the publication of state-papers, including the|of executior t cts of his reign sufficient 
riginal correspondence of the king, from 1518 to the| plain the nature of his views. 
ne of his death. From this source, hitherto little| These views having been f wed 
wn, much interesting information has been de- cessors, and pa } 
He has also had access to variou 
ript letters, preserved in that noble 
the State-Paper 
Oo certain documen 
Duke of Hamilton. 
he seen by those wh nave 
of this peri d. that Mr. ‘l'ytler 
me important points from Dr. Lingare 
t unnaturally, labours under 
reformers of the Anglican Church; 
nate of Henry’s character, he has dissent 
re widely fr 


se merits i 
highly extolled. The new views whic 
['ytler has attained, arise principally the a 


facts he has had the good fortur » collect 


seem not, in any case, t ring from an affected 

2 of novelty, or from a previous determinati: 
ther writers. His work, in short, doe 

lour as well his industry, a 


t } hy} 
e | 


to his can 
therefore, fail to 
if ader We have, 
, given the tribute of « 
rate know! } 
to express our conviction th 
id 


easure i 
the Eichth’’ will certainly a 


lar misce ny. 


itation, as a pu 
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Peter THE GREAT, with th ightedness 
gacity which qualified him to be the founder « 
it empire, perceived the deficiencies of his country, 
to supply them. Russia, with it 
ited, and worse peopled steppes, su 
three sides | ce or solation, and 
urse with ti presented 
mass of crude material, inert 
into animation and power by 
luence. This influence Peter knew 7 mmerce 
examples gorod and the Crimea were 
1 in his recollection; and having seen and ke 


preciated the magical effects of trade, and conse 


power in Holland and in England, he res 
y all possible means to increase the commerce of his 
wn vast empire. The restoration to its ancient « - 
of that valuable stream of Eastern commerce 
which had of late years been deflected by the gre 
cilities of sea carriage from India, was an object 
which presented itself to his mind as worthy of the 
greatest exertions; and most obvious means of 
securing it was the acquisition of all the ec untry Inter- 
vening between the supposed sources 
merce and his own frontiers. 
projects, and a character at ice ambitious 
and so resolute as Peter, already in possession of the 
greater part of Northern Asia, an enterprise like this 
night appear neither doubtful of success, nor difficult a 
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his grasp, is it 
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he, acting 
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ieave: not 


do so by others whose safety 


his t 
his } 


vat N 


is I 


mised 


DY 
We say tl 


his empire 
i! npl 


0 | 


rress and success 
‘ t hesitate m 


the might { the 

wavering might 

tunes, and raise a 
d at the py 


se il 

necessity i 

which, € il the 
ves, 18 far bey 

\\ out GIstress ; 
+ nmi 4 : 
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stop 
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question of his 
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ins 
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i 1 which to | 
He, or rather his | 


onque 


forced 
are compro- 
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ip pinion as much as 

r sword. A check,—a sympton 
| ve the whole aspect of Nis 
host of eS that now crouch in 

arent resistiessness of his care 
ty dertakings have Involved 

é mous military establishme 
miserable rates of pay which it 
nd the means of Russia to su 
und she is w impoverished aln 


a, tr *m 

Ke t T f 

ards, r th 

es, they take matters Int 


iccomplishing her gre 
such sacrifices to subjugate 
n particular. But that is 
f success, and therefore t 
nd risk. It is the costly 
the bridge which 1s to ¢ 


paramount p 


We have alread 


and its dependencies, Russia possesses no more g 


r 
n the C 


manded 


Aucas 


DY 


s tr 


y rem 


Is ¢ 


lan 


her cannon; 


proved, that in Georgia it 


wanting to induce 
their pre sent yoke 


+} 


of every kind can be transport 


2 of V 


yond. These are 
f Derbend and 


former, even under present circumstances, cannot 
travelled in safety without an armed escort; 


smallest appearance of a decided reverse to the arm 
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Russia, would soon produce a commotion that!) yond it. It is fr of Euro; 
mid rend it impassable. The route by Derbend conte mplate dang to Turkey to C 


s constantly threatened by the Lesghees, who would from Russia. Far otherwise is it with 


reedily seize on the first opportunity to rid the e - —full do they know the secrets 
ry of their enemy, and cut off ‘ommuniecation with ) the mp 
} thata 


rear. ‘The Caspian Nea, it is true, is open now as tl teel 


nerly to Russian vessels of war exclusivel y—thanks 


the treaty of Goolistan, which | ‘ 


from appearing there. it 


r 
res sufficiently ul Ast 
ad money mig 
ta e expedition 
ts beyond Caucasus with 
d inge r and difficulty ot 
through wh 
most 
means of sul 
avaliable | I 


ext 


but of it use woul suppli 


beach prove, while the roads throug 


and Immeritia, by which alone 


1 } 


rded to their destinat could be 


vassable by the descent o I heres tribes oj 


tains that overha 


st a ope n 

y his w 

id any seri 
ssia in this quart 

ently the power, 
i oked-for 

1y and probal 
| 


e the semi-s discontented 


ion toc 


1 resol 
; 
essors. Russia w 
r th 
' Lilt 


ggression 


other hand, sho Russia succeed i 
Cireass! er by extermination, « 
wusting the spi urces of its warlike « 


s abandor 1 mn ina i hopeless s 


tate her military m 
id with the additional advan- 
a large body of ( laced 
the termination of a | and ich are vested 1} 
could then, pleasure, move 
rees, and attack Persia, on a scale whi 
on her | r, and the want 


trans-Caucasia provinces, wi 


l-being and trang 


every motive 


er now tromc ing. The occ pation 
Armenia, and seizi f Trebizond, with the wh 


I 
lervening coast of th lack S€ ght mac 
Simulitanes th an attack on the line 
nd Turkey s irretrieval 
verwhelmed. statesmer 


Asia. A 
2 of the B 


yass 


generai 
itical mist hovers over 
is, Which blinds the 
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people; by which we hold India. This cannot be done with 
ho now out considerable expense. But how vastly increased 
jemand would this unavoidable expenditure become were 
ll it full tide of Russian power, having swept away 
f the Cauca t st uncontrolled uy 
le unguarded field of Central Asia? Or ; 
land, we the Cauc ul by the succe 
thelr assatiants 


imperativ r 


at low comparativ 
in an undisputed it 
e important countries, and secure 
ur Asiatic dominions! The advant 
imme ree alone, light y as these may be 
uninformed, wou soon compensate for 
Already do our « xports to the north of Pi 
yne sia, by the wa Tr ; » exceed a millix 
and| yearly: and th ug ecasional fluctuations must 
ecur, there is no doubt that a great trade wil! 
established through this and other channels, 
ipon’| which will carry the ice of British industry int 
n the tl regio it this, like othe 
of undue 
only now Is o} 
we would beg to 
ide, with Russian force 
shad G igra and Soh 


na 
endence 


preservation of t Caucasian barrier— 
Is Circassia not a Russian province 
‘ireassians rebels? If so, how are foreigt 
terfere? H : Englat 0 assist then 
Irop this point we have desired to arrive, and to 
') which rec t attention of i . We boldly aff 


the capital of ireassia is n¢ was, a Russian pos- 

wssistance, in thi f n, and, consequent! st the Cireassians ar 

t unknown in not but a brave people struggling hard to de 
He 


the 


mo 
taining their tend their libe rtyv. and therefore ttest possible 
for the forces jects for the assistance and protection of a great nati 


- which, like England é ist of its love of fr 


and jus and its enmity to slavery and 


ssed no title to the sove 
r de fa to, 1 
> no difficult 1 


I I 


dmitted b herself 


Thus, in the conventi 
le in Decem 


of Soudjah Kaless 


ssession of the Porte. and 


tantin P 


vounces all claim over Tartar nations le 
he Kouban and the ick . The validity of this 
youndary isc hr tre ty ot \ assi in Jani - 
ry, 1792; and af ar by that of Akerman in 
1826. But if these were not sufficient, all doubt up 


the subject must be set at rest by the late declarati 


‘ 


nee 


} 


to preve Ie -ata phe of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg itself, that the Rus 
ut, determined resistance of the a- sian Government holds its right of sovereignty 
mphatical the Circassian tribes? countries and coast in question, s lely in virtue oO 
1 sneer, what are the |fourth article of the treaty of Adri anople. This ar 
cle, after reciting that Georgia, Immeretia, 
&c., have for many years (depuis de longues années 
been annexed to the Russiar empire, describes 
boundary > which, commencing at the South 
limit of Gouriel, on the Black Sea, rans along the 
1 India,|south side of that district, and of Immeretia, to the 
opini n | Pashalic of Alkaltzick, &c. &c.; and declares that 
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ill countries situated to the north and east of that line,| tribute no mage was either paid to or claimed by 
including all the shore of the Black Sea (tout le lit- the Porte, nor was there any of those commercial 
toral de la Mer Noire,) from the mouth of the Kov- regulations in force which are common to ports within 
ban to the port of St. Nicholas, shall remain in per- the Ottoman territories. On the contrary, large sums 
petuity under the dominion of Rassia. This declara- were remitted to the Pashahs at Anapa, for the pur- 
tion was made during the discussions between the pose of maintaining a friendly party in the country. 
English and Russian Cabinets, consequent on the ‘ “‘arks were in fact nothing but traders—stran- 
eizure of the schooner Vixen, and will be found pu rs, who, to live in safet equired the protection of 
shed to the world in the St. Pe tersburg Gazette ‘ cassian chief. 
}ist December, 1836 (12th January, 1837;) and , Again—during periods ’ etween Russia 
juestion, therefore, becomes at once narrowed 1,and Turkey, trading establishments were formed by 
consideration of the validity of the right conveyed to rmer government i of Pshad and 
by this treaty, of the sovereignty they arrogate. ijeel th t “Or ( Circassian chiefs ; 
aS urnal of st. Pete rsburg, it may be obser n rel ‘ 10 rmission asked of 
joes not, in referring to the countries in question, ‘ ort n these occaslor b la, a power al- 
they were ceded to Russia by Turkey ; it states ivs sufficient ’ is in ma of form; nor 
imply that they were placed by > treaty of Adria- } t ithoug 3 icious and jeal- 
ople under the dominion of Russia; and, ace rding-| ¢ ill matters a ng " erce within its 
y, In the said treaty no mention whatever is made of' own dominions rem ra ’ iny claim to 
sion. The question then arises, by whom were) t vereignty « ‘oast. ted entirely 
so placed I: has been just proved that Russia I undisputed 1 t t mmercial 
no rights over them ;—the placer, then, must be! relations with { 
irkey, and it remains to exainine what right she had| independent. 
disp se of them; for of course she could not invest In like manne 


herself did not issia and 


ther with rights or titles which she 
ess. constant hostilities against tl ril tl saucas, 


is obvious enough, from the treaty, that Turkey even in the close vicinity « ipa itself, at the time 


r conceived herself to have, nor claimed rights! i possession ¢ f the Turks. l ybvious that if the 
ver the Circassians or their ast. She knew that) latt had regarded the Circassians as vassals, this 
she never possessed a foot of land on it, except twe could not have passed without remonstrance, or in- 
nsulated posts, which she held, by permission, from volving the principals in war; but neither of these 
Circassian Chiefs. While Russia on her part, at that things took place. The Turks remained cold specta- 
time having no interest in investing Turkey with this tors; a fact which sufficiently proves that apape was 


~- | ’ ; ] 


she purposed subduing for ! carded as the capi 
t 


sovereignty overac ntr 


herself, had the treaty drawn up in the indefinite n any general gover 
we see It conveyed on the one part but an eng notl ind unanswerab 
ment n yt to interfere with or thwart the operall t. Petersbu grdid ti ‘on ler the 8 sovereign 

ther contracting party. * the Caue or ittorale”’ of the Blac 
The two posts alluded to as in possession of Tur-$ in this quarte be found in the map publish- 
ri ry of which, therefore, alone she could di ~ where a 


Cr urt of 


1 her right to do so idmits of rave question, | glanc how that only < w inst 1 posts were 


' 
Anapa and Soujouk Kalé ; posts erected by the 
permission of the chiefs of the country, for the pro- d r reg or: Ve lirect oof that the 
tection of a trade which was mutually beneficial. We themselves never considered the inhabitants 
have seen in another part of this article, that Anapa, and tribes of Caucasus as their vasss als, may be drawn 
which was only erected in 1784, after various misfor- from a re ply of the Porte to an application made to it 
tunes and changes in the wars between Russia and by the Russian minister at Constantinople in 1817, in 
Turkey, fell into the hands of the former in 1828, and consequence of orders from his government. It was 
was confirmed to her, so far as Turkey could d », to require that the Lesghees, vassals of Turkey, should 
by the treaty of Adrianople. Souj uk Kalé, which! be restrained fr mmitting hostilities against the 
was built a few years after Anapa, also by permission Georgians, vassals of Russia. The reply was that 
btained from a Circassian prince, was in like manner’ Georgia was ley Turkey, but that the 
sub ected to frequent changes of fortune, but was at é \ if ndependent people. Now, 


leng h destroved by the Circassians themselves, wh ssia is the only 


aisgu sted with the Tur rks, drove them out and ra a lic! ( I ved itself free from 
their fort. It is, therefore, difficult to see what right the | i I ind therefore, if the re- 
the Ti rks could make ver to the Russi 1a i “urkey wa rect is Pe: rded the Lesghees, 
which they themselves possessed having been ive fa mphatical Py to 
sumed by the power that originally bestowed 

The following facts appear to prove beyond dis 
that the Porte never had, nor conceived itself to pos-|that Tur yossessed no rights « vereignty ove 
sess, any rights over Circassia, its coast, or inhabit-|th int nd coa 1 g 1 : that the 
its, beyond the questi nable tenure of these tw ; net o ‘ t rg lf entertained a similar 


; 
rts. convenient 


In the first place, there never was established on |t lopt another langusz een t le probable, 


any part of the line of coast in question a sing g it wher of the 
Turkish custom-house or Turkish authority (excey chooner on dmiral La ff, occasion of 


the local governors of Anapa and Soujouk Kalé ; letention « at vesst 
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may ve | 
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Mr. Year 


rt 
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manity, will tarn a deaf ear to the ery of the nobl 
Cireassian clans, who are in arms for their own inde 
feasible rights—who have directly appealed to Ey g 
land, the lamplo of freedom, the protector of ti 
weak and oppressed—and whose cause, independe nt] 
motive of high feeling and humanity 
‘ ed with her own best interests ? 
And let it not be imagined that England in such 
would stand alone. Those states whom we have 
is interested in this question could not 
not stand aloof; they require but the tone fr 
ind, the assurance that she is in earnest, and the 
too will be taken. 
Austria evinced a disposition 
t long be with 


pinion canne 


| ind may be per nitted to rest 
Metternich himself will look m 
ter his discontents in Hungary and Trans) 
Italy, than to permit them, if he ean hel; 
approached by Russian intrigue. 
al France can scarcely fail to raise Its voice in 
cause ( i } pendence, in spite of the 
philo-R issian propensitt ittributed to her monarc! 
if there cal ye measure more gratifying 


rkey than ano r, itis that of standing forward 
champ! I iviour of ¢ ircassia Every lee 
7 | enlisted in favour of that ec 
me distinguished Osmanlee wh 
are il ed with > "assian blood. Thei 
, their mothers, their favourites, are all Cire 
: every tie ol mestic affection draws them i 
sympathy with those who are g in the m 
f Cireassia for their freedo nd their rights 
is the theme in every harem; every wife and | 
\ rite exhausts her influence or side of her st 
fering countrymen. In } iy but iImpressi 
ge 0 » Cire n declaration of indepen- 
which we ear ‘ommend to the attention 
blood, Circassian blood, 
the veins 1e Sultan. His mother, his harem 
cassians, are Circassians, his min- 
ircassians He 1s chiel 
he possesses 
ce. By all these 
intenance and support, al 
t defend his children and his 
f the khans of the Crimea 
mong us.” Turkey has 
intense interest towards 
Britain sha id pt revarding 
unds for saving 
question was the most 
disappointment which the Sultan 
» experienced. 
thus every possible motive f 
) their present struggie 
the sympathy and 
aid of 
means 
They are sl 
ly known (alth woh fe 
ceurrent prove the deficiency 
who are little cont int th our foreign rel 
ns inthe East, that thor oh Eng nd nas a very con- 


rable and increasing trade with the ports « f the 


ick Sea, she has not a single pendant there to pro- 


it from aggression or wrong. By a treaty made 
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vith the Porte on the 5th January, 1809. Great Britain|might, and p 
sented that her ships of war, in common with those! the British p: 
of all other nations, should be excluded from the ca-| convenience, sh 
sis of the Dardanelles and Bospherus, and conse- this he would have a right, ld ha 
juently from the Black Sea, unless by special permis- as a case in point to 1 r to, by {f precedent. | 
n from the Sultan. It was a concession agreed to fact, now that the p1 f exclusion discovered 
y the maritime powers of Europe, in favour of the not only to h d of it rpose, but to have be 
Sovereign of Constantinople (whose independence all come the oc¢ of th wl it was de 
were disposed to guarantee,) and which was consi- signed to avert, it ma 7 tion with tl 
essential to the preservation of his capital and powers who consent t irrangement, 
e integrity of his dominions. But these powers and whose interests are ¢ 
r its fitti 


we 
ered 


did not then anticipate the danger likely to arise to of things, whetl 
furkey from the machinations of Russia, or foresee should continue; circums 
that a fleet constructed in the ports of the Euxine itself also should iti 
would peril the safety of Constantino] le toa far greater themselves « 
than any force likely to approach from without. 
s now the fact. Russia has at this time in the 
-k Sea twelve line-of-battle ships, as many heavy commerce 
frigates, besides corvettes, brigs, and schooners and of-wa1 
team-vessels ( Mr. Spencer says fourteen sail of the But 
e and eight heavy frigates,) which force she is un- sure be ¢ 
strenuously auginenting ;—the same defiance t 
tleman tells us, that the sound of the ship-builder’s) We reply 
is constantly heard mingling with that of the and defied 
e-cutter’s chisel,—yet it 1s already larger than any do not 
so that this and arr gant where ul 
may now be regarded as a Russian lake. more easily induced to change its t 


No one is more feelingly sensible of the danger of with a firmness which it believes wi 


h the Soeltan could bring against it 


’ 


s state of things than the Sultan himself, who has She would go all prudent lengths to reps 


re ardent wish than to see it altered; but help- with he I s upon Circassia and 


‘ 
ioat upon the 


ind unaided as he is. he can discover no remedy were the i fleet once af 


how should he dare to exasperate, by ineffectual would too mprehend her impoten 


3, the power whose grasp he has already felt hostile movement against England. WI 
from which, should it again close upon gain | 


pe of escape—no friendly hand t 


: n 
scue him ? But should such a friend appea and by 


aking common cause with him, convince his High- time,”’ 
ess that he may rely upon receiving substantial aid, stru 
tis impossible to doubt that he would throw off the 
wcubus of dread which has so long oppressed him, war 
i cling to the friendship of a disinterested deliverer. mise 
Unfortunately the Sultan has had too much cause to On 
nistrust—not the sincerity, but the consistency of merce 
e friendship of Great Britain, which hitherto has of vita 
roved rather disastrous than beneficial to him. But of he 
et Great Britain give decided proof of her resolution bles, dey 
stand by him, come what may, and his Highness We could at 
ws too well his interest to hesitate m whatec 
rt to take. im the present state ot things, the No 
e which Great Britain could offer tothe t 


ltan of her determination to uphold his cause, w 


ngest pled 


y 


sending a squadr n of her ships of war int 1D! gree. id t y] lealt 

The pendant of England once afloa he dwar » tl cia 2 w indi luals might 

Euxine, the dang iffecting Turkey from put to inconvenience sufi it tl 
atan end. The measures and movements amo | tri vith } , which does n 

yower would be watched by an eye that would ceed ree 1 1ons al , ir insigoifiesnt, 

the Dardanelles once « pen, the f r,t e felt by Eng 


t 
i 


} 


ld be no difficulty providing a force to meet at nd, Such, ve \ id ?» >; it wor 
that might issue from the ports o niy | ter | sewhere—for 
pol or Nicholaef. und tar and r, are not peculiar 
But the question will here oceur—would the Sultan, pplies as could 
Who is so jealous f his rights, ever alter his policy s rovided it uihel qu tity, W 
widely as to grant permission for the entrance of a in i 
British squadron into the Black Sea! We reply, that with suy 
when the stake to be played for comes to be that of But, in h 
existence, as it really 1s, and as the Sultan must know we 


yerior facilit 
j 


} 
if 


t to be, we believe that his Highness could not and been known among nati 


would not, refuse the obvious means of safety. He|minded, jealous of her honour, 
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lt, to trample on oppression, | useful, let not their rulers be deceived by such a fal 
d up in arms to defend her|lacy. A mercantile navy is beyond a doubt mos 
of her allies. Is this the valuable to create materials for the crews of our ships 
Were she at this moment|of war, but let any experienced naval officer say how 
ecessity t ave recourse to|he should feel if called upon to face an enemy with 
|? Let us|ship ora fleet manned with such raw materials alone.* 
irmament she The truth is, we are at present totally unprepare 
‘f a Russian) for a naval war—we cannot support strong languag: 
We) with strong measures; and therefore ought not to us 
Black/| it. But is this the state in which Great Britain ough 
as many heavy to continue, while her honour and her interests 
unting sixty both threatened! Let the nation itself decide, a 
. ly'make known to its rulers that where either is at stak 
ent is perfect, and they/no sacrifice or exertion will be thought too great 
. The crews are but in- secure them from injury. We are certain that th 


ther the vessels would disposition of the country to war proceeds neit 


vy kee p the sea for more from penuriousness nor want of courage. It is ratl 


I ut f port in win- from the dislike felt by people well off to the ve 


ut their great-gun thought of war, as to that of death or any othe 
he men will no doubt|agreeable thing. But such indisposition will not pre 
vent war, or the necessity of war; and if we wou 
of twenty-five sail/escape from suffering wrong, we must brace up 
gates Mr. Spen- minds to resist an active enemy. Far be it from 
line. and to advocate war, but let it be remembered that 
~all fine very best means of avoiding such an evil is to be eve 
‘ne sailors,) prepared for it. It is the weak, and not the str 
hose of the who have most frequently to repel insult, If matters 
but the mili- in the East go on much longer as they have d 
larly trained for) war will become inevitable, and we shall then hav 
artillerists, and to fight at far greater disadvantage than now ; for 
re than one English naval fend our Asiatic interests and Indian empire we must 
exercl vat the maneu-| perhaps after losing our present vantage ground ; 
liscreditable stvle. They if now we stand not up boldly to insist upon 
it length makes perfect. rights, when we may do it without bloodshed, w 
would ask, has Englat d shall soon have to fight for them. 


tir npose his urmament of Much of what we have here endeavoured 


~ meé 


Russia, were it to ] 1 to-morrow with hostile plain and to impress upon our readers as concisely 
There a ve believe, tv p he as possible, will be found more diffusely conveyed in 


and the pages of Mr. Spencer, who appears to have bee 


intent? 


» six of the most favourably impressed by all he saw of Circass 
the Medi- and the Circassians—and who gives many interesting 
ive frigates, particulars descriptive of their country, manners, dis 
Indies; four positions, and character. The reports which he a: 
small, off the other travellers give of their reception there, must go 

ind three small, on the far to redeem its inhabitants from the imputations cast 
ng disposable ten ships}upon them by the Russians of being an irreclaimable 
g-ships, we know not in banditti of robbers. The Russians have found them 
ect the shores and|what they have made them, fierce, implacable ene- 
mies, keeping neither faith nor terms with those wh 

fine vessels in ordi- have kept none with them. The hospitable kindness 
only require and rigid good faith experienced by Mr. Spencer and 
sent to sea;""—— the other travellers alluded to, of whose progress 
nd it altogether there is as yet less known to the public, prove the 
have lately Cireassians to possess these and many other virtues; 
been pu ym mission nd re men to be had and Englishmen may be proud of the tribute paid t 
at will, by ess or otherwise, the character of their nation by these * savages,” 
»s it ever in this way that elicited as it was by no intent to flatter—for they knew 
any thus sud-|not that Mr. Spencer was an Englishman—but by a 

them genuine feeling of regard, and a strong desire to bene- 

—that per- fit by its protection 

ind stion on If resolute enthusiasm in the cause of their country 
phasis naval, as well as|may be deemed to confer any title to the favourable 


yes, m 
80 @ASY 


time 1s requ 
- | 


denly br 


operat lepend! Proud of our naval|——— 
ts and ancient prowess, we are too apt to * On this subject, as on all relating to the respective 
clishmen are born sallors—that the very states of the British and Russian navies, we would re- 
rh to strike dread ar secure commend to our readers the perus il of the 18th chap- 


nterprises. But though such ajter of the 2d volume of Captain Slade’s ‘* Turkey, 
the men may be wholesome and|Greece, and Malta 
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tice of Great Britain, it is testified by 2 long course 
f successful opposition to unjust aggression; and the 
teresting account which Mr. Spencer gives BRITISH 
meeting of c mnfederated chiefS to receive the 


mac Sheree f,”’ or sacred standard (which, as he te 


, was made for them by a Circassian Princess 


lurkey,) gives fair promise that unanimity, the 


ral requisite for success hitherto wanting an 
, was likely henceforth to give f 
That standard has already triumphed 


ft the most desperate ind concentrated 


made by Russia; and shou th wh 


; | i 
rit meet with that sympath ald which th 
nestly look for, no doubt can be entertained 


eir success in the struggle which has called the c 


deracy into being. But the power of moral, as 


ysical resistance, has its bounds—and * hope 
red maketh the hearts” of nations as we , 


la 
;.”? Let us trust that such heart-sickness— 

ll of continued disappointment—the sense of ut 

undonment by those who have been looked up t 


rood 


, the just, the generous, as well as strong 
nd powerful, may not bring that about, which the 
easing efforts of tyranny and injustice for forty 
s have failed to effect, and cause the irretrievable 
iii of a tree id on l yple. 
“What then,” it may be asked, “ should 
» Circassians?” We reply, respond to their ay 
eal—acknow edge thelr independence—extend t 
em our trie ndship, : oO eciz » Russia, 
it against the atrocity of an t blockade,* 
exterminating warfare, we prote 
e Cabinet of St. Petersburg that r merchants must 
; 


nger be interdictedt from trading with a 


ple who are willing to traffic with them, 
Sultan understand that where the flag of 
le navy is seen, there too must that of our 
ry navy have eq! al access. The coa Circassia 
relieved—the expression of our g thus 


em- 
atically given, the affair is at ar 1. The tribes 
Caucasus, supported by the conviction that they 
» longer alone and uny . may be 
idence " but. re- 
rse with civilized nations, im- 
m the contact, while the moun- 
vabit will remain as nature designed them 
e, the magnificent boundary between two d 
tions, and a barrier placed by the Almighty 
e ambition 
The word Bil ws 
j for use in ( i, where it \ 
to strike terror Regulations, a 
administration, was safer for the saloons of Petersburg 
! London, where it was more convenient to | 


e wiles of diplomatic language 


One error relative to this subject, contained | 
Spencer’s preface, we feel bound to set right 
idirt g to the case of the sor harles Spencer, 
E gl sh merchant vesse letained in the Black Sea 
i Russian cruiser, he says that he never heard of a 


rag 


ice be ng taken of the out re Chis 1 ( the 


ase We happen to know asa fact that sat factior 
" 


as demanded, and that the owners of that vessel, in 


ap 


nsequence, received pecuniary compensati n for 
lamage their interests had sustained by th« 


affair 
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ll its mea-|of zeal without discretion, would seek the repeal of 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and would think~ 
t to swim against the stream—but to carry 
nt stream itself backward and upward to the mou: 
of exclusive domination, they will be attempting 
clergy- scheme of mad and mischievous impracticability ; 
ise. the i their own party will eventually 
and the very newspapers, on 


it pre sent Pp icing thelr re lance, Wiil a8s8ure 


facts, then, 
ught pe o U 
hardly be mistaken important and 
ynes. | monitor it they can hardly be disregarded. A 
they are simply these :—The moderate, or—what 
equivalent in this case—the intermediate and media 
tory party, is the strongest in the empire. A mod 
itermediate system, is the only system 
affairs of the nation can be conducted, Ar 
men, who should throw themselves fairly 
try, as the administrators of such a sys 
ss the suffrages of 
isses in their favour. Any 
eration extreme | 
r those princi 


themselves Wise a ird, be regarded as h 


jut then this n 
palpable thing. 
ward, intelligible conduct, which 
mind can follow and underst ind. 

It appears to us, that a Whig Ministry might 
taken up—perhaps they may even yet take up 
position which Is required. Some ot public all 
attached to the Whig party represet 
theirs. But then they must have their proper syst 
ind must pursue it: they must exemplify and emb 

in words only, not only in addresses fron 


hustings, or speeches from the dinner-table, but 
their actual measures submitted to the Parliament 
untry. If, instead tanding on their 


proceeding or lr own principles, 


ye thelr projects to ca support of a sect 
) differ, they m 


views they | 
sooner or iatler, and pr bably very s 
ft ev desert 
‘commit that most preposter 
» themselves; if the m 
‘ustomed to follow them, cat 
what bogs and over what 
1; if they show that they 
r their own masters, Dut must consent t 
dragged, with whatever headlong velocity, 
iotewheels of the Movement; if the very writ 
fol-| which recommend a Whig policy become almost 
8 principles|satire upon the Whig administration; then, reall) 
rder to ob-|they must not wonder if the national confident 
alone give|should totter and fall away. Their acts wil! be s 
f national |cidal ; and their political destruction, however speedy, 
will be their own work. 


old tower of 
hich formed so picture squi and interestir 
same schoc “e > town, fell down a few days ago with a 


at least not!n “Ts It is supposed that its fall was haste: 


ne ill-disposed persons, who had f 


while, 


tives, ft ) t e ' } y removing stones f it 


irom 





WHAT BUT SEPARATION '!—ARE THE CANADAS A GAIN OR A LOSS ? 


From the Spectator. (Radical. 


WHAT BUT SEPARATION? 


I'wo things especially are to be remarked in the 
progress of opinion on ‘the Canada question,—first, 
much inquiry into the causes of the revolt, with a 
general admission of the grievances; and secondly, a 
endency In the public mind to regard Separation as 
the best solution of the difficulties by which the sub- 
ect is beset. 

Many considerations concur in giving this direction 
to ¢ pinion. 

In the first pl 


ny course of events. 


of Separation applies to 
t should be main- 


should 


ice, the view 
If the rev 
tained, Separation must ensue: if the 
be put down, still nothing but Separation would prove 


revolt 


a settlement of the question. 
Secondly, it is felt that, whatever may happen at 
present,—even if the Canadians should for a time b 
me attached to Colonial Office government,—Sepa- 
inevitable conclusion; and 


ition is the natural and 
he question is thus reduced to one of time only. 

Thirdly, as the necessity of Separation sooner or 
appears a 
greater disproportion between the cost and the advan- 
it is seen that all the 


uter becomes more familiar to us, there 


ge of a prolonged dominion 
sacrifices would be made for a mere postponement of 
the evil day 

Fourthly, as no one imagines, that after a civil war, 
rder could be maintained any otherwise than by gar- 
rison government, those even whu most insist upon 
putting down the revolt by force, perceive the ap- 
proach of a state of things in comparison with which 
Separation would be reckoned advantageous. 

Fifthly, although our wounded national pride longs 
jor a victory, yet as it is certain that this country 
vould not pay for perpetual garrison government in 
Canada, the proudest John Bull | that 
But there is no hope 


ercelves cor- 

jation must be tried after all. 

conciliating the Colonists but by redressing the 
grievances on account of which they have revolted,— 
that is, by conceding the whole matter in dispute be- 
tween the Colonists and the Colonial Office: and thus, 
the more thoroughly our national pride is gratified 

y putting down the rebels, the greater sacrifices must 

ir pride make in order to get rid of garrison govern- 
ment. 

In order to enforce this last consideration, we would 
ask a few questions. Let us suppose the revolt effec- 
tually put down by arms, a 
English soldiers. — 

What is then to restrain the * British” or 
men of Canada from tyrannizing over the subdued 
majority ? ‘ 

Is the Constitution which was violated by L 
John Russell’s Resolutions, to be formally abolished ? 

id if not, what is to be done with the House of As- 
sembly ? 

How are the causes 
without maintaining the spirit of revolt? 
remove the causes of the revolt without 
Assembly— 


d Canada 


Orar cre- 


rd 


of the revolt to be maintained. 


Can we 
granting the demands of the House of 
without restoring the Constitution which Lord John 
Russell has nearly destroyed—without yielding all 
the points for the sake of maintaining which Canada 
shall have been turned into a garrison? 

If the dominion of the Colonial Office is te be as- 
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serted in any form, how can we avoid punishing the 
rebels, or rewarding the partisans of Downing Street? 
And after such rewards and punishments, what is the 
system of conciliation that would not be impossible ? 

Supposing that, with a view at to save our 
pride and satisfy the Colonists, we should frame a 
Constitution for the Canadians which should 
promise them more of local self-government than ever: 
expect, after our t tment of their present 

| 


that they would place on 


once 
new 


who can 


Constitution, any reliance 
ur word? 


The difficulties « his 


Mit are 
many Ministries? 

But in such ae 
should be 


Admiral 


pride d 


juestion, in any other view 


than Separation, sufficient to wreck—how 
essary that there 
Who shall be the 
Our 


almost nec 
ly. 

uuonal m 
who so fit f 
King Stephen and the 


itis 


se, 
a sacrifice of somebo« 
jyng of 
emands a victim: 
the ot 


drowsy, dawdling, 


ti 


ification ! 
immolation as 


this n 


mischiet 
do-nothing lord, who passes for 
his chief? Indeed, whichever pl in we may adopt- 
whether coercion, conciliation, or separation—it would 
fail in the hand lonial Office. 
The coercion would neiliation 
1 mockery in affront; and the separation dis- 
graceful in its mode. Wee » the when and 
the how of Separation. 
The when is readily disposed 


authors the 


s of the pre sent Co 
be by halves; the ce 
and 
me then t 


sooner the 


better- 


“Tf it we *tis done well 
t were 


re done, when 
done quickly.” 
The but let us throw 
out 
one, Wi 
Take the 


best man! 


mode is quite another affair; 
n. Sead a man to Canada, and only 
blanche—that is, without instructions. 
in short, of separating in the 


nple te sep ira- 


1 suggesti 
th cart 
t me 
In this way, perhaps, c 
avoided. An envoy who was a man, 
the nsibility, had 


with al 
to treat, might, by giving to 
ver 


bes ins, 
er. 
tion 
nd 


might be 


who, along resj un- 
limited rity 


Cr onies complete local 


the 


auth 
sell-g iment 
their allegiance for general purposes. For |] 
poses, give them the ancient charter of Mass 
which is still the constitution of that sovereign stat 
for federal pu let them send m«é the 
Bri Parliament rather than to the American Con- 
gress. But who is the man? and where the Ministry 
with to ch ind courage to trust the man? 
Such a plan might not have revolted Pitt, or Canning, 
reven Wellington. But with a Lord Glenelg at the 
head of Colonial affairs, and a Prime Minister with- 
out Ss own, the best plan fi ran emergency 
requiring sagacity and vigour, least 
likely to be adopted. What 
they canno 

ver to the 


achusetts, 


rposes, nbers to 


ish 


sense ose 


a will of hi 
t the one 
Is the problem 

tt handed 


is jus 


m the Speetater. 


ARE THE CANADAS A GAIN OR A LOSS? 


us, they can only be 
military strength, of 
for emigration. We 


rstand such questions 


Ir the Canadas are a gain to 
matter of trade, of 


necessary vents 


_ ft 
so 1 the 


finance, or 


’ as 
shall show—what all who unde 
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know full we ilread that »y are a heavy anda 
dead |i to u roa } x nder eve ry one of 
these he 

1. We 


mono} h inadian market id the Canadians 


it Britain has a 


have at | 1 on ; otal value of the ex- 
i. was £965,000 
000. If the ae- 


a natural 


y the 
£700,000 is 


shments, civil and 

L militon, 

[ val & 

greater part oO 

r Province; for 

own furs, 

, flannel, 

of which there were, lt 

fewer than 13,400 looms, 

manufacturing no less than 3,750,000 yards a year. 

The only means of distinguishing the trade of the two 
Provinces is to be found e apportionment of tl 


j 
Custom-duties bet hem. Out ot Customs, 
! ! 


amounting in ,000, the sum of 
£56,000 was of the Upper 
Province l ire. Suppo ing, then, the whole 


f the trade to b llion, th ilue of that of 


iubout £330,000. So much 
of the trade. A mer 
nt. on the whole capital in 


wel Pri vines 


cantiie | 
vested, woul £100,000 a year; and on the 
share o , » a 000. This is al 
that w is gained by Lower Canada; 
and we ; nti vith Sir Henry Parnell,+ that 
‘* no case C% e put to show that we should not have 
ip St d now 


every commerce! idvantage we 
) pendent 


to have, if it inada) re made 


grievatce to this country— 

g to the official re- 

rns. timber exported from 
the St. Lawrence { ‘3, was in round numbers, 
£700,000; and most probably full one half of this 
price arising out of the monope ly which the timber of 
Canada enjoys in the markets of England. To give 
North American timber a monopoly of the British 


market, there is imposed on almost other timber, 
but | ticular! 1 the timber Baltic, duties 
} 


whic n the average may be rec »( at sevenfold 
the Canadian By a return m House of 
Commons in 1830, it appears t if the same duty 
had been levied on the Canadian, for that year, which 
was levied on Baltic timber, the revenue accruing on 
the first woul > n above £1,580,000: whereas. 
it was litthe mor 232,000,—making a loss to 
the treasury equ » £1,348,000. If, then, for the 
further differeuce which must have arisen on the in- 
creased consumption of timber for the last eight years, 
we add even so smal! a sum as about £150,000, we 
may estimate the clear annual loss to the exche quer, 
and hence to the nation, ata million and a half sterl- 
ing. Would Baltic timber, however, be consumed to 


* Taken from the Returns laid before Parliament 
ed 5 | 


+ Financial Reform, p. 257, 1830 


A GAIN OR A Loss! 

the extent of yielding to the treasury the rever 
which appears to be sacrificed by the present system ! 
Not the least doubt of it. It is now consumed to « 
considerable extent, in spite of a discriminatiag duty 
against it of 600 per cent. ; and except for a limited 
quantity of a particular kind of pine, which would 
still be brought from Canada, would wholly supersede 
the Canadian wood. The direct pecuniary loss to | 
nation may, therefore, be estimated very moderately 
at a million and a half. 

The immediate effects to the consumer are, a hig 
price for a bad article, when a good article might be 
had instead,—dry rot, unsafe ships, and perishable 
houses, with an unnecessary tax on every branch 
yational industry. In short, if we had taxed our ji 
genuity to discover the worst market to go to for tim- 
Canada is the very country we should have hit 
upon. But this is not all: while we have been dil 
gently cullivating a distant gravel-pit, we have ne 
glected the rich alluvial lands and fat meadows in ou 
neighbourhood—while we have been laboriously har- 


ver, 


pooning a Sprat, we have let the w hale escape. I 
1837, before the present system came into full opera- 
tion, the value of our exports of British produce ar 
manufaetures to the timber countries of the North of 
Europe was four millions a year: it is now diminish- 
ed to less than one half of this amount. With Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, our trade has been pretty 
nearly annihilated ; just in the same manner as th 
trade of England in cottons, woollens, and iron would 
be annihilated, with any nation that chose to put a 
prohibitory duty on it in order to favour some obs 
local interest of its own. It is reckoned that ab 
800 ships of the burden of 216,000 tons, and manned 
by 2,200 men, are engaged in the North American 
timber-trade: we have the authority of the prese 
President of the Board of Trade for the opinion, that 
it would be a better bargain for the nation to throw 
the timber-trade open and pay the ship-owners a 
liberal sum, that would allow their ships, as so many 
pleasure-yachts, to cruise in the Channel. The mil- 
lion and a half now lost to the treasury, if bestowed 
yearly on the owners of the Canadian -timber-ships, 
would yield them, at the rate of near £7 a ton, a sum 
for which tonnage may at present be obtained for a 
voyage to the East Indies and back again. It would 
amount to a bounty of £1,850 to every ship. 

But would not the Canadians be losers by the 
change? The whole value of the timber exported 
from the Canadas, as we have seen, is but £700,000; 
and the natural value is not probably one half of that 
amount. If it had been the whole, however, the trade 
is not one that would benefit the Canadas. On the 
contrary, it is highly detrimental to their interests. 
The lumberers, as the woodcutters and others con- 
cerned are ominonsly called, are the very pests of 
society. ‘* They are,” says an eye-witness, “ made 
and kept vicious by the very trade by which they 
live.” When the inhabitants of Canada give up lum- 
bering, says another, “agriculture will begin to raise 
its head.’’ The cessation from it, adds the same 
party, would be “‘a decided gain to the colony.”’ The 
Canadian House of Assembly was clearly of this 
opinion, for lately it gave authority to its agent in 
England to denounce it as a nuisance instead of a 
benefit to their constituents. In short, while the 
British nation is a heavy loser by the timber mono- 
poly, that monopoly is at the same time a heavy tax 




















on the industry and morality of the Canadians. B 


section of the clamorous ship-owners of Englan 


efit by the general calamity, and their partners at 


[he first are nat i 





4 ur a War against Canadian liberty; and it 
sg the er who, with a crowd of dependent book 
epers, shop-keepers, lumberers, functionaries, 
sine rists, modest!y assume to themselves the desig 
f the * British party,” although they const- 
te but a moderate portion even of the English poy 
ls, nen, such a m nopory aS we have 
scribed ** a noble object,”’ as was said of the America 
Colonies in 1775, ** to fight for?’ Is such a * Britis 





ty” as we have described oné for which 


r treasure, or our character ought to be waste If 


ey are, we ought, In consistency, to have cut eas 


er’s throats to maintal the tea monopoly ol 





Eas I dia ( ymmpany; a d we ou tt evy war 
erpetuity on the Catholic Irish for the maintenance 

Urange ascendency 

2. Does the possession of the ¢ das 1 to our 
ilitary strength? The possession of the Old ¢ - 
nies, now ¢ stituting the United States, 1 es 

ny did, 1 SO fa is we were iggress | ! ) 
neighbours; for it was by their means we « er 
Canada, Louisiana, and Flori Moreover, they con- 
stituted, before their quarrel with us, probably rt 
ess than a tenth part of the pop tion of e em- 
pire. It was neither pleasant nor profitable to have 
if population as it were decimated—a population, 


too, that took off four millions of our produce 
nanufactures, at that time one-fourt/ part of the t 


exp ts ol 


the kingdom. Since the establishmg 
e invincible republic in their neighbourhood, U 
Canadas, instead of contributing to our nati 
trength, have always added to cur weakness. They 
ave at once produced a dispersion of our force, wast- 
xd our treasure, and diminished our trade. Vow t 
they are disaffected, these evils are aggravated ; but 
if ever so loyal, in what possible way could a milli 
or half a million of people—one fiftieth or one twenty- 
fifth part of our whole population—in a corner of the 
world three or four thousand miles off, contribute t 
the military strength of the British Islands? If t 
our own sole expense | 
remote regions, among a people whether afiected or 
disaffected to us, can perform such a miracle, ther 


may the Canadas contribute to our national strength 


maintain costly garrisons at 


but not otherwise. 

3. The matter of finance is easily settled. The 
colonies of Spain often not only paid their own estab- 
lishments civil and military, but even contributed to 
the exchequer of the mother country. The British 
territories in India pay all their own expenses. No 
British colony in America has ever paid its own mili- 
tary charges, or contributed a farthing to the Impe rial 
treasury. ‘lhe Canadas are by far the most expensive 
colonies we ever possessed. Profit, then, being out 


of the question, let us estimate the loss for which we 


are going to fight. According to the very incomplete 
statements laid before Parliament in 183: 
annual expenditure on the North American Colonies, 


by the people of this country, was £425,562. In this 





* “Colonial Expenditure. Statement of the Expen- 
diture by Great Britain on account of the several Colo- 


2499 


nies, for the year 1833-34. 









ARE THE CANADAS 


espondents in Quebec and Montreal are partake rs. 


y the loudest, on this side of the 








GAIN A Loss ? 





OR 
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tatement, the Ht v ad ior the imy vemer 1 the 
water con nl i the Canadas, ain t ely 
for purposes of military defence, and the sums laid 
ut in the ridict s attempt to fortify against Ameri- 
( ogression pe nuler tl sands of miles in 
Ale t ‘ T kh i Lice ot | 1o sixty 
mi ms, S Henry P rneil says, were already aid 
e ( is down to 1830; and he finds from 
e See Re t of the Fi e Committee, that 
the plan of fortification, which had been in progress 
t the was “to cost £3,000,000." We 
sl take 1 " expenditure, vn to the present 
period, at est s m Sir Henry, in- 
stead of tine expe it ‘ 1 £400,000 ind up- 
“ as, v ven, Stale ti e reas y at °°] | 
£600.00 we §s the e assume for our 
| n f ex on the 
R ( ef ficati rf s, has 
P f \ Wes | reckon 
r t, how : \ e Cole 
est of 6 per cr rhe 1 re t ed 
Annual 1 ynal Joss throt t t 
} £1,9 ”) 
R u ¢ ex 
to 1 . v, £8 j (1.480 
I sixt ons oO x 
io, . for tort ‘ ID 
4 i Civil, M " 1 Naval Tf 
f Great Britair 3 ) 
), ,» ? 
, n Vv si j : 


whe Britis I 1 produc 1m fac- 

res, Foreign and Colonial merchandise,—and 
it i les military stores, with the con 
Ss pu I vii ad vy establishments,—is 
£3.000,000 a year, € inced even t 1 t vaine by 
m pri Tr whers i t 3 ita may 
count themselves lucky ! the v ig I years 
they clear a profit of 10 per cent. This will make a 
gai of £300,000. So then, t e ie atew mer- 
a s to go £300,000 a year, which they would 
é illy gain in ar ther trade, or in the same trade 
without farthing’s loss to the nation, the people 


> nearly SiX militons a year; tn is, the 








wl nation must sustain an annual loss of nearly 
wentyfold the profit which the merchants gain! It 
s clear, from the nature of the expenditure, that tl 
heaviest part of the loss comes from the Canadas. 

t. A word will suffice for emigration. In spite 
the ni give t land e mpanies in the shane { 

s in cheap lands, and to the shipping interest 
through the timber mon | y, to carry out emigrants 

Canada, n spite of the encouragement given by 
(,overnment In protection ind patronags and pudlic 
money,—there are as many emigrants yearly to the 
| nited Ss tes as to the whole ot the British North 
American Colonies. Many who go first to Canada, 


find their way to the United States eventually. More- 
ver, there is far more emigration now to the territory 
yf the American Union than there was when it be- 


| Canada, in Jike manner, would 


longed to ourselves. 
have its due share, if it were an independent state to- 


morrow; and the only difference would be a differ- 
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ence in our favour iould not have a mono- 
p ly price to pay for insports that conve yed 
them. The pretext, for Canada being a 


nt for British emigrati absurd 


the tr 
there f re, 


necessary Vé both 


ind fab 


n, is 
contri- 


is clear to 
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ation, 
urces, in trade, 
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in each particu- 


urged with vig 


r to our n 


military strength, nor 1 


The reve s the truth 
Yet a civil war, to | 


in 


ora n. rse | 
¢ 
this necks, has 
say nothing 
ur readers that 
hundred an 
r to the bargain. 


tnill-stone 


to maint 
commenced ; 
further 
similar fratricid 
thirty millic 


ipol our 
ling which we 
to remind 


respec 


n 
at present, 
st us one 


a sound drubbir 


RESEMBLANCES 
IN CANADA AND THE 
AMERICA. 


BETWEEN THE 
REVOLUTION 


RISING 
IN 


Tue Treas 
Canada ** m 
Tory and pr 


for the ¢ 


insurrection in 


dere 
present situation 
The parallel between C 


ple sant, that our Mir iste 


ind America is so un- 
rial writers, as Swift recom- 
mends of would 
knock us down with the * plump hammer of contra- 


” 


n, 


anada 


in similar cases embarrassment, 


dict ys that there is no 
at 


tic al, be cause 


by assuring esemblance 


ill between the cases ire not, indeed, iden- 


no two hi ever were or can 
but they 


in fa 


man eve 
much 
or any green fields re- 


juarrel in both 


be identical : resembie ich other 


hum 


as 


as es two 


any 0 
each othe cases 18 be- 
| colony—between E iwland and 
Eur 
ny essentially 
' , nsurrecti 
’ oppression, insult, and 
ortable: in both 
ot anticipate, further 
over the 
r our advantage 
ur to 


tween England anc 
a North Ameri 


state essentially 


hetween an 


pean 


democratic : n has been 


produced 


provocal me at lenetn is ip} 


cases the issue —but we 
Canadians can- 
r honour. 

learer by 


e principal elements in 


than to say that even victory 
nc nnd to eithe 
We 


an enumeration ol 


the 


shall endeav« make the matter c 


two contests. 


n. It is asserted 
her disturbances broke 
of inhabitants; and it is 
granted that these were all of 

Mr. Burke, in his speech * on Con- 
America,” in 1775, makes the total po- 
pulation **of our own European blood and colour” 
2.000.000, and the remainder 500,000. But of what 
did Mr. Burke’s Colonies consist? Why. besides 
the territories of the Thirteen Colonies which suc- 
ceeded ultimately in establishing their independence, 


First, with respect to 
that the Ola © 
t, contained 
nmonly taken for 
English blood. 


ones, 


3,000,000 


ciliation with 


of the 


not have exceeded 
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1763,—viz. the Canadas, Floridas, and a great por. 
tion of Louisiana, together with all our present pos- 
in North America, the C excepted 
The persons, then, not of our own blood or our own 
colour, were the French and Spaniards, who at the 
time had been twelve years our subjects, and 
slaves of the S States. Even from the 
millions, however, we have to deduct the English po- 
pulation which had settled in Canada during the s 
teen years which had elapsed since the conquest, with 
that of Nova Scotia and the other provinces which 
never joined the insurrection. It very clear that 
neither the French, Spanish, Slave, nor English po- 
pulation just alluded to, added to the strength of the 
population: on the contrary, they either 
added to their weakness, by producing internal dis- 
traction, or strengthened the enemy by adding to their 
numbers. ‘This statement of the population of th 
Old American Colonies is confirmed by a protest of 
thirty-three Lords in 1776, deliberately recording their 
opinion that hundred thousand was little 
m than one half the subjects of the crown in 
North America.””’ Two millions, then, was the very 
utmost number of those who virtually commenced the 
war with this kinedom in 1775. But the Americans 
Stamp Act ten years before this time; 


1 increase 3 


sessions inadas 


ur 


uthern 


is 


insurgent n 


“tweilve 


had resisted the 
ind as population in that part of the worl 
it the rate of above 32 per cent. in ten years, it follows 
that when America first resisted, its population could 
1,400,000. Let now look t 
the population of the present North American Colo- 
In 1830, the population of Lower Canada was 
rs 512,000. If in the last seven years 
it hagincreased by 20 per cent. (which is a good deal 


us 


nies. 


in round numbe 


less than the prope rtional increase in the States of the 
Union,) it must now be 600,000. 
Sut there is not one of our other five North American 
Colonies that, within the last few years, has not had 
its grievances, and threatened resistance, as well as 
Lower Canada. Previously to the 
trigues of a Governor whom the British Cabinet has 
at last been obliged to recall, Upper Canada had a ma- 
jority in its Parliament 
dress of grievances as the 
nada, or of M 
1833, contained in re 

» ine 


merican above 


successful i 


s equally determined on a re- 
Parliament of Lower Ca- 
in 1775. This colony, in 
numbers 322,000 inhabitants; 
ken place within the last 
four years will probably make it now about 360,000. 
Altogether the population of the two Canadas v 
not pe rhaps be much overrated at 1,000,000,—or one 
half the resisting pi pulation of the old American 
States when war broke out in 1775. We are 
vat the whole population of Saxon 
blood was disaffected to the mother; which was not 

r whole battalions of Loyalists were raised, 
and fought in the ranks with the King’s troops. The 
population of the remaining four Colonies may be 
stated as follows—New Brunswick, 90,000; Nova 
Scotia, 160,000; Prince Edward’s Island, 30,000; 
and Newfoundland, 70,000; making the number of 
inhabitants in all our North American Colonies 1,350,- 
000, or nearly the as that of the Old Colonies 
when they first resisted the Stamp Act. 

But now as to the composition of this population. 
Half a million of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
the principal colony, professes the Catholic religion, 
and generally speaks the French language. This is 


ssachusetts 
ind 


which has ta 


rease 


open 
here supposing tl 


the case, f 


same 


vast possessions ceded to us by the treaty ofjthe weak point on the side of the colonists in the pre- 
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sent contest,—a weakness not in their cause, but i 
F prejudices and injustice of their 
gvle is pronounced to be one 
t 


n 
opponents. The 
vetween the Fre neh 
gle between the majority for right and 
erty, and the minority contending for de Spotism and 
wrong of which it ts in the profitable enjoyment. 
e Britush colonists of ( ada Spt aking the French 

wwe are no more French, than the American in- 
tants of Louisiana Spe aking the French la: guage 
French. It is very near eighty years sin« 
1 to over Canada. ; 
Canadi 


contending 


yal 


e France 
AS¢ rule There are not perhaps 
ins living who were Dorn under the gov- 
nent of France; not one man who was educated 
exists. As k the C wert 
ach in principle and conduct, they were the ready 

servile tools of Tory and Whig Cabinets. They 
ssed to join the American Republicans who invaded 

ida in 1775; they joined Burgoyne, and surren- 
red with him at Sa: 


jer ng as 


nadians 


uloga. For almost thirty years 
ntent to live without a constitution, and 
mitted to the arbitrary rule of the Colonial Office. 
a fit of fear, or of liberality, a Tory Minister 
em a constitution, forty-seven years 
wenty years the ym ide no use of it. 
nublicans once more invade | the Cc 


ey were Cc 


ive 
for 
ican 


g 
ago; and 
The Am 
inadas ; and by 
assistance of the C once m vre 
eated. Every one knows that it is simply beca 
Canadians were French in spirit d wn to 1814, 
tthe C Had they 


been the 


anadians they were 


Se 


anadas are now British colonies. 
ld 


a, i i>), fi 


ive 
>t red 


] 
| . } 
id Included 


English, they wou 
rleenth state of that Union that 
The Americans h 
aration of inde pe nde nee, al d ser 


sre its inde- 


lence. them in thei 
t an army to thelr 
scue; but they, being then Frenchmen, refused to 
ey the call. 


lead 


About seventeen years ago, the Ca- 
ers, havin 


g acquired the spirit and know- 
of their own rights which characterize freemen, 
avin practically English colo- 
a practical 


been 


Te 


t. } 
I 


y. , vbecome 


they began to make 
constitution which heretof 
ter. From that day to this, they have 
need as a mischievous faction. For sixty y¢ 
pets ot 
are English- 


In sho 


sis,— 


Instrument of 
h ad re a dead 
been de- 
ars 
tthey were obedient slaves, they were the 
e English Aristocracy ; now t . 
in political feeling, a 
g and Tory alike 
j 


lat they 
1 not indeed in phr ise, 
in 

l, aliens in language, and aliens in religion.’ In 
Tories this is natural enough; but in the Whigs 
xhibits to our minds the m« 
litical dishonesty that can be found on the records 
story. With the Whigs, in so far as this case 
ncerned, political principle seems to be an affaii 
hysical geography. is one thing on the Eastern 
‘the Atlantic, posite thing on the 
estern. In Ireland, the jority, professing the 
tholic worship and speaking the Celtic language, 
‘the People,” and the Sax and Protestant mi- 
ty an * odious faction.” In Canada, their politi- 
alphabet is to be read b ickw ards; the Catholic 
rity, speaking the French language, is the ** odious 

| m”’—a Protestant minority of Orangemen, place- 
ders, and monopolists, is ** the People” par excel- 
we. O'Connell is a patriot in Dublin, while Papi- 
veau is a rebel in Quebec. But who are the alleged 
Coglish minority?’ A great number are Americans by 
ith; and many are the descendants of American 


thougt 
nougi 


proscrive them as ** aliens 


st scandalous exainple 


ine 


It 
| 
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Loyalists, most of them turned Republicans. Even 


snglish inhabitants; while itis in reality a strug- there have beer 


A. 


among the English, Scots, and Irish, there are 
who have attached themselves to the side 


dian Reformers; and 


act 

of this descripti 
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Representatives 0 

of 90. The 

exclusively ot T ries, 


three sec 
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tter of this 
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watch 
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and 
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troons, One t ( 
the British Parliamer \ 
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couple of ¢ light | 


—were, , 
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the Execut 
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ington and Bunker’s Hi 

our fi t who gave i ( milar gabble. 
The affairs of St. Denis and St. C!} eady 


served the 
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) 
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1 ¢ } 


nD, 1S Said lt lave 
mpanies ol 
a mililon of ** ha- 
Le X- 


fought to disab: 


cient to suppress any revoit 
bitans !’"* e actions of 


should be 


e 
reftathers, 
irles have 
same nadia 8 


bitter 


pose for the ¢ ; and In- 
deed the 
th they 


of the enemies of the latter admit 
hat r 
sefore 


express it, “ll 
wil 


is they Ke 


rers. 
n open rupture Old Co- 
rgeoyne, who | served with distinction in 
ied, 1S Said to 
House of C 
tha } r} I oO 
that ith uple ¢ i 


extre- 


we came to; the 


1, and with the very 


h 
lonies, 
Americ 


have dec ired in h S piace in the 


men 


ne , 
mm 8, 


he was officer of c 


mn 


1. 


troops of irag ns 


avalry, 
, he w 
Americ territory About 
ifier, he tried to march with 10,000 
very small part of it,—namely, from the 
frontier to New York; and before he had 
way. was obliged to surrender, a st at 
> an American mposed wholly of 
militia. This, no dou 
John Burgoyne of his error in regard to "an 
military pre but we are bound in 4 
gallant and accomplished officer to state, that he lived 


to repent him of some other errors on the n of 


1e 
mity of the 
three years there 
vera 
Canadi 
got lf 


discretion, to 


men 
in 
h m 
inmy ¢ 
t, was sufficient to satisfy Sir 
Ameri 
justice 


ywess ; to 


questi 


* This gentleman went round to all the friends of 
Canada, and to the members of the Government, reite. 
rating the expression, “ The Canadians will not fight.” 








CANADA. 


n the motion against the|from the net proceeds in the strong-box. In 


system levelled 


2,500 regulars with 
esty’s Ministers that he 
rrection, which in 


wccompanied by a 


ther direction; it 


uny other grievances; 


their exchequer. 


Where is the difference in principle between this and 


se, the government of the Mother 
intry is at the trouble and expense of making the 
other, it puts the trouble of collec- 


cases, the money is taken without consent; bat i: 
last case, it is taken in a manner the most conveni 
expeditious, and economical for the plunderer. 
seems to us to be a distinction very much like t 


between collecting another man’s rents and pocke 
them without leave asked or given, and breaking 
his strong-box and walking off with its treasures, 
The other | rincipal grievance of the Canadias 
the possession fa Legislative Council that is th 
patron of every job, and the opponent « f all go 
popular measures.* They feel that, as long ¢ 
continues, their constitution is a mockery; and | 
therefore require that their Second House of Par 
ment should be brought into harmony with that 
Representatives of the People. They demand 
short, that it should be made elective. ‘The W| 
and Tories declare the proposition to be monstro 
they never heard of the like before! America m 
nosuch demand. Now letus see. The life and 
of the American revolution was New England, 


especially the State of Massachusetts. Before A 
rica became independent, Massachusetts and R} 


Island had the Elective Council which Canad 
demunds; and therefore had no need to ask whatt 
already possessed. The British Parliament to 
ave the nomi 


o the Crown; 


iway from Massachusetts, and ¢ 
of the members of the Council t 
then in New England, as now in Canada, the w 
of arn Elective Legislative Council became a 
orievance. 

In our next number, we shall pr bably take av 
of the military position of Canada compared W 
that of the Old Colonies at the period of their R 

tion; and offer an opinion on the comparative 
vantages and disadvantages of the commerce oi 
to the Mother Country. 


CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. (RADICAL. 


Sirn.—We are about to enter on another wart 
‘| will be viewed, as all our wars are, according t 
sition of parties. One question we ought, howe 
to ask ourselves; which is, whether it cann 
voided, consistently with our security, our tnt 
ind our dignity. ‘There have been few, we now 
cover, which could not; and still fewer, in the 
ion of one at least of the belligerents, which 
That the Canadian French have latterly been desi 
of separation from us, is notorious; and that it Is 
latterly, is equally so. Yet many and great have 


‘ 


" 
Te 


been the causes of discontent amongst them, 
which are removed. Turbulent and ambitious 
needy and speculative mien have taken advantage 
ur deafness to the admonitions of justice; at 

cause has fallen, for the thousandth time, from 


* Be it remembered, that this Council, even d 
the presence of the King’s Commissioners ; 
rejected, with the exception of a railway | 
bill passed by the House of Assembly for the int 
improvement of the country: among them the An 
School Bill, the loss of which was followed by 
closing of 1665 schools, and the deprivation of nea! 





ts, and unceremoniously helps itself| 40,900 children of the means of instruction. 

















hostilities. 


g as a declaration of war. 


5 Ope he first resistance, strenuous but not yet hostile, 
the Canadians against us, was under the govern 
it of Lord Aylmer; a man equally mild and firm, 
Instead of listening to 
heir complatnts and rem nstrances, instead of giving 
authorize 
im to remove the causes of them, our Whig Minis- 


equally brave and generous. 


Z 


ch instructions to the Governor as would 


edemanded (what they dared not concede 
f the court. 


’ vife was to do the honours « 


hey declined. 


Aylmer were about to depart from Canada, the usual 
emony, of the new Governor conducting his pre- 
’ lecessor to the place of debarcation, was omitted. 
Surely, if Lord Gosford had attended Lady Aylmer 

this occasion, so simple an act of politeness would 

ar ely have subjected him to the charge of ultra 

It is requisite to state all these circum- 
siances, in order to show that the pe ople of Canada 
rere more respectful to the representative of their 
What 
en was the spirit ¢ f the people 1 W hy, a right good 
The functionaries, military and civil, re- 
embered they were gentlemen, and paid those hon- 
no difference in 
Surely upon such 
Why not have 
edit? Why not try it now! Every thing, that has 
Martial 


loryism. 


King than were the King’s own ministers. 


, 
yai one 


rs to the man of honour, which 


luion can ever cance! or abate. 


) generosity would work its way. 


tbeen left undone, has been done amiss. 


them 1] 


But 


e appeal to insurrection. 


an 


w should have been proclaimed the first day 
rt dies of men exercised themselves in arms, after 
eclaration of the uses to which they were exercising 
Imprisonment should instantly have followed 


municipal rights, a 
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iands of the indifferent into the hands of the igno-| same tenderness. 
t. Itis not the surrender of prerogatives, it is the 
rrender of patronage, which usually precipitates our scarcely think me well-me 
Rather than lose it, the mildest of family- 
nan ministers will lay down his muffin for the sword ; 
ad 1 doubt whether any literary ambition is so tempt- served that there is no 


ters superseded this Tory, and with such flagraut 
arks of disrespect and dishonour, such open and 

lic demonstrations of unprecedented indignity, that 
1 ex- 
pination into his whole conduct; a public trial. 
wd Gosford replaced him; under the tutelage of 
ther, of humble name and obscure character, whose 
Neither on 

urrival of these personages, nor ever afterwards, 

they show any to the late Governor or his lady, 
hose invitations, to a ball given on their accession, 
Furthermore, when Lord and Lady 


that 


I 


w dis th changes in administration as would secure them, 





granted simultaneously. 


the head 


T' to have been 
ver be the faction at 


What- 


of our affairs, no con- 


sit ession was ever made but by compulsion. Wherever 


is we step, the earth crackles with the bones of tl 


10S8¢€ 


ve tm who have been overpowered or crushed by the vehicle 


least 


be 


Let at 
We may 


uur rash postilions. one 


s America be exempt. 


and curity at a vast expenditure. 
r will run into the larger on the same pane. 


Victorious ; 


corner ' 


= 


pul 


vhat is gained by that? A few years of imperfect se- 
At last the little drop 


Argument, I am afraid, will fail where experience 


n dut has failed; for, indeed, what is even the best? 
perience is 


oe wtguments; it hangs over our heads—but we 


Ex- 


the solid crystallization of ten thousand 


} 


rarely 


ok up at it: usually, when we do, the torch we 


Ar arry quite discolours it. 
as the weak. 








None are so pertinacious 
The parent of one thought and the pa- 
rent of one child embrace their offspring with the 
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But the powerful are always wiser 
! If I venture farther, they will 
let then leave 
iheir attention. | D- 
but | so have ob- 
anquil as that of 

W. S. Lanpor. 


than the powerless 
aning 5 me 
while there is a chance of 


them 


off 


serve calm and assured; 


look so u the 


lind. lam, &c. 


Canadas. 


Tue Whigs found, on their advent to office, con 
tent existing in Canada; by negiect 1 « nivane 
they fanned discontent into sedition; when the sedi 
tion began seriously to incommode them, it was ind 
lently suffered to ripen, and then artfully fostered into 
open rebellion. In pro f we need only refer t the 
inter-despatches of Lords Gosford and Glene On 
both sides we are assured, that the actual pre sence ol 
a more numerous body otf troops, and a more decided 
display of vigour, would have imposed on the mal- 
contents, stayed an open rupture, and might, therefore, 


gradually have led to the accommodation of differ- 
d the restoration of tranquillity. The Whig 
are, can only escape froma 


ences Al 


skilless statesman as they 


dliemma, per saltum; they were in a sea of troub es, 





from which the stirring incidents cf civil w were a 
seasonable diversion; therefore was the out-break of 
rebellion encouraged bv the studied exposure f phy- 
sit weakness to re pe 1; the defence of the colony 
was starved, to convert bluster and vital n into overt 
eason and attempts at revolution. This, we fear not, 
ifter due deliberation, to assert, and we appeal in 
pr i to the despatches, g sled as they are, as pub- 
lished by themselves. ‘To Whig wiles and Whig in- 
dolence, Papineau and his faction have fallen victims, 
t least, before their time. The wise and preve ive 
policy of Sir George Murray and Lord Aberdeen 
night, Dy the opportune redress of real grieva es, 
have changed em, perhaps m braw patriots 
patriotism being the last refuge is lrels’’) 
into merely troublesome, but not dishonest or unwhole- 
some parliamentary malcontents. ‘The war, however, 
has now been commenced, the sw a Ss Dee irawn, 
ind although th present ¢ t s atl 9 
it may be the germ of a war extern i vetween 
two races, unless the ruling | y combine with sin- 
gleness of purpose flinchit g perseve e in its de- 
elopment, attempe with the real spirit of cili 
atl from e < ( sness of strength, to 
s< ally t ead harmoni usly ihe irritating 
dissensions arising from difference of origin, and from 
the distinct conditions of law and primary acquisition 
under which two distinct races were brought into con 
nexion and sought to be amalgamated. Is Lord Dur- 
ham the man to comprehend the subtle intricacies, i 
the complexity of interests arising out of actual cir- 
cumstances, and so to be dealt with? ‘There is not a 


man with mind enough to rise beyond the sphere of 
the low party feelings of the moment who will not 
answer No! The very temper of that pe rson* is of 


* The nomination came from Brussels, and through 
Stockmar. Leopold was grateful, and Lord Durham 
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itself equal to a sentence of revolution in the Canadas. | 
Arrogant towards the weak, humble and prostrate to 
the dust before the high and mighty—ever capricious 
nd ir anour where unrestrained by fear 
tat 1 of moral courage, and of 
h the 
t and impulse. 
hey 
the 
ild 
y, merely to 
t run to 
| ture, b it 
mind undisciplined 
Durham in more ma- 
is enough to retrieve 
olence, and the 
ng which his more manly 
til hi into political 
) with the family of the Whig 
to the 


» under whose tute- 
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With fair 
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€ ding an cu 


ge ina 


Ss entrance ) 


n ac- 
in spec ition (1825,) 
Since tl fficial 
tunities for repairing the want 
h it been few, but 


tt 1) ic 1¢ reign 


t in pol 
f Whiggery, 
of Administra 


I ! i 


op 


ym ex nc 


I 
his 


pe I 


| ive 


ill leagues and 
es and personal squab- 
irritability of temper, he 
had had the 


of his capacity. 


bid 
n if he 


range 


im 1 
ve 
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» pplication} 


His 
directly compulsory, 
tant partment, 
ttitude, left the 
n elsewhere. | 
Db thus ext yrted by fear, 


Such the 


ine 


Cabinet 


I 
unimp 


le 
ae 


Whigs no ch 
lhe C 


al d pest 
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r idas 


if 
is 


wed ne 


l 


jcised—unless the general body politic be subjected 


and gro- 
The Ministry 
yws than Lord 
to ** get 
; to de- 
to which the 
h 


r 


his 


may 


by whi 
time we 
*Do tell the 
—What are the 
i want to get 


of this 


me 


ur 
li 


‘ 


re 
( and 

g¢ of the C 
le of his propens! 
} 


s ac 


ybourg 
s his salary as am- 
ne and notori 

e—after two vears’ 


D in enormous salary 
of the Canadas, Redressor of Griev 


ances, t usual with 
him, of take his 
departure till April—that is, till all danger is past, the 
led, and spring-time come round, to make the 
\ pleasant, and keep his noble person out of 
harm’s way, and the reach of those “vile guns.”’ In 
ad he extraordinary titles and powers with 


whi 


ec Ithoueh on » subterfuge 
: . , . 
health and family affairs, he does not 


Ww < at S| 


LY 


wage 


‘ 
{ 


} 
ih I i 


i? 


invested, his lordship bargained hard to be 
allows the negotiation of the disputed 
boundary question with the Unite d States The folly 
of Ministers did stop short of this 


») Manage 


¥Y IN THE CANADAS. 


Governor-General, and such the prospect for Canada 
under his administration. 

With respect to the system upon which the Cana- 
das must be governed in future, we have said the 
foundation must be laid in singleness of purpose—in 
unity of action. This can never be so well ac 
plished as by the re-union of the two provinces 
one, ander the rule of one head and one legislatur 
This is essential for the assertion, for the preservati 
of British ascendency. It is idle now to bandy phrases, 


jand to fight off real meanings; we have said the word, 


and it is British ascendency, not alone in the execv- 
tive, but in the legislature.— Without that it wou!d | 
well at once to cut away the moorings, and let 
colonies drift where they will; for British connex 
can never be other than nominally preserved, and ever 
then but for a passing moment. ‘The French Cana 
dian habitans of Lower Canada were, and to a cor 
siderable extent they are still, a simplhe-hearted and 
virtuous race, of habits and manners primitive and 
uncorrupted. They are religiously inclined; and 
though under the influence of their priests, yet they 
have hitherto manifested no factious or ambiti: 
pirations. Nor have these cause; for the rights 
their church have been confirmed, and are respecte 
in all their amplitude. 


us 


The tithes of the French dis 
trict, where it is planted, are theirs; the whole patro 
age is in the hands of their bishops. But alth 

is a whole, the body of habitans (as the French set- 
tlers are styled) are inoffensive, and few comparatively 
have yet been imbued with the disloyalty of the trai- 
tor chiefs, as is evident by the small number i 
cated in the late revolt, yet let it not be forgotten t 
the virus, the poison, has been injected among then 
during a persevering agitation of a score of years 
and contagion thongh slow is sure, unless strong me- 


ny} 


sures be resorted to—unless the main sources be ex- 
a wholesome alth ugh severe regimen, Let us not be 
misunderstood ; we allude to no wholesale proscrip- 
tions of persons—no sanguinary executions—no in- 
If the leaders of revolt 

made to pay the penalty of blood, of innocent blood, 
shed by them, the ends of that justice, when i 
mands life for life, will be satisfied. But British laws, 
anguage, and institutions, must be established; 

by no other means can a fusion of races and an iden- 
tity of British sal 
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discriminate persecution. 
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jects be accomplished. 


The 


whole shipy ing trac 


great value of the colonies is here, that the 
le is confined to this country, with 
all the profits attendant, whereas with the United 
States, and other countries, it is diminishing yearly 
We have alluded to the trading question merely, be- 
cause the most superficial thinker must be aware there 
is an immense political question at stake likewise. 
The commercial marine question, apart profit, involves 
that of our maritime su periority—that of our safety no 
a nation. The genera 
bearings of it will be comprehended, but to illustrate 
them fitly would require the scope of an entire articie. 
Comparativ¢ ly with various other nations, our mercan- 
tile navy is far from being on the increase; what would 
be its declining, then, upon the loss of those colonies 
so affectedly depreciated and defrauded of their im- 
portance? Great as is our trade with the United States, 
i$ it not notorionsly, seven-eighths at least, carried on 
in American bottoms, to the exclusion of British ship- 
ping? 


less than of our standing as 
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But before we engage in the more immediate con- 
ideration of the work of De Foe, the title of which is 
efixed to this article, we w willingly bestow a 
few W is » the ir g lus of their author, with 
iew of proposi vn ts and difficulties on 
( that see { | f nce. After 
va attempt | I vhich hold in or 
‘ y es, We e con ed t gard him as a 
phe I n; é f genius as something 
é I \ eh i I ssibie tf issign to 
y « W leve Th ghout f ple stores of 
fi whic] terature nore thin that 
f . er people, the ‘ \ ks which at all 
nas . eith e desig xecution. With 
precut the strange and unwonted path he 
‘ St i wit! t I wer, he his web ot 
se but orig! f , Which no mortal had 
ever th f us efore; a ' he had done, 
it seems as t he had pped tl hread, and 
vevye it bey ] r 1 of ! t } To have 
1 nume is tral ff we i S y considered as 
lding to the re} 1 fa writ we deem it a cir- 
r stance of pe lar hor to De Foe, that he had 
ne For in gen they are the faults of a great 
r, the parts where he exaggerates truth, r devi 
es from propriety, that become the prey of the imi 
t Where he has stolen a grace beyond the 
reach of , wherever the vi r and freshness of na- 
ture ave apparent, there he is inaccessible to imitation. 
I'he fugitive « ns which are thus imparted, the vo- 
tile ds spirit which gives life and animation 
t \ k, baffl 1d ¢ e the p of mere imitative 
; I e fictions of De I we meet with 
hing that is artinel ‘ ! I t breathe t 
f life Ir} genuity Vv d counterfeit 
wi s of a more te kind, I more highly 
s well as curiously W oht, ¢ nake nothing of 
Slinplicity ked, al 1m ier so perfectly na- 
The most « Ss late t was able to fol- 
¥, where no vestl ~ { art were seen; for 
her none has bet f ioyed, S$ tr $s are con 
11ed as ¢ elt y tn Indian hides his f tsteps 
it bservatl { his purs S; since to the most 
e} thing Is Vl Le e easy unconstraint 
f ture, and the fe ssness t Besides, it 
nust b we t the t t t nitate was as 
the « S wel y 1 great; for 
‘ t . t from V I I life witha 
] é l t v I et equalled, 
A \ l ste he ¢ e the plainest 
p \ K Those 
W De Foe, mus from nature 
elf: inst f Ss g r to advantage, 
ent ves W elinea ne of her sim- 
es ti es 
I f S nong t I I g ius, 
Ww é y found united in the same 
, whils 1 IS possessed in perfec- 
But W she made De Foe, seems to 
e forsaken | ~ practice, 1 playful 
d tohaves ninto the w i ¥ ne mighty 
ent f his t , Dut dest I most every 
Am st enul lo more ele- 
ed pass s and feelings kind, a surprising 
verty imag tion, a total deart f humour 
ad wit | fancy and el ce, idmiration, or 
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ther gloomy nor gay, 1 s ve track of human wander s to this dav the 
lateness which preve nted him from being too som- greenest s in memory. Eve t this distanc 
e or too brilliant for truth. In short, he behe no- time, the scene ex is be s as clearly and dis 
r b what was, and saw every thing st Ss | nectly as wh Ww ~ eheld we s se¢ 
. Hec ild not be more bountiful to e creat uTreen 8a\ s ; t w as, W rn tal f 
s invention than nature had been to him, and 1 Step had st $ s e wi 
g eminently gifted with wit and humour himselt t \ er ‘ ad 
s safe f n the tempt tl of makir nis ima- vs ; ( \ t ve the 
y persons more wit i! morous tha \\ l ts } S We ear 
é et consistent W the Simplicity non y ! w iil e, Wl sus 
ss of their characters. So far was he from « pry ( ' rv rec 
his scenes too highly flattering his s ts ( \ very 
t e ol imag i it he seems, li yt g . ‘ 
ess careful to heig er re es, than ex ( ( ‘ f f 
er delormities Ne er was he xious S¢ cile f ‘ 
scenes tor the |} pos I est I $ ) ip 
i the greatest ory esque a \ Vv \ 
s. but cont ed | elf with the mos ] \\ e ef 
n of the ym | { me nd 1a ers I ~ l¢ 
t ye Wished, ed it he had [ t f f é ‘ 
pu ; or more nbitious in his choice of sub- I é ‘ W t 
s, for most comm y his} itable skill is lavis me ue 
t dbiects which ! Vv set vortn t 1 S j 
entation B vas ap é er the I a ke 
} , to k every | l wW n i S ‘ \ t . 
y, and so he did | } l 1 Staring ilKeness, y is there f \ t th 
ems to have cared very t wl thing -/Slightes e ¢ t S . } 
s that were coarse, vulgar, é r | f ; 
{ such representatio! ears to us be I s f {i M it B 
e same as that of the false « A Ww " \ i f P 
nitably as to dece eve I c gg 
s a Drother artist It was ( > Heither I :' S, 
ess, as long ast eatr 1s ,@ t We ‘ 
then it be ne a W é é ‘ ‘ : : 
But this censure applies chiefly to those works/ever | evisited, ‘ 
1 are not often heard of, and seldom read. He!part of J Crusoe s ,' 
s not always been eq y unfortunate in his choice ; | te It is y ind, 
r or tw instances tI 5 a S$ worthy ot the I v " s 
ind in that, In parti r, by w h he is popu-|s ‘ sile . ef , rest 
y Known, the design is as wt chosen as the - when } fane y the | t 
: f the story is e. It was, indeed, a| We st ter pleased if it had be 
y moment, in which t f f that most perf eft to its or es s, the voats, s ' 
d delichtful of all { s was ceived ; f t have bes to | re it t selves. 
erus f any work des st 1 nted t I t s i ¢ eser ( } tl the par 3 
n a man’s life, we know ot ne that is bette ly t ‘ 3, ye r the few words they 
ed. from the interest it creates, 1 the sist rnt of t row ‘ the 
e hold it takes on the : t , to be ¢ s ed is s chi rl y tt 
he light of one VW é be that the f y was s 5 \ P en ing 
en y g, and lent, theretore € east! m Phe himself, 
essed. t t the fict . DY sr s whe é ~ g \ g ] l 
S$ part riy ad ey I | taste f 101 f 3 \ l¢ f th 
8, that eve iter tne Aipse i many ve ~ ; ‘ ‘ 7 . 
and cidents re ’ imprinted r the 4 ( ) s t \ t 
rs ‘ fresh enduri g th 1 U cr I | f I - 5 t- ( 
g se, with which we have more recently be é es ess \ 1, we los 
ed. Like persons \ ed In age, on wl cquaintance rhis fe ' in 
S ssing events make tle lu s n, a awell tf é 4 the { 
lr memory, we sometimes alt npt iS Vainiy t s we ( uly ¢ } t n I é 
y. e the fictions we have lately perused, as we try t its disa but we cannot | king 
d ing to mind the particulars of a morning dream e sé 1 part of Robinson ( soe, U tal- 
f ihe truth is, they were themselves as shadowy, ob-/ent, and certainly erior In luterest, { our 
ef scure, and unconnected, as a dream, and therefore not thor’s less popular works. 
;as leave a more durable impressio But it is time for us to turn our attent t y00k ) 
lis f ke some long remembered scene| which we at present more parti y wl to recor 
k youth, no time can obliterate, and no fresher im- mend to the notice of such of f rs have t 
i ges banish from our recollection. That island placed | met wi ‘ of those who have 1 tion 
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hers in disorderly crowds—all shout ig > which was eady i ‘ 
.* Du Paix le Roy!’ fre ent skirmishes wit - a . f 
«Qne that led a great party of this rabble carried a , a. y of arms. h en i 
af of bread upon the top of a pike, and other less 4},, sl = on ¢ an 1 - tle an his Itt 
aves, sign fy ng the smallness of their bre ad, occa ° { , . of } ‘ 
ed by dearness : - 
. party is sur 1 S rT DY 
By morning the crowd was gathered to a great ©) * ‘ , 
ght: they ran roving over the whole city, shut up omy. 5 “a9 ; ee . the I 
shops, and forced the people to i0 n with them ys Some © Weukit . , — 
n thence they went up to the castle, and, renewing we ne has to < shere adil ie 
lamour, a strange consternation seized the princes.” A very Slender , . thi ri “ : 
hese risks, he resolve¢ y sh I 
| jueen m ther, however, mat ges them wit 0 ¢ selves, f } wi ; 
¢ xterity—she ¢ nes into the « irt of the cas- ~) V alte r : oe 
= vs herself to the people speaks gently t Ss makes nt a Of f 
em—and, by a way peculiar to herself, pacifies tl s At M he hears, | i 
nd sends them home with promises of redress. 0 Gustavus Ado}; K > 
sion, | serves, very much in the tone of JUSt 5 his W : he en : 
valier, ** he must say, that when he called to mi pette be I ‘ 
, th ddress, the m wement, the comp! ce pre ssesst \ sec? wishes of see B 
show, and, in general, the whole cond the es 80 y ; nsett i 
n mother with the mutinous people of een § rhty | eady, t they 
pared it with the conduct of his unhay , Strong ¢ rt mak n : t 
Kin f England, he « d not but pearing z the hgnhting pe ‘ bore In It 
en understood much better than King Charles "0WeVvé e sees nothing ve : Sl 
management of politics 1 the clamours of the A!! t Ss are confined t ra t 
9% bing n “yy f streets : 
Pursuing his journey, he arrives at ing—twisting of t k— 1 the Ni 
ie day that the king and cardinal, with the whole "25 5 y more taste for the antiquiti nthe m 
rt, go out to view a body of six thousand Swiss lern excellencies of the country He endeavours, i 
t, which the cardinal had wheedled the Catitons to deed, to persuade himself, when at Rome, th I 
t, to hasten the ruin of their neighbour the Duke pleasant to say—here stood the I eae ‘ 
Savoy pitoi——nere the P nine » & ; > | I 
The troops were exceeding fine, well a ut eat towns t! D e, whi ther t 
e, clean limbed, stout fel vs, indeed t sort vt \ € 
‘Here I saw th ‘ ard al t it Wasa ‘ of « h ' t [ y 1 I W t W 5 1 I" I > | 
ty n his habit, but all tl vig fa genera and G B t ‘ l I s ‘ t esig 
S htliness of a vast genius, in his fa he af- he a t \ t { f Sy e 
a little stillness his behaviour, but managed quest ind of t ne wh ! it 
5 affai s with such « SS, Stich stea ess, and ¢« kes his res } a 
a I at » % t t was WW } had such nees r the ‘ ‘ P teet - 
ess n every tak Dal +} was ke ‘ ‘ take ‘ 
Chis j uit r st Always ed ACLETS 80, | vantages of aeeing hoth sides 4 v. by 
f there was s ess 1 y t + ‘ le \ vas ~ . - 
g g ie all » htained at Vie . t 
it if th rs i sca ed, it Was a Al up t , ‘ 
: . ; pe y, | Count Tilly; but t 8 
5 the sieg {f Magdeburg (at whi I é } 
hir ers nt ‘ ‘ re f } 
caus so | juits their ¢ | Leipsic 
whe ¢ sa I tunity of seeing t sax a 
ny, cor rit t with the e hel eft 
I Ke f Sax I s his f es le th 
Wa f Le s 4 l, hav t to the city tw 
; before, sa ASS rey 
rt ike ted, ro throug 
i at l s 1 arsial Arnheim, a 
r rt vith the ana 
ter ’ sh ae or | ‘ ‘ » andie & fj earanc t I that 
a vas W ) j t n p L eve I j 1 weathe pate 
g he did, t at he was at the tr I T a whe ‘ xe s were s ta : 
was absent, always timorous, and esolut - f ed. « t look ‘ Saxo 
“I observed, while the cardinal was gone, there was ‘ ‘ t} 
Z urn . some cern fe hem, W I s 
court, the king was seldom to be seen, very small 4 <4, , had to deal wit 
ttendance give n, and no bustl at the cast! tas “7 s men were rugged, s irlv fellow their fa 
m as the cardinal returned, the great councils wet ed f hardy courage, mangle vith wounds a 
assembled, the coaches of the ambassadors went every ‘ - 1 +} musket 
- - . scars armour showed the bruises of musk¢ alls 
ay to the castle, and a face of business appeared upon ,, ‘ t of the winter storms I served of then 
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f beating his enemies, without fi was so unlike!sant upon them in England, and his father used often 
al, the gallantry of my royal instructer, that it had no man- | to } ut it ind w d sometimes lament he was 
2 ealiel . ¢ . “oR . "er 
f relish with me ifral ys 1 ive no need send Englishmen 
le} al ‘ } . 
Gustavus Adoiphus’s way was always to s K Outlts fie Germany II elf is quite cheered 
P i he } 1 et : 
nemy a fT im giv al Siw e@ prospect, and his niv p is that the 
‘ ¢ le, they were seldom hard to be it were es will not f t at | it they shall have 
I {1 the fi }as we we ‘ } » f W ' ‘ " 
. 4 r, tor ) sentime the very 
“ Whereas p e Maurice would hi a < . | {f tot 
at oh 
starve nalf his men, if vy lying tl e he « put 
aif s enemy’s; so that inde ur H ' l ‘ 
' , ey ng 
na of fatigues a ! s s t, a f+ | t , ' sides 
7 hye y } } | . 
ad more of figh 1 low asty es , 
y Iw : f é as if I 
unwholeson ical ent ter parties 
, : SWIs 1 ; gets 
marching, do ' . 
_—~ ring , we | " I went as 
ses i Smen, a ote t in m 
Ld ' $ $ e meanest 
7 ) hunger, id, and diseases 1a ( ! t i] is m 
Tu . t f 5 fy \ un 
Not that it re les re bu ath ! ‘ t | 1 
a soldier had, at any time, i field by ’ kk : and 1 . ” 
sket than tar’ ! t " te hax . 
i ) J ‘ ' 
wth in the ‘ S s af I +f sh 
N I ‘ k | < th : ' f * ‘ G wie 
’ 
for sn e ruined the Spaniards, r urbarity 
) art ; ut etn ! ; f | ith tl 
Ae Os y hay s yu f W t , ‘ ed 
\ s like, that f vie \ Slo $ ‘ ! I aft ards 
Spania i five years ereas | vas f for " t, I [ re 
ating them out of seven, he | it then ’ t t f at the 
' : nd ahle to i | = anmed 
g » and In u ‘ . f , 
nsio of a ret ft \ 
os r } t} r } 
5 { é 3 Ss rence be- 
We do not wonder th this g t mod f ' ; , 
} ver KI t vs Ww } reio 1S ‘ ane 
ghting should be so little to the taste of one, whose , a f pes ewe 
\ \ eech, a \ \W nis own ¢ ntr 
t Ster had ace = me n 5 very d {fe nta ' “ 
= ! enem \ ried } S mother- 
t ind whose ** way ie est Ss. above, t ve 
ige eral yt s 2 
| { t i vd 
‘Wh 1, P sais "= N y » and, 
. f fatal ; f 
seg it—he 1 ta stance, 
p ~< | 1 g for I ca t say that I ever 
rin his tre ig i i tT t gy his f +} } 
g s t 3 I , th nh 
mmediatels » half sket shot of the | t had ; S 
e getting rt s \ i ! “ ‘ es , , 2 . 
j : t f K rT t - l @ the 
<a nediatel\ ye his 1 Ss a hes before 
‘ . y. s G among strangers 
8 faces, and, if the $ yssible t r 1 ¥ 
t fo i ta su i my spirits 
acked, he wo fall to st liately By : 
- ‘ ' \ 
P s resulute wavy of con °c oO ar m tc 
ay ¢ il . ‘ : It ‘ art t tof our 
the first heat of his m “ \ id have held out f ' 
. : S, S Aue of " \ i the 
) Arrived, a settled peac ly Ss native « to a s I sed to; 
+ ks s of T 
e finds himself quite it of his element, and Is . = ' ‘so 
¢ | soldie 
, ittle good for any useful purpose as ‘ ; = 
. ' OG I am shot,’ I K ne to see 
‘ - } j ‘ 
a sW 1 la \ f vd f H nvyself 
} nt } lr ] 
That eats into itself an sts ing 8 f ' . { f ’ P some 
‘ . } i! 
. I spent my time very retired from court, for I ug OF M and fellow-sol- 
> 5 i ; sf 
st wholly in the « Vv; ar t iw so n f G . igainst us, 
rent from my genius h hankered after a warmer # ' —— 
' t. | fess ' ’ 
rt than hunting am Welch mountains, I cou i P eligion in 
; ‘ ‘ tit . h htlw actis l 
ru be peeping all th ! eig accounts ft = . 5 t . 
S ~ av 1 s ett ends 
S any to see wi a ‘ together I< — : fi 
, hear of a battle, a Germans being bea ! es | gan to k that both 
| S 4 t t T ‘ - 
Sw I began to wish myself the , ah gorse —- 
4 , : ‘ . ‘ , than the « e of 
But when a ver i car of t progress of Joh i 
annier, the SW sh g al Sax v, und of th 
’ 
= stant victories he had the over t Saxons, I could . 
’ : site ; : Phe , ent, it seems, were | to exclaim 
longer contain inyself, and told my father this life 
4 . mh St the crue es ¢ nmitte i by the rst Ss, 
7 is very dl sagreeabie to me, « “ee r y r’s Ger i ta’ t 
’ rca lé 8S Lerman educa'l t rt him 
D H wever, It soon app¢ rs that if he will wait Duta t k ip es s mere trifl he, however, cor 
ry little while, he may have war at his own door, s the ques fairly et , and we cannot for 
for the winter following began to k very unplea- be ling this part of the work, as a specimen of 
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. VOYAGE TO FRANCE IN 1625 
s ete I ead his Cos- We will, in the first place, extract the author's a 
5 Oxtord, w e he drew the e t of the F ench men and wome n. which has 
I n S learn- 1 deal of the point and city of the “* Characts 
t ve iueed a which were then in oT t voroue 
] } ‘ ‘ nposed 
, M as ‘The present French _ is nothing but ar 
\ (, mo i} 1 1 I srash he 1s, as h 
st nd as ha rain \ m whom y 
‘ rlishe 
winne withat t and | \ ia straw u 
{ | Ss y 
\ ie at of him, you snail! ~epans : = 
ale or ti cessity t at 1 one hou 
{ F y sf 
" f Gre fere you may « ’ to ¥ 1 the seco 
, ‘ ne 
\ | \ hutte him, th +} ] nns of all his s 
| i wea ' | . . 
‘ N \ I ( nd he ves t ‘ is ta i is if you we 
| | res t1OD,!| ehostly father. a vind t them g 
> 
Being . im af when 1 have | this vou 
x 3 esbyte-| him aside. for he is no longer s able It 
hi eve eX anv humour in holdit hit , f th cqu P 
i favour which he vlesseth, a I heve him, 
\ " ’ ) ed the!) u orthy of,) himsell v I N I I sepa 
s r the ist find t s ‘ to whom t pe 
f = ex Fare him well saga t whom I would 
P to weal ' e ty laves er, f n that 
; ’ ; 
P > | will t 1 bar Fa t 2 2 
Us i . 
this H - rted to h 
keth himself ast i ¥ t is | s f 
h n ti t fat \ x 
keth t f In this priv 
f ‘ w S +} 
‘ @ hatet! ‘ | aniarad, | wveth 
) = M E sh. AY ¢ +, ; +} Ge man hit ex If ‘ 
t “= ’ ’ +1 ‘ 
: 1 Vv ¢ t i con i ore 4 ) 
’ how wn glass w h ’ Out of sco t of 
te f ' t no ‘ ‘ } 
. ! S Ss iy "io xcellet é i partis ! fa sha Ww 3 
t re ire- He is verv ‘ r t s: the least 5 
A MW Ww It is f t cer 1 his s 1, and a minute’s paus 
\ [ 1 } spirits hea t } | vards, if you bea 
at \ t v « ve ! t it S, » tak cr 
. e ty. p , S { t v lik 
‘ — The y vil ekness ' ss 
G ; ‘ vav » litt . itt \ to the eeles 
» end . 1 s th vot S Is | 1 word (for I hav 
Hi too long . walking vanitie in a new f 
ill find A measu furnished, (I speak not of 
t not with so full nner as with us, 7 
‘ ‘ . ne. t that : 
f } th ? 
] $, s ed from t hatch \ 
‘ ‘ ves y s t for t ee ros gs, 
t ; s th " f ak ttag with ‘ 
ig I \ cy Ll} ty esp 4 . 
‘ c , ~ t 1 . T 4 ‘ 
suft tf it . f § 
f f Ss \ I 
f ; set ¢ 
‘ f es, 
‘ ‘ afl of j 
I G kee] They i this t I 
i? sg”? ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ { ll | th nak > I n 
, tes , . { et t 5 
ive torgotte s relation of a . ol Aang s I 
P »f 1 the rut the | at It is now t y 
det " ‘ . i te 
W set down, where t nirst t e¢ you must « s 
‘ ‘ é et « nnd : 
say ur gra vate gra 3 As Lit y th s 
- } , 
” vate masses, and from the I ik they lea I 
we ‘ tly eron r . " 
. ne more + t That e. fall to where vou like best: they 
the Lakes e Welch no method in th eating, and if you look { 
, } 7 } , ike ’ . 
leTs Will bE ea you may rise fasting. When you are risen, 1! 
; rt loctor’ } rar = : + ; 
ue WO = S descrip- you can digest the sluttishness of the cookery, (which 
wi i that the French are js most abon nab] at first sight) I dare trust you in 3 
1oW as th were two centu- garrison Follow him to church, and there he will 
shew himself most irreligious and irreverent: I sp ak 
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At a Masse, in rdeliers | 
rch in Paris, I saw two French papists ven whe ind this w - ‘ 
‘ most sacred mistery of their faith was celebrati: whisk he has de ae 
ak out mto such a blasphemous and ath tical his G : hy , 4 
ghter, that eve in Et ick would hay hat sit . + 
] t} ‘ ‘ ' ' . 
s well they \\ cathol jues, otherwis - ant E 
to Pluto 
, Ire ' I 
‘The I nch language is, inde l, very \ , ; 
+ } | J Mih, 
able s cleared of irshness, by t 
leaving out the cons s, W ch mak } fx y 
tone vert } ' \ . 
rue \ vy volubly \ ne opin : 
elegant than « s . tl efor .e S 
. ‘ <] i \ ‘ 
t eda! int of w le ty ft t« oon r 
x ss ‘ v1 ch of self the act t " . 
y, a l rs, ¢ , , $1 I I 
} that ‘ . ‘ +} U 
l i »speak it Vv lag lg 
7 y ut tr I 1 of the m nCR It is 
with full n nbe I sig hcant prove s, ri l ry 
rrea o the Fre humour in scoffing, 
' 1 
y ft i t yu tship, v Tie iketh all « ) f+ 
ple! 1 the po t « r in the v " hat . 
wat Ss f, oe @ P f ¢ 
} t ( ar oul 
‘ nass ft ; te . th _ ; 
isecives W va { gest , a q l. ‘ 
th not mis ‘ w P ‘ era . It ; . 
tlemen of ot s t n, it w \ ‘ ¢ 
ck to 
us. / f pe 
. ij I 
int, putes l i s i ful é gis ¢ ’ P ‘ 
#@ autem g 5 licu ple, ise? . : 
{ wt P j ant ef ; - 
t apply erved at $ f° amongst then li af i 
ve heard of a y« @ ratliant, 4 tl Tig é I 
three Brittish king ‘ " ; years + 
France to learn fas 5 s ret hed 1 to se 
King, and s fat nan terview } . 
' ca wit i s chan | ega ‘ f 
! se his id, al t st 1 . 
i iden wit i " xt he I to dra fj 
cK hus leges a Lt st t 5 s ° ] i ‘ f ‘ 
vith § ha ¢@ - ss, tha king asked s 2 { 
f he meant to sh« h fh ‘ir. ey 
| t co tship they t t tles . o P 
‘ S ‘ ; + l 6 } ® 
_ of t k. tl ere getteth 
- F 7 r 
eurs a na st $s s a a ters as fa i 
rie as t ¢ . ‘ 
. 5 As O th . 
a that t Ww Brit ; ( < : ‘ 
lants of the Ga . es out ‘ . j 
‘* His : . ’ — | ‘ es, ; 
5 a 
treas and I nev eard people talk less , ' 
ntly of tl ; saw Vv ol s 
4 lay asset y vit t ~ s S ‘ 
° es arg " 
amph pri ‘ iblis i the disg , 
g, of s f ( tiers. These a 
in’s uu vy, a ne t 1 U } 1s ) | . 
tents, be t y nev s > t 5 f all ‘ P 
irs t most harsh and « S l m from this o % It ; 
yhich 5 l in ha y t t t L al it . | — 
‘ ™ + } } . > 
e Taille Lupo S ai \ “ se i nes “I | gy 
uscourse would never 0D abDie | n I with Ss . 
ympany hus shall you have the ite the st Ble “ f 
of the own uncleanmess with a face as mnhdent, as al. 
they had no accident to please their hear« more ci — 
mendible ; aven:”’ 
»shorta oD 
Heylin had a particular inducement to show the h England not one 


t of all, but the general 
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} viledges ; but a|/sciatica, and yet so eager in the sport, as if their dar 
AS f matcha-|ing daves should never be done Some there were 
$ 0 intel igged, that a swift galliard would almost have shak 
1 ft sS t n into nakednesse, and they, also, most violent 
ty : e hatntat nave the r carcasses dire t l in a meas e I n 
y lif I} attempt staying of them at I Y th 
LB st nrstis ading of them to work Vv n they i the nid 
neth ad 1 a task too 1 é y tk H les I 
\ to i t e of ul l < W obs ve th 
‘ } ‘ nastit hy wes g so i < \ ve Wi 1 
s silks, a wrinkle ves so inte! angably ming 
| atle fresh beaut . at i woul thought 
~ AY peen a li I rf es t of 
t ft t I sexes which vere getne ast action, they 
re | ¢ ‘ t seives to D ca ith eT 1 their ¢ a 
ed this/and trod the measures with the eves.”’ 
. S ner tr ‘ 
$ °°) And of French minstrels. 
V ‘ let . int 7 r 
Whi st they were at dinner at I s, 
s, I \ 7 
fnet I € Nor t t ) 1 fellowes 
‘ at é " like hes: as soo é 
. | 
. ‘ I i { b I cas e\ V iK and (Une t 
SW | AS tk \ y a s Im ght ha 
. maint t ! ewasag 
; at ft at n { Mir ~ S ‘ 4 n arn 5. a 
] 1 fi hot ¢} . ht ‘ et ag] s of 
mv: a this I sus i unt 
‘ } W \ \ t { ] f } B 
1} ] \ f ti appa I 
\ , ‘ ; 
{ f n oT ‘ r Ss 
| Lk ot t ext | y La € ) 
. realousies, f these | ty s of ma es 
7 
, ; , ’ » hald wart 
‘ ; such which Engi M 
‘ vhinnine.nost. O ves ng ask 
7 Vt 5} ; 
\ ene on th parts form l the $ 
ur eares with a harsh les and ; 1f tha 4 
punis I | tne sti sa 
anto it one of ¢ songs ut little French w 
‘ I 1 gathe i, and t s ering of a Alle ¢ 
Par who | t us I ived 
Cum ; iis who can 1 or Ww ‘ I 1 l 
~» vdy, and to say truth, more than patiently cou 
ve 
. , ‘ lured b ant a } ) 4 but g ad fi 
i i 
f what shou I e but endure th nisery, for I . 
: , 7 ruage ¢ ugh ca n rorues handsomely, 
‘ ‘ ne v uines W I to a eating, an l, ] 
st w ‘ : ; 
¢ +} ‘ = 
7 ( iy of mune <« i stn sa I 
I ya . . 7 5 
nev / Pda ¢ mum l 4 4 8 12 let hi 4 
5 \ "4 idet ; g ; ; sil e 
{ in 
k They eak tol s ls so infinitely be \ 
' eak- severit f a statute, that t W | ave disc 
. rs stat ha unged t " heen to ha 
th s g. \t eT at f ‘ ws I i y 
, fthe two hardly finde ¢ 5 ' f , which t 
f con . ld not ir . ¢ ett g nl ie 
o , 
-_ : » one dry, w 2 P reg 
ts lo on l, after tl song ! 
ects.—This is any (the master of them it sl s¢ 
‘ g he Fr lis t of s pocket and layeth it bef 
" we were to cast our benevolenc« Cus 
yas g.a " 
,|tom hath allowed them a sol, for each man at the ta 
y " ally afrec , +) ‘ 
they expect no more, and will take » less arg 
at s so strong ‘ , - 
, summe, and yet I assure you, richiy worth the n x 
abs ofa — . " a ae ve 
.'? t which was mee French, that is, lascivious 
gains on this : . 
. ‘A , ;comMposure ; ar ), also, that is, unskilfully ha 
( ” \ tm an P 
Ain s i + 99 
1 ied in tie laying 
wives, which ih a, 
'™., } ; . ? } ° | Y | 
ta tch in the The following descripti n ol French travelling 1s a 
t " le; you would |very pleasant piece of exaggeration, and will remind 
yal anc’ carriage |more modern visiters of the accommodation they them 
ene troubled with the |seives have experienced in France. 
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« July the last we took post-horse for Boulogne, if, {2 York Shipping and Passenger Returns, 1826 to 


t least, we may call those post-horses which we rode 
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as lean they were as Envie is in the Poet: Macies| To sy pose that apology were necessary for be- 
n corpora tota, being most true of them. Neither) owing a few th ughts upon such of Ireland’s un 
Ps . : monet - . — : = - 
were thev onely lean eno igh to have their ribs num happy sans as have been driv > cinoeinieidten: ts 
ned bens > wer ale — ee. 
red, but the very spur-gals had made such case ments | seek a home mpeg {neces Myptey—vas ater 4 
r} he k ‘ " « he eo f . ‘ : 
rh their skins, that it had been no great difficulty to imagine a libel, not merely on the Irish, but upon 
ave surveyed their entrails. A strange kind of} pois 
. 1€ itish D s 
ttel in mine opinion, and such as had neither fles : 
} } But lew, howeve ft ps aware 
their bones, nor skin on their flesh, nor hair on their 
yf the extent to whi hel st syn s are due 
k Si , they were not so lusty as the Hors« 
, n this di ; and it is this reflection which h 
fthe Sun in Ovid: neither could we say of them, : on I 
ens 6 Dtetttinse . 1 +) rou letermined us to throw toge S f our 
f ni feris implent henn 48 auras all 1e neighin 
Pp . canent ‘ ner 2 rar , . eal +7? 
uld heat from the proudest of them was onely a le experience re s é whereabout 
’ . f P } . 
cough, which l’le assure you did much comfort}?! Irish in America 
: . : : } Retail — . . 
_for bv that noise I first learned there was life in Me nay be inducer pemig f th ww l_— 
‘ . } j | , | 
I pon such anatomies of hors s, or to spe ak | tne a ad f promise, v1 ves whit ) 
re properly, upon such several heaps of bones, were th ugh P rhaps traceabie to the same Y y the 
and my company m unted; and when we exp cted,|same metaphysica elements, sre. in their effects, of 
vever, they seemed outwardly, to see somewhat of| very opposite character 
post in them, my beast began to move after an al An ambitious and somewh restle irit n the 
jerman’s pace, or like Env n Ovid ne hand—the sual coecomitent of health. end 
‘ vigour, may excite hopes of success and d fortune 
Su rg f humi pigre, passuque incedet wnerti - ans - ; —? + 
: , in a new and wide field of exertion, which an old and 


Out of this gravity no perswasion could work them;|thickly-peopled country searcely offers to the most san 


e dull jades being grown insensible of the spur; and/guine. This motive to emigrate is entirely of the 
hearten them with wands would in short time have|attractive kind. The emotions with which it is ac 
listressed the country. Now was the cart of Diepe|companied are wholly pleasurable, and alt gh the 
rht a speedy conveyance, and those that had the promises and expectations of youth are, we ar | 
ippinéss of a wagon were esteemed too blessed, yea,| but rarely fulfilled in age, it wiil not be d sputed, that 


though it came with the hazard of the old woman and | those exertions which are the offspring of confidence 
ewenches. If good nature, or a sight of their jour- and self-relianee, go far indeed to ensure success and 
eys, ever did chance to put any of them into a pace) jp, eons, quent happiness. 




















Ke a gallop, wn were sure ave the m in the A long course of misery and privation, on the othe 
idle way, and so the remainder of the stave was to wad 
ensigns Mal F ; : ~ hand, is calculated to create e¢ r of despair All 
neasured with our own feet: being weary of this|., f , a : : 
: ‘ . ’ . idea ring ar lecree of « { t ne is ba 
rade, I made bold to dismount the postilion, and as- “tee - y cegre ots My 
+ 4} . 1 > nishned l 1s CASE nicTra } ) a 
i the trunk horse, where I sate in such magnifi- , 
" . sas { ; rr } ¢ r heing 
f ent posture, that the best carrier in Paris might have |* oe ! “ - par 
. - ‘ " 7 t ‘ 48 | lest Ve ft tter , 
vied my felicity: behind me I had a good large trunk = y oyed, rly ©xti 
ae . : } f ite is ‘ en hy 
1a portmanteau, before me a bun lle of cloaks and wees move, I 
1 parcel of books Sure I was, that if my stirrups -ause he has any confidence in the future, but becaus 
, ’ 
ld poize me equally on both sides, that I could not| his wretched condition being incay e of becoming 
| \ : 
kely fall backwards Thus preferred I) Worse, he is willing to tem pt the ct :pter of accidents, 
couraged my companions, who cast many an envious/ OM the chance, not in the hope, of a change for the better. 
upon my prosperity: and certainly there was not From countries other than Ireland, er ration may 


y of them who might not more justly have said of| proceed from the first-named motive. Men may be 
ne, Tu as un meil 
Lazarillo’s master d 






ur temps que le pape, than poor!induced to move by the hope of benefit. From Jre- 
i, when he allowed him an onion! land. it 





for four daves rhis circumstance I confess might! from the last-named motive. : 
have well been omitted, had I not example for it.|/is driven tou expatriate himself by the dread of im- 


PI lip de Commines, in the midst of his grave and| pending evi Persecution, both p jlitieal and reli- 
serious relation of the battel of Mont |’ Hierrie, hath a} gious. (f, let no man say, that the latter does not 


te much about this nature, which gave me encourage- 


ment, w hich 18, that himself had an old horse half tired 


exist where men have to pay double for the privilegs 


j 
of worshipping God after t 


. say ; heir own fashion), and po- 
nad this was just my case) who Dy chance thrust is } . 
4 us Was JUST Mm) “a 7, . thrust Als! verty the most biting, are the chief « xpatriating causes 
iead into a pail of wine, and drunk it off, which made ¢ 


: eaie> in constant operation in Ireland. 
him lustier and friskier that day than ever before; but | 





n that his horse had better luck than I had.”’ America has, fr ae an afforded an asy!um 

to Irishmen of the highest endowments and virtue, 

s who have been unsuccessful in their attempts to resist 
Ss the oppressions of the blighting oligarchy which it 

a has been the insane policy of the British Government 
K hitherto to up! d. We find “Irish rebels,” (so 
From the Dublin Review valled,) and their descendants, now numbered amongst 


America’s most honoured citizens. The name of Em- 
THE IRISH IN AMERICA. mett,. for instance, is to be fi nd In connexion with 
igh professional station,—with the bar, the medi 
! 1. Annual Reports of the Agent for Emigrants at Quebec,| profession, the professor’s chair; and others of a simi 
= printed by order of the House of Commons, 1831 to lar character mi 


g 
g ju 
1836 But it is not of this smal] class we have to speak 


nt be quoted 
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attempt 1s m ide to encourage any, the most impertect 
selection as to age, so as to render emigration in the 
highest degree efficient. As there is no certain provi- 

sion in Ireland for the old, and the expense of t 

maintenance, therefore, falls upon the young,—w 

to their| the young they must of course be removed. T 
nstances| must greatly enhance the difficulties which the ind 
1s lies in| trious settler has to encounter and overcome. N 
circum- | ther does the law care for the condition of the settler 
of which | after he has landed. For forty-eight hours has he the 
fier which, for aught the British law 

perish. 

the first ph ! settler’s new 


n, there is a 


f competitors for employment. 


most part, destitu in 


s of conveying themselves to those 
parts of thec try—and these are fortunately every 
re-| Where—where their lab« is ia demand, they 
ed to bid against ic h and ag inst 
urers in the ir market, which, i 
perpetual 
inds. Whilst ‘re has been an 
our in many parts of the cour 
£2. 10s., £3, and even £4 per month, wit 
n offered labourers by public advertis 
known a dainty servant glad to 
12.288 at Zos. per month, unti] he was sible to save a 
te lon ) the cost of moving up the couniry, 


ly exhil 3 the phenome 


t 


22,066 
10.717 when ; iS to strip off his faded livery, and 
35.140 famiitarize himself with the plough or the axe. 


22,109 [hough the labour markets at the ports of debarka- 
2° 6 me of the | rincip st ppir g places, 
»,933 


7.73 | ivs paral | . he evil does not io 


cked, and wages constant 


wages, although | 
itly high to admit of sav 
e recent immigran 
stopping and w 


1s improved wages 











greatly mitigated, we 
a wise and benevolent 
! ature. By this 
ayment of 5s. per head is exacted from ships bri 
passengers. The money thus collected is divided 
four equal parcels, whereof two hospitals for the 
eception of emigrants respectively get a share, and 
the other two shares are assigned to the Emigrant So- 
sieties of Quebec and Montreal; being expended 
warding recent immigrants to their final destination, 
and in occasional relief in case of distress. 

The effect of this law is equivalent to a guarantee 
ce in|that every emigrant has the means of conveyance to 
e interior. The sum may seem small for the pur- 
I it be remembered that it is an average 
sum paid ill, but expended on a portion only,— 


most destitute. Thus it fulfils its 


Ke p 
ching brie fly on th 


ose ; 


emigration 
is. The law/"amel 


iins, that the | Purpose. 
f ship-room, Yet this law, idmirable as it is, has its enemies, in 
a certain those who are engaged in what has been not In- 

salled the white slave trade. We should be 
condemn a whole class, even though the ma- 


uld be proved to be base. There may be 
} 


iW gives 


last three vears is not Suc ) mena as disinterested and jobbers, bene 
masters of passenger ships, and sentimenta 


Ireland are assumed at volent 
t be quite correct|emigrant brokers; but, speaking gene rally, the con 


likely so for the thre« stant contemplation of the filth, squalor, and misery 
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f crowded passenger ships, seems to blunt the gen-|mere unskilled labourer; and as the cities become 


tler sympathies, and the whole tribe of those who ex- drained of hands towards the close of 


ract profits out of emigration, see in the above law they are generally enabled to make advantageous per 
nly an abridgment of their gains. ‘They raise a cry manent contracts. The rapid progress of | 


‘animosity to emigration,’’ they mendaciously at- the Canadian and American cities, furnishes a vast 


uilding ia 
ibute it to the * French party,”’ though they know and increasing amount of employment to Irish me 
twas the proposal and work of Englishmen. But chanies and labourers. ‘he shipping of Quebec and 
efforts have fostunately been of no avail. Th k gl T en » another class. Of 
‘tax.’ as t vey delight to call it, continues to v irti rt , i uusemen also, a large 
ts benefits, opening the high wages of the countr proport ! I t tl ; feature in em 
he swarming labourers of the towns. [| 
ystem of emigration, such a law would ¢ 
cessary. When such a system is i 
| repealed ; but while the present 
ntinues, We trost it Wi remain aS a protecti 
he destitute. ing hors ind cé i while, he 
By the laws of New Y¢ t] 1 similar ec bled to purcha , col f 1 eart, and 
tribution levied on the ship-owner, but it Is not -'b me i ister cal rogress 18 now rapid ; 
pended in forwarding. It is merely an hospital fund. | e leisure vands; he t 1 pol 
in addition to this contribution, the ship-master is re-|t th to public mat pur ) mu- 
suired to give bond that no passenger brought by his nicipal off hosen, al ! rt of the 
hip shall become chargeable on the city funds within system of iment *h | W r upwards 
tain time. This induces some circumspection in of half a century been in suce ! n in th 
aking passengers. A lame beggar, with a bag of United States of America. 
atmeal and a sack of potatoes, would be rejected DY Men who 
the master of a ship which was taking passengers for telligence an 
New York; whereas he would find no difficulty in against. *hanics ially, is t merely 
ecuring a passage to Canada. For nis reason, com- highly I led, ! Of cement ar 
bined with the low rate of passage to Canada, caused continu ly opening ~ ie t canal 
by the number of ships engaged in the timber trade, —the railroad—are 
which go to British America in ballast, the condition|where hands 
f the settlers who proceed by way of New York, is rea: ‘ “ani be deemed 
newhat superior to that of the settlers by the w nt Jackson, t 
river St. Lawrence: 
most powerful circumstance influe 
istribution of emigrants, Is previous habits, 
agricultural peasantry seldom stay longer in the c 
than they are obliged. If in a destitute condition—if 
possessed of little or nothing but their hands—they 
are to be seen anxiously seeking such employment as |actuall gr t of complaint with one 
they are capable of undertaking; keeping ever in sight|cal par t ‘the | n the city, and rule 
a settlement in the interior, with a steadiness of pur- lections. > remembered, that this com- 
pose which is invariably crowned with success. It is|plaint is made in a city where the majority y can 
among the females of this class that begging prevails.| prevail; so that it stands as evidence of numerical 
In the cities of Quebec, Montreal, New York, and| power, which, in such a case is legitimate power. It 
Albany, (but seldom in more inland towns, and never|is a standing joke in that city, that an Irishman, being 
n the roads or in the country,) females surrounded |asked how he intended to vote, and not having gotten 
with children are to be seen asking alms, and the ex-/rid of his old country associatioxs, exclaimed, “ against 
pressed purpose is always “to get up the c intry.”’ » government, any how.”’ It so happens, however, 


While this is going on, the males of the family are|tha » Trish in America for the most part vote with 


either workiog, or seeking work, with the same end/|the rnment; that is, with ratic or popu- 

in view; and where three-quarters of a dollar (3s. la urt 1 against the federal or pr lege-craving 

1§d. sterling) is deemed low wages, it will be at once /cla lov Ww k city $3, though in 

perceived that the beggar of to-day is often lost sight\a rity, Is very merous, e elections, It | 

if to-morrow. In Quebee and Montreal, in two or prot put in practic e art f intimidati 

three weeks after the last arrival, and before the close |commor ntry; | he voter | 
+} ‘aT . 


f the upward navigation, the vestiges of this desti-| pri 


om- 


haps to a few widowed mothers and orphan children, 


and a handful of profligate and improvident people,| put forward; and as w York press is for the 
n all countries. art under thei itrol, by means of their mer- 


} 
tute class are nearly obliterated, being confined per- prevailed. | salthy | the « 
} 


ints to which we al y alluded are usually 


Who are to be met with ! 

But it is not amor g the agricultural population of ca vertising patronag t at all wonder- 
lreland alone that emigration takes place. The towns ful that our commercial connexiot ns more ac- 
innually furnish a large number. These persons being d with these complaints th the expla 
skilled in all kinds i abour usually re quired in ition thereof. There are thirteen r tourteen dally 
towns, are prone to remain either in the cities in which| papers in New York, of which the democratic party 
they land, or in the towns throughout the country. ily able to supy wo, he Evening 
They, of course, command higher wages thar / Times, that, neariy aii cases, our 
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American affairs seen through a false 


views oft 
medium 

Miss Martineau, in her able 
of society in the United States, exposes 
he 


ind courageous account 


ot 


the stat 


completely the character of the wealthy privi- 


desir go class, id, imong 

of the outrage 

gentleme n. 
ny 


number 


ther things, explains 
is Lynch law mobs are com- 
knowledge, we 
statement, in a 


personal 
th of 


warrant tts 


al 


testime the 


sufficis —1Sé to 


being re- 
ceived as a general During the election of 1832, 
question str ined eve 
defeat every 
f the Jackson 
was an imp int l with 


+} 


ry nerve, 
tor 
or democratic 


it success candidate 
who was in fav 
them to create 
cracy—to make the 
| Am< the 
place $s ol 
‘he effect 
in an eX- 
of the 


fomented 


ng 


American population, 
ipon loud were the 
¢ yple,”’ ** the 
rth. But the 
rities were 


t 
r 


the grand object 
they are called, 
o1ce 
themselves, when 


spirits ot 
city amust 
issaulting the coloured people, 


ittacking the Irish. 
ibit of quietly pre- 
e first had been smote, 


their more con istime ) 


As Iris 


| 
never were it i 
l I k when t 


‘ond chee 
} 


men 


is—blows In return. Occasion- 
does venture nd the mere line 


bey 
ndsomely punishes his aggressors. 
Appe your 

ike cannot 
The day after said 
with the disinterested 
the 


genuine 
gentiemer even 
give) as 

beatit f, the 
ad vertisement- 
farther 
» share of one 


Think of 


and 


bribed edit 


sympathetic tilings of 


pe rehance 


is 
excited, 


ot 
such re 


their honouradie an i hed corps 


Verily, * the Irish 


n:” és d:” ‘doors 


nics and la 


id de clared 
me 


them Ist De 


pon 
-or fair New York wil speedily be 


ittacks upon 


Vew York 


the 
of 


*ratic ft 


unt of on t 
number 


the 


paper 


corner of 
at the 


persons re 


rred at the 
‘rom affidavits made 
ber of 
an attack on “the b—dy 


ommenced I 


iTs itl 
mselves by 
They a l ‘ 


above 


trish.” 


i operations 
attacking a house 


neighbourhood I 


with poke rs, tongs, ¢ 


u 


inmates armed themse! K 


matized as the “T 
| of the rove 


lied Whig 


' ‘ 
nment ; 


} Or Vu hig 


quickly repulsed the assailants. A party of watchmen, 
hearing of the affray, proceeded to the spot. The 
Irish, supposing the assailants were returning in greater 
numbers, by mistake rushed upon the watchmen, by 
whom a number were taken prisoners. The magistrates 
have expressed their decided opinion, that the Irish 
were not the assailants, and that the attack was wanton 
and unprovoked. Notwithstandiag, the 

nsists on knowing best, and serves up the Irish as ij 
so many strawberries, a mouthful each.” 


Commercial* 


they were 

The Evening Star, too, a paper of the anti-demo- 
cratic and pro tanto anti-lrish paper, admits that the 
Irish were agorie ved, and even spr aks of these at- 


tacks as a common practice. 


ome of our rowdies (says the Sfar) last night 
their shameful practice of attacking 
two Americans in mistake, one of whom, a 
they shamefully beat 


by in the Bowery.’ 


the Irish, made an 
assault on 
gentleman from Poughkeepsie, 
the other escaped in a house near by 

We shall the cowardly attacks whic! 
have been made by the fanatical convent-burners of 
Boston on the Irish of that city, because they wer 
‘* religious”’ attacks, and moreover, throw no light on 
the subject-matter of this article. Suffice it to say, 
that the warm attachment of the Irish to popu 
rights—to political and religious freedom—has caused 
them to identify themselves with the system of g 
ernment which prevails in their adopted country, and 
this alone is enough to unite them in brotherly amity 
with the mass of the people, in common cause agains 
the remnants of the federal party. 

In Canada, in like manner, we find them acting 
with the majority, and the Honse of Assembly, agains 
the local oligarchy, and especially against the coerciy 
resolutions of the British Government. The infamous 
Orange Societies of Ireland have, we are sorry to say 
also found their way across the Atlantic, and have 
taken root in the upper province, under the auspices 
of a Mr. Ogle Gowan, a person of disreputable cha- 
who stated, in the evidence on Orange 
Lodges, collected by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, to have been discountenanced by the pa 
rent society, on account of his tarnished reputation. 
However, such societies must die away before the in- 
fluence of adverse qpinion, and even now they are 
seldom heard of, except during a contested election, 
where the local government finds them useful. 
Before we leave the Irish of the towns, and follow 
yse of the country, we must give another piece 


pass over 


racter, is 


th 
evidence exhibiting the Irish character, under its new 
developement, in a favourable light. ‘The document 
to which we allude, is a jail return, comprising the 
States, namely, New York, New Jer- 
It is as follows :— 


prisons of three 
sey, and Connecticut. 
1828 1830 


Received in 1829 


New York— 
Sing-Sing 
Irish 


Auburn 
Irish 


* The Commercial is a paper of the anti-democratic 


Anglicé, Tory) party 
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( onnecticut— mass of the hired labourers of the State of New ¥ 
Wethersfield f . s: : 5 


Irish - 2 1| midst of which they are placed, as shownin the sm 


are Irish, the force of the new circumstances in 
——- ——_<_us came amun| SOURS Of crime, and improved | 
New Jersey 4] 36 } 46| truly surprising, ‘It is a pleasin 
Irish l New York Courier . 7 
me amma eumiane - ns of the Emera 
receive - 100 145 44 


‘ 1 Se 3 
4 iv 1s | 


ve 
i the primey il f t. 
The : ‘ | la rT, Wi ! i America 
with t 
We regret tha not a classified statement 
f the offences for which these one hundred and fifty 
ersons suffered punishment. The following piece of 
timony on the subject, however, from a New York 
f neutral politics, called the Journal of C'am- 
, says much in favour of the Irish in America:— 
“You will scarcely ever find an Irishman dabblin 
counterfeit money, or breaking into houses, or st 
ng, or swindling: but if there is any fighting to 
e, he is very apt to have a hand tn it Our reporte 
ttends the Police and Sessions’ Court 


} 


has frequently noticed this fact 


: Irishman— 


And even this fighting ts the result of some s 
itement. A Montreal paper observes on this 
t *Althou 


iend, and for 


h Pat may ‘casionally * meet 
ve knock him down,’ there 


be allowed, but little * malice prepense’ in 
le composition.” 
Distress is too frequently the parent of crime. In 
d and thickl y-pe pled countries, where the lumber 
competitors for employment have a perpetual 
ney to exceed the means of employing them, it 
t surprising that the frightful misery which ensnes| ,, 
ld drive men to the commission of acts of delin- 
quency, which, un ther circumstances, they would| gains 
was ij 
ind pr 


ly. 


void. The father of a starving family, who steals a 
if of bread to allay the cravings of his half-famish- 
ed children, can scarcely be deemed a criminal; and 
h acts with punishment, that punishment is of the 
iplary, not of the vindictive kind. It is intended 
motive-creating; and although the legislator can- 


t, the philanthropist must, draw a marked line 


gh society, for its own protection, may visit 


tween the offences which s g from necessity, and 
se which spring f 
not make 


y sense word,* neither does any man 

hink of stigmatizing as a drunkard him who is ones 
“ overtaken”’ who 
iply illustrations. We have always felt convinced of], aihl ' a the 
the truth of the proposition which Mr. Bulwer's novel] git, ; oe ka 4 ott 
f Paul Clifford seems to have been designed to illus-| nent of the 
trate,—namely, that ** Man is the creature of circum-| oj, g fixed for land, how superior 
stances ;*’ but had we entertained a doubt on the sub-|, Jahourer when he becomes a 
ject, the absence of crime among the Irish in America| paid a sum of money for his land. 
would have generated the opinion is his last shilling. Inasmuch as land canr 

When it is considered that a long course of misery}, . » for less, his credit is g od tt 
night be presumed, without direct evidence of the|:own for nearly. if not quite, the val 
fact, to operate unfavourably on the character of the! tf. ean go to the merchant for his plough, his provi- 
people of the “ old country” generally, and that the|sions, and his seed-corn, on the credit of “ his er ps 


over a social b urd. W e ne ed not mul- 


ere 


PS OE 


picture. 


Le = eee ~ 


—— that are to be.”’ In short, he has at once become a 
* Whateley’s Logic substantial yeoman. We cannot, in this place, give 
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ment to this and other principles of colo- 
indebted 
America.” At 
that, in 


world is to the abl 


uthor of ** England and 


which the 


stcontent ourselves by saying, 


principles, we bring the testimony of 


in new countries, and that at some 


ery distant pe 


cumstances, and 


ndantly evidenced 
f land 


purchase, not of 


ssessed 


new being. He 
he, there- 


No “ han 


what may 
savings are 


use the 


ly philan- 


imong those 
¢ generally 
new 


into the 

the superior 

ne to ge- 

farmers In the nadas and 


Irishmen it 


poorest—the least fortu- 
pist will have 
seco! d season 
tive comfort and 
ind wealth. 
ia ane.” wae. 
exc] 
which a 
By some of 
with the produce 


table s, &C., 


ndence 
have, a 
ourishing ilmost 


S} ots 


weve! may 
d to 


when direct 


Ireland, ailw ays col 
nt of the fact 
questions we nut to them, and seemed rather to wish 


1 should 


Among those ‘aptain Hall meets with an 
id man, who, wit family, had upon the 
nd the previ Him, through the introduc- 

n of the vent agent, the gallant Captain is 
nable ut to tl yn, and the following was 


” 


believ had been very well off at home 


gone 
us year. 


govern 
S 


IN AMERICA. 

a long time he eluded all my interrogatories 
with great address. He could not say whether he were 
better off now than he had been at home, though he 
admitted that here he was master of a large free pro 
had only a farm; the rent of 


»vy his own confession, he been able 


‘* For 


perty, and in Ireland he 


which, t had never 


, to be put down 
as vou were 

ny don’t you go W ho h nders you 

* * Recause, Sir— ise of the , 

*“ * What of the boys’ I asked 

* «Oh! t’s becaus¢ my two sons like 


pOoVSs 


this countr 


very well; they have chopped twenty acres of lar 


ind we have got crops of wheat and oats, and Indias 
corn and potatoes, and some turnips, all coming up an 
ilmost ready to cut, besides five or six more acres a 


ready chopped and logged, and soon to be in cultiva 
and the boys hike the In short 
man if he be in 


country for the poor 
ague, a good count 


tion: ndependence 
it is a fine 
trious, and t not for the 
a rich one; though, sure, it’s rather out 

ads bad, and the winter ver 

ld, vet there is always ty to eat, and sure employ 
. that hke to work 


continues, *l micht h 


and good pay, them 

For all that,’ 

lone very well in Ireland 
“ «Why the placue, tl "a 
America 
“ *Oh, 


sked, ¢ di 


vou remove 


cried he lau roan 
1] 


g, and harping up 
the old string, ‘it was a 
Chev were not content | 
and | was not content they 


entirely owing to the bo 
should be left without ther 
\ should go without n 
In short, Sir, we resolved to go togeth 
1 he 


und here we are very happy and contented, anc 


} 


we will remain.’ ’"—Aall’s Travels in America, « 


The poor Irishman’s former condition was a paint 
theme; it was doubtless fraucht with the most revolt 
That Captain Hall should have 


the poor man’s healing wounds, proves only 


ing associations. 
pr bed 
his extreme ignorance of the more delicate portions 
yur mental organization. Instead of wondering wit! 
Captain Hall that his questions were evaded, 
marvel is, that the insolence of the questioner was not 
resented on the spot. ‘he wondrous forbearance 
the poor Irishman can only be accounted for by the 
fact, that he had been too long accustomed to ins! 
and aristocratic insolence in his own land, to be muc 
surprised at it in his new country. The extract is 
chiefly valuable to us as a farther piece of evidence of 
the pr sperity which attends the Irish in America. 
The first and most h which the Iris! 
settler makes of his prosperity, is to provide fo 
children. A_ pretty exclusive ac 
with the Irish in America,* 
pronounce this to he 
In Ireland, 
misery may cause it to lie dormant; but in America 
where the de pressing influence of poverty and wreic! 
edness is speedily removed, the latent spark is raj idly 


nourable use 


education of his 


aquaintance enables the 


i 


writer of this article to 


” 


“salient point f the Irish character. 


* It may, perhaps, be proper to state that the writer 
of this article was never in Ireland, his only knowledge 
of the state of that country is derived from a somewhat 
careful examination of the Evidence collected by the 
Commissioners of the Irish Poor Inquiry, and especially 
from the very able work of Mr. Revans, which has al 
ready been carefully reviewed in the third number of 
this publication 















A NIGHT IN 


kindled into a bright and enduring flame. This 
unxiety is, to a certain extent, shared by settlers from 
a|] nati ns, but it appears most conspicuous among 
the Irish, probably from the extreme unfavourableness 
f their previous condition to any thing like moral 

ltivation. Thus the second generation of the Irish 

America, affords a favourable and accurate sample 
f what Ireland might, and would be, under an im- 

ved social system. The picture is hope-exciting 

the extreme. 

Another feature in the character of the Irish it 
America is, that they never forget the less fortunate 
friends whom they left behind. It is impossible 1 
take up an American shipping newspaper, without 
seeing Numerous advertisements addressed ‘to per- 

ns desirous of having out their friends from Ire- 
ind,” and intimating * that passages may be secured 
by applying and paying the passage-money to so and 

* From Cork, Waterford, and Belfast, a large 

imber of passages are thus engaged every ye N 
ne can have any, the slightest acquaintance with the 

urse and incidents of emigration, without being ac- 
uainted with numerous cases where persons recently 
jestitute have, after a very short time, become the 
means of relieving, in this way, the destitution of 
thers. The charity of the rich may count for some- 
Sorry, indeed, should we be to doubt its exist- 
ence, but at whatever we may state it, the charity of 
the poor towards the poor would count it ten times 
ver. Ireland feels this in every way, but in no wa 
more so than in that which we have just pointed out. 

There is one fact in the Irish about America which 
will doubtless astound those who 


i 
ih 


y 


are prone to philoso- 
phise gratuitously about uohappy Ireland. It is that 
vhiskey is extremely cheap, and drunkenness as rare 
1s sunshine in November. In some parts of North 
America, whiskey can be bought as low as ten pence 
er gallon, and in few places is good malt whiskey 
higher than a couple of shillings. Now Irishmen, in 
Ireland, are known to make free with whiskey when- 
ever they can get it, and the sapient inference is, that 
f they coald always get it, they would always be 
naking free with it. Without any specific facts, it 
would be easy to show that the reasoning is unsound ; 

t, in the present case, such a mode of showing is 
nnecessary. We have the fact that the Irish in 
America are not a drunken race; the next thing is to 
ccount for it. 

A miserable, hopeless, despairing man, is likely to 
ave habits diff ring widely from those of a thriving 
ind industrious man. One of the habits usually found 
with hopeless men is that of intoxication. Some, it 
$ true, may resist it, but generally speaking, a wret 
ed outcast will indulge in ardent spirits whenever he 
has an opportunity. It is owing to the rarity of the 
pportunity, that the habit with Irishmen is much less 
irmly rooted than s me persons may be dispose d to 
allow; hence, when the miserable man is converted 








into the thriving man—when he rey some stake 
nN existence, he does not always drink, though he 
may have always the seneciaaiia . Mr. Laing, in his 
Resid ence in Norway already quoted, remarks a simi- 
lar coincidence of sobriety with che ap spirits in that 
country; and his opinion, grounded thereon, is, that 
tree distillation and the total absence of duty on 
Spirits, would be beneficial to Ireland. ‘* The — 
would be,” says Mr. Laing, “ that every body in Ire- 
land would be drunk for a fortnight, after which phnont 


CUNNEMARA. 


























would be order and sobriety I 


‘king at America 
we quite agree with Mr. Laing his opinion that free 
distillation would be beneficial, but at the same time, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves, ti while misery 
—the offspring of a vic social system—remains, 
insobriety will remain also. As by means of a series 
of reforms, the condition of the Irish peasantry is im 
proved, the class of drinkers wi r wed, til] 

ast it will be confine to the t population, 
whilst am ne the m ss, drunkenness W“ Ie s ire 
s in America Where intoxicat vever, is in 
dulged, in Ame its lestroys. A drunkard’s 
case is there h peiess there 1s check indul 
gence ; a speedy death is inevitable. Extreme cases, 
however, are lways rare ( ey are generally t 
be traced t eneral mistortt d imy vidence 

We have done In a brief space we have endea 
voured to throw together a few facts, to show that t 
the industrious Irishme dins to the industri 
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l'une evening of an autumn day 1829 brought tw 
young men, who had been engaged for severa) hour 
in shooting over the wilds of Cunnemara, to the vici 
nity of the lodgings of a priest, with wl 1 one of 
them was on terms of Intimate dsh The day 
had been one of cheerless unintermitting rain; the 
two sportsmen were drenched with wet; and one of 
them, a stranger in the district, and not accustomed t 
its rude exercises, was spent with fatigue. It was 
after a slow and toilsome march through a bog of va 
rious degrees of solidity, and being more than ones 


soused almost to the shoulders in the 
bog-water which lay at the bottoms of the 


in it by the winter floods, that the y: 


ap 
Diack moreen 


he 


ung met 


the vicinity of the priest’s mansion. 


this moment by Blake, the individual 


f th 


e 


TY 


llow s cut 
*hed 
shot fired 


ré 


i“ 


party to 


whom Cunnemara was native ground, caused the al- 
most instant appearance, at the door of his hovel, of 
Line good-hum yuured face of Father Dennis, who no 
sooner distinguished his friend, than he issued forth 
ind gave him and his companion a hearty welcome. 

‘* Father Dennis. Captain Clinton, of the —th 
Clinton, Father Dennis Connelly,”’ was the brief in 
troduction by which Blake put the priest and his 
friend upon af ing of friendship. ‘There was no 
need to it juire into the condition of the two sports- 
men, arn s little need to hint to the prie st the ling { 
conduct ght to pursue towards them. 

** Cold, wet, hungry and fatigued, I see you are, 
said he, taking a pinch of sm uff, and snapping hi 
fingers after it. “ But there’s none of you more so 
than J] am myself. Up and out I’ve been from peep 


of day this morning; 
the bit of breakfast ] swallowed at 


never sat down a minute, no, nor st 


only just while I stepped in whe 
buckle a pair in one place, and 


pausteens In another. 


nota morsel inside m 


six 


' 


* What was it kept you so busy, 


Blake. 


risten 


De nn 


Ips since 


ck ; 


s 


and 


er, 
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u know? And didn’t you 
nrys were killing aich 
other last Il hadn't enough to de 
with them this day, my name's not Dennis Connelly. 
God kn heart ld they are to anv one that 
g them If you 


her this minute 


* Patthers day.* d n't ¥ 
hear how the Heffernans and ¢ 
vear’ Oh, then, i 


the tired legs 

s fastas I'd alsperse 
ther. And 
f extreme 


ith his left hand, 


ners 7”? cried the 
Ltonishiment, 
te them while baiting’s good 
re pl ed the priest. 
like wild 


good ol 


re they're 


get any 
i re- 


u English 
t down on 
dn’t think 
When 

» be sure, 

rpose the y'd 

them ii they riz it on 


district, all tl may proba- 

iki ga polite el- 

‘Itis, my dear sir, quite necessary,”’ cried the priest, 
4 rk in perfect good faith; * only 

ma fellow to- 


( linton’s ren 
& little switch I took fre 

t be less than 2 pound’s weight of lead 
A crack of that now wonld smash an ox’s 
1 Christian's; and the blackguard had 
ne that wasn’t thinking 

w him, Isidore—Davy Gavan 

.) Igot 
low held it ught; he 


lor 
t 


in as ever lived.) 


ke to let it go; so 

. ill I twisted it out 
eal mind to give 
ike to do it with such 
at him; and what d 
caught my foot 

but just 
he other foot with 

here undher the butt of the ear, 


polng; 


r and over—vyou never seen a 


Be tween <¢ irsel ve ~ gg adde d 
of good order, with a meaning 


“hampion 
compression of the lips, and a corresponding wink 
and nod, ** he didn’t get up quite so quick as I did.” 

The young men were by this time seated in the 
priest's parlour, where no time was lost in purveying 
for them, and for the priest himself, the solacements 
demanded by their worn-out condition. An hour must 
be supposed to have passed since their meal was con- 


They are seated round a blazing turf fire, and 


cluded. 


* A half festive half religious meeting of the people 
in solitarv places, common in the Hichlands of Ireland, 
h fighting sometimes takes place. 


' 


the corner of a large square table is drawn in between 
them, the more conveniently to bring within general 
reach the materials for compounding the smoking and 
smoky beverage that stands before each. The gene- 
ral appearance of the apartment Is rather more decent 
than might be expected in a district so uncivilised. It 
is ceiled and whitewashed, and the earthen floo: 

covered with a *“*cautiugh,”’ or carpet of rush matting 
It moreover boasts a couple of little sashed windows, 
a painted wooden chimneypiece (no grate, howeve 

and for ornament, a whole series of highly colour 

prints of saints, angels, and devils, varied by a coffe: 
coloured whole length of Napoleon Bonaparte, a view 
of the Bay of Naples, and a political caricature or two 
of some fifty years’ standing. ‘The priest's bed, it is 
true, as it stands against the wall, is rather a conspi- 
cuous object. But with its gay chintz curtains (quit 
new) and its patchwork quilt, it cannot well be deemed 
in eyesore, especially considering that the room is not 
otherwise very rich in furniture. Indeed, unless 

a trunk or two may be counted as 


great chest and 
must be limited to a few chair 


such, the inventory 
ind an immense wooden press painted red (mahogany 
colour intended,) to which the woman of the house is 
paying constant visits, the upper compartments beir g 
her pantry, and the lower her repository for hous 
linen, &c. 
The trio at 
cupi d; the countenances and attitudes of each richly, 
though in different styles, expressive of the quiet } 
dolent satisfaction of rest after fatigue. At leng 
rousing himself, Father Dennis exclaimed, ** Come, 
another tumbler, gentlemen! A wet day in the | 
calls for two, at any rate, to the one you'd take ata 


the fire sat for a time silent and w 


other time.” 

** Ay, that’s the rule, Clinton; so fill, fill, my boy,” 
cried Blake. “ Do you know, I think you are getting 
reconciled to the poteen d 

** You are not far from the truth,”’ 
smiling. “I am truly grateful to the put—put—hee 
or what do you call it? and with good reason to 


returned Clint 


I never swallowed a potion half so grateful as 1) 
tumbler you forced down my throat by way of a pre- 
parative to drying myself. Henceforward | shall eve 
account it as the very best of cordials, where ce: 
are needed.” 

“There’s many a true word said in jest, captain, 
said F ither De nnis, nod ling, as he filled his own giass 
brimful, and with an air of practised dexterity, turned 


it into his tumbler. 

“You fancy I'm 
Upon my honour you 
think what I say of it.” 

** Then, upon my honour, and my conscience too, 
you’re not far out in that, any way. And it’s in such 
a place as this it is needed. Oh, the hardships I have 
ito go through here in the winter saison, they’re be- 
lyond belief! One can’t even have a horse to help on 
out, for there’s no riding. Look at my two elegant 
pair of boots that I brought with me, hanging up there 
against the wall, till they'd puzzle the rats themselves 
to make any use of them. And the foot work through 
ithe wet bogs is the sore work, though nothing at all 
to the boat work! Think, now, what it is to be out 
tossing on this conthrary coast in all weathers—often 
with every tack about you as dripping wet as if you 
were keelhauled, and knowing all the time that you 
jhave a great dale better chance of the bottom than of 


Mr. Connelly, do y 
I litera 


jesting, 


ire wrong ll you do. 
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any other end to your voyage. How would you like 


that, captain * 
* Not at all, I confess. But I hardly think the 
erils of the sea can be much greater than the perils 
of the land in this quarter.’ “a 
* Ah, the mooreen !” cried the priest. ‘* Well, cap- 
1in, I agree with you. As bad to be choked that way 
as with salt water.” 
y, Dennis ; but ’tisn’t either of them you or I’d 
choose, if we were to be choked at all,” said Blake, 
laughing; ** water like this would be more to our 
Come, will you tell the story of the cock and 
Do, now—that’s a good fel- 


taste. 
the tumbler to Clinton ? 
low.” 

“Oh, that ould story 
him.” 

“| beg your pardon, it would be a very great plea- 

ire to me to hear a story of yours, if you will so far 
said the young officer politely. 
to say so, captain, 


'—'twould be pleasure to 


avour me,” 
* You’re very kind sure. 


” 


I’m 


And if it was any thing worth your heariug 
Here both the young men broke in upon his dis- 
speech, with assurances that at length 


jualifying 
seemed to conquer his modesty. ‘Oh, if you ra’ally 
have a fancy for it, gentlemen, ‘tis no throuble to me 
to tell it, to be sure. 1 don’t know, Capt ain Clinton, 
whether you have any idaia of the sort of life a poor 
man lades, that’s coadjuthor (what you'd call curate, 

know) to a snug dacent worthy gentale parish| 
priest that loves his aise. Ill tell you then. It’s 
just the life of a pack-horse—no better. A sort of 
hand-ball he is, knocked about here and there, and up 
snd down, and to and fro, wherever his shuparior | 
plases to think he’s wanted. ‘Then, afther slaving 
this way all day, routed out of his bed, maybe, h ulf-| 
i-dozen times in the coorse of the one night, to trot to| 
the far ends of the parish at the bidding of every ould 
collioch that takes it into her crazy head she’s booked 
for the other world, and she tough all the time, 
naybe, as an old raven.” 

“I beg pardon for the interruption, Mr. Cc nnelly,” 
said Clinton, laughing heartily at the list of grievan- 
es, or rather at the manner in which they were set 
forth, tones and grimaces inclusive; “ bat you must 
make allowance for my utter ignorance. Tell me, 
how is this very hard case different from yours at pre-| 
sent, as a parish priest? You are li: able to be c alled | 

out in the same way, if I don’t misanderstand you.” | 

‘True for you, my dear sir. I have most of the 
hardships as it is, sure enough. But then there’ 
two little circumstances in the case that make a ma- 
tarial difference. The poor coadjuthor, you see, does 

the work, and gets only half, maybe only the 
third, of the dues. ‘Then, again, afther of them 
nlucky calls, when he jogs back tired and dis: appoint. |t 
ed, all the comfort there’s for him is black looks, if it 
from one that wouldn’t wag a 
journey to Jericho and back 


as 


Ss 


one 


is'nt hard words itself, 
finger to save him a 
again.” 

“ All very true,” cried Blake. “ But 
the story slipped to, Dennis t” 

* Patience, Isidore, I’m coming to it, all in good 
time, if you'll only let me. W ell, you are to know, 
Captain Clinton, there was once upon a time a poor 
priest—as it might be myself—and he, afther a hard 
day’s work, was just going to sit down to his little 
supper, of a Saturday night, of all nights in the week, 
when there comes a tantararara to his door, enough to 


, 


where has 


lawaked by Father Dennis’s houseke eper, 


the 


waken up the dead ; and before he had time to bless 
himself, he was packed off to ride seven miles up the 
mountain, through the rain and sleet and wind—(pitch 
dark it was too, into the bargain)—to anoint a crature 
that wasn’t expected.* Well, captain, | needn’t tell 
you what a time he and his poor baste had of it, get- 
ting through the bogs such a the did get 
through them at last. The man of house was in 
bed, but he got up, and brought out little cruiskeen 
of poteen; and another man that had across 
from Joyce Country, he got up too, and they all three 
settled themselves down by the fire, very cose) and 
comfortable. The priest had just mixed his tumbler, 
when he sees the cock, that was roosting upon the 
rafters above, lifting up the wings of him, this way’ 
(acting the motion,) * getting ready the 
mark you, that twelve o’clock w 
a priest can’t touch bit or sup, you know, from 
twelve o’clock on Saturday night, till twelve o’clock 
next day—that’s till afther So when he 
the lad preparing, he 
(still acting,) ** and down clear 
screech came. * There now 
set it down with a whack, ‘ wasn’t that we 
took it off between the clapping and the crowing.’ 

The lungs of the young Englishman did * crow 
like chanticleer”’ at this narrative ; nor was he behind 
hand in the clapping. 

‘* Ah, but it’s better far in the Irish,” 
ther Dennis. ‘“ Edir sgwihan seh gub, you know, 
dore, between the wing and the beak. 
expressive.” 

Another hearty fit of 
clusion of the story. 
time given tokens of 


night; bu 
the 


come 


sign, is coming. 


Now, 


last 
ups with the tumbler’’ 
he had it, before the 
, says he, in Irish, as he 
1] done? ] 


mass, 


sees 


‘a. 
Isi- 


By far more 


resumed I 


the 


ym having for 


laughter signalised con- 
But, Clint 
a disposition to sleey 
now prop they should bid their kind host 
good-night. though willing to prolong the 
entertainment, was too polite re t their wishes; 
accordingly rose, and the way the 
apartment, which was certainly no fa- 
to the they had just 
in its undisguised ruggedness—the 
unhinged door merely resting against its do 
the partition wall wanting at least two feet of r 
ing the loft of hurdles that formed th: c 
overhead—and the small dismantled win 
out of its four, per order for 
admitting light, » ines 
of discomfort. there 
account, except a 
and good ar 


some 
», his friend 
sed that 
Dennis, 
to is 


and he led across 
kitchen to an 
vourable contrast 


The earthen floor, 


one quitt ed. 
-lrame— 
ich- 
ling 
w, 
exe 
n 


lud - 


pane alone, 
ider 


1ir and 
sum total 
the 


nd the clean 


in pr 
displayed 
Nor 


tolerah| 


ing 


able was much 


to balances y clear fire on 
the hearth, a 
that furnished forth a wooden-rooted bedstead, soci- 
ably destined for the the pair ot 
wearied sportsmen. Clinton’s glance did not fail to 
take in all these details. But the idea of a bivouack 
being uppermost in his mind, was able, with a 
good grace, to make light of the subject-matter of the 
lamentations with which the parting compliments of 
the hospitable priest were rather profusely seasoned, 
Scarcely an hour had elapsed, and the two youths 
half that when Blake was 
with the 


s of bedding 


ticle 


accommodation of 


he 


ts 


were not time asleep, 
in- 
formation that a marriage party had arrived, after hay- 
ing followed the priest all day, and that, if he and h 

friend would rise, they might see the whole fun frow 
partition wall, without 


being them- 


top of the 


* Not expected to live 
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selves 


seen. “It’s Tom Conry’s widdy, sir,” she 
said, *“* Mary Duane, and the bridegroom is a boy from 
Letthermullin, P Halloran by name—a big 
t-headed si very moral of the 
first hu g, as fat, and as fool- 


Och, if your honour the pair, you would 


itshee 


; , 
mulle mmoc! 


sband, just as soft 


ish 
was 


faugh il there 
Blake instantly rose, used his 


companion, 
tu lie than to 
rid, was at last persuad- 
1, | eh ey 


ressead, t 
th the housekeeper had 


h at first more disposed still 


est tun 


in the we 


ascend- 


rvation tor the survey of 


nere, sure et! nugh, a very 
eyes. The bridal party, 
from the people of the house by 


thet 
aripy nts, were (with one exception ) 
stere e, which a half-dressed girl, 
her sles p for the occasion, had 
imsel now squatted 
rk, blowing it up with 
by the alternate aid of her scanty red 
lips, and from time to time 
to invite the 
dame—who, 
| 


sisted all persuasives, whether verbal 


pienished. This d was 


before her handy-w 


and main 


might 
' 


petti at and her re ler 
intermitting her « ‘cupation, 
e straggler—a gentle 


however, stoutly 
1 manual, to 
she had 
bject that 
vation, was 
re than 


ve her trom the spot near the d or, where 
self. But the 


, } 
inton 8 oDSsé€ 


ug nt to ¢ 


most Immediate 
settle- bec re, from which 


like bird 


wh 


i huge Ins 


head appe m the nest, 


had broken 


Ss ire 
c mpany 
yw i mi s, | suppose, Clin- 


Asmode 
} the 


* said Blake. “ To begin, 
bride to y es 
* Neg 


ined the 


I must point out 

od friend,’’ re- 

mistaking that fair 

personine 

the wall there, aloot ym 
Trul , { v i are rignt 

ted visage, 


bridal bashfulness, leaning against 
: of the bevy. 
The shrinking 
and the hood of 

i so modestly el under the chin, 
it all could be had of her! "tis capi- 
iltogether! There now is the good 
é make perfect. Not one raw maiden in 

widow 

say, joy be to her! 
Signor Diable ; 


the rest 


Set 

ur m pse 
practic 
te! could to 
“* Well, a 


su would 
ffice, 


But you 
which is the 


* Why, to say truth, he is a strangertome. But 
from Nelly’s acconnt, I opine, by the great red head, 
red gills, and clumsy build, and sheepish look, 
him in the person of the worthy be- 
yond there, so busy with the toe of his brogue settling 
straws in crosses. Symbolical and ominous that, | 
But, hush! here comes Father Dennis. 


or he'll look 


” 


and 
we may identif 


am afraid ! 
Not a whisper above your breath now, 
up at us, for he know 3 my peephole of old. 

There was a general movement among the groups 
below, as the priest made his appearance; but we may 
fairly confine our notice (as Blake did) to the bride 
and bridegroom. The former shrunk yet closer to the 
wall, while the gallant groom came forward, fumbling 
in his pockets, and looking to the right and the left, 
as if for escape or assistance. At length he lugged 
forth the foot of a st cking, and one by one extracted 
its contents, some eight-and-twenty lily-white shil- 


approach of 


lings, of which he formed a goodly pile on the table 
that had meanwhile been placed before the ecclesias 
tic. Father Dennis seemed to look on during this 
operation with much unconcern; and when it was 
completed, and the money pushed over to him, he 
measured its height with his thumb, and coolly push 
ed it back. ‘* This won’t do, my lady,” cried he, 
dressing the bashful fair one, whose ogling of the w 
became only the closer; “* pay me the ten shilling 
you owe me for giving the rites of the church to you 
last husband, and then I’ll marry you to another, and 
welcome—but the divil a bit of it till then.” 

Not a word from the blue hood; but the 
bridegroom’s voice, with a chorus of three others 
opened at once in Irish. The priest replied in th 
same language ; they rejoined with interest (one littl 
sharp-looking old woman being particularly vocifi 
and the exchange of fire became every momen 


issued 


rous, 
more close and continuous. 

‘* Blake, all this is only dumb show to me; pray 
pray favour me with an interpretation,”’ whispered 
Clinton to his companion, who was almost convulsed 
with suppressed laughter. 

** Oh, such a whimsical debate on the subject of th 
ten shillings! but I hardly know how to render it f 
you. That little bitter old woman there, is the first 
husband’s mother; she is all but drowning poor Der 
nis’s enumeration of his expenses of purse and perso! 
in coming by boat to her son in a most plentiful tor 
rent of abuse. Then there’s the bride’s mother, whin 
ing and trying to mollify; and the bride’s brothe 
making out a long account of losses sustained, and 
blank one of the balance-sheet; and the happy ma 
himself, disputing his liability, and professing his 
inability, to answer the debts of his predece 3s 
Now, now, again Father Dennis strikes in—* A folly 
to talk! one score must be cleared off before anothe 
is begun.’ ” 

* And his firmness caused a lull,’’ said Clinton 

“ Ay, and sends the bridegroom's hand into hi 
pocket again, though he almost swore himself | 
in the face just now that he had not another shilling 
in the world. Out comes the silver. Ah, the sleevee 
of a fellow, see how he keeps the hand over it! I'd 
lay any thing now he’ll want to get off for part!” 

** Heydey! what has raised the storm again ?”’ ex 
claimed the Englishman, as the clamour recommenced 
as spiritedly as ever. 

‘*As 1 guessed. 
and wants time for the other four. 
—for a fortnight—Och! prayers and entreaties 
Well, then, really Dennis is very tough—may be th 
poor fellow actually hasn’t it.” 

“So it is your fashion in this country to marry 
without a shilling in the world, is it?” said Clir 
ton. 

‘*Too much so, I confess. Butin the present case, 
a man might have stock, cows, sheep, pigs, and goats, 
and still not silver for a present occasion. I have more 
than half a mind to discover myself and lend. Och! 
no need of it! he has found out a pocket he didn’t 
know he had about him—two shillings. You may 
coin the other two, my tight lad, before I think again 
of helping you. Now he is trying to persuade Nelly’s 
husband to go bail for him. A civil refusal—Father 
Dennis woulda’t take his bail. By my honour and 
credit, but this is too good! Another little pocket he 
has discovered, and out come the last two shillings 


He has put down six shillings 
Time for a month 
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My blessing on—Hallo! mercy on os! is the woman 
electrified !”” 1 

This vehement exclamation was not uncalled for; 
since, the very moment the modest shrinking bride 
saw the last coin deposited, she flung back her hood, 
and, bursting through the circle, stood before the 
priest with eyes flashing, cheeks glowing, and tongue 
ready to ring an alarm peal. ‘*Since you’ve got my 
money, give me the worth of it!” cried she. ‘ Say 
me a mass far the sow! o’ my poor man that’s gone ! 
God knows it’s chape arnin’ fur ye! 

“ Whisht, woman, whisht—stop your clatter—don’t 
you know there’s gentlemen in the houset Do you 
want to rouse them up?” 

* Who cares for your gentlefolks!”’ cried she, 
screaming still louder, and stamping with passion. 
* Let me have something fur my money, I say—it’s 
little you ever give, but let me have something!” 

* Hut tut—sure it’s none of your money I touched, 
maureen! Halloran did the thing handsome, afther all 
—ped me for himself and yourself, and poor Tom into 
the bargain. I’ve nothing at all to do with you, 
asthore.”’ 

* You have something to do with me, and plenty 
todo with me. “Twas my money he ped you down. 
Faith I'd think twice afore [I'd marry widout the mar- 
rlage money in my fist—to lave a man the right to sel! 
me whin he’d get tired o’ me!” , 

At this moment the virago started and paused in 
turn, the long-suppressed laughter from above break- 
ing forth in an uncontrollable peal. Father Dennis’s 
eye instantly sought the aperture. ‘* Bother you, you 
a is itthere you are?” cried he, shaking his fist 
good humouredly at his young friend; * and you've 
brought the English captain to spy at me too! By 
this and that, Isidore, I'll be even with you for this 
yet.’ . 

“Faith, you are even with me as it is, for I am 
more than half choked with laughing,” gasped Blake. 
“Oh, these sides of mine! they ought to be iron to 
stand it!” 

“And the wall onght to be iron, to stand your 
wriggling ; you'll have it a-top of us, I think,” cried 
the priest. “Come down out of that, and don’t be 
making a fool of yourself, and aggravating me! Come 
down, T tell you, ‘both o’ ye, and look on at the wed- 
ding like Christians.” 

‘“* Here I am at your elbow, 
leap from the top of the partition wall, while his com- 
panion effected a more orderly entrance by the door. 
“ Here we both are! And now let me settle the debate 
between you and Mary Duane. Mary will forgive your 
making her pay her old debts (and, you know yourself, 
that is the vreatest offence that can be given in this 
country.) and you'll promise to say the mass for poor 
Tom Conry. ‘You ought to do what you can for him, 
I’m sure, if it was only for old acquaintance sake. 


helped to wet the whistle for you before now. And 
right good it was, always—wasn’t it? It’s the least 
you can do to give him a cast of your office, when he 
80 often gave you one of his, before the puff was out 
of him.” 

“ Well, well, sure I°ll do it! No more words about 
it now,” cried the priest: and the women hailed the 
promise in a torrent of thanks and blessings on ** Mis- 
ther Isidore.’ 

When these were silenced, the ceremony proceeded. 
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cried Blake, making a} 


Bottles of the national cordial were then produced 
from the pockets of the men, and from under the 
cloaks of the women, supplying means for a deep 
pledge to the health and happiness of bride and bride- 
groom; which last important branch of the rites 
roused up even the tenants of the settle-bed, who had 
fallen fast asleep during the lull 

The departure of the bridal company of course fol- 
lowed ; but the priest and his two young guests con- 
tinued chatting and langhing by the kitchen fire for 
some time after the dispersion. 

** Well, Clinton,” said Blake, ** you have now seen 
a good specimen of an Irish wedding. Do you think 
it was worth getting out of bed for?” 

**T would not have missed it for any thing,” 
reply. ‘ It was a most original scene—comic beyond 
what I could have conceived, even of a Cunnemara 
wedding. The comic effect was admirable. The 
bridegroom, with his inimitable cruise of discovery 
through forgotten pockets, and the bashful bride, 
transformed by a magic touch into an amazon. Why, 
it would make no bad groundwork for a pantomime. 
By the bye, though, the lady dropped something that 
puzzled me. What was that she said about her hus- 
band’s having a right to sell her?!”’ 

* How !—a right to sell her Did she say that? 
Oh, I know now iat you mean—that’s if she did 
vot pay the marriage money. A qneer notion the 
people have here, that if aman pays the marriage fees, 
he in fact buys his wife, and may sell her again for 
the same, if he can find a purchaser. I have known 
it actually done in one instance—though I suppose 
| Dennis would snap off my nose for mentioning it, as 
l own I cannot back it by a second. But so far as 
talk goes, al] that priest or layman can say won’t beat 
it out of their heads but that it is lawful. ‘There’s 
another item for your commonplace book, if you keep 
one. I think a good long list of Cunnemara charac- 
teristics have fallen under your eye in this ramble of 
ours. : 

** Yes; I have certainly been fortunate in that re- 
spect,” said the young officer. ‘** Whatever may be 
my future adventures, I am pretty sure they will 
never efface the memory of this *‘ Night in Cunne- 


+o 


mara. 


was the 
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THE DUEL. 


How I became 


equainted with the circumstances I 
am about to narrate, or when they occurred, the reader 
I have taken the liberty of arrang- 
ing the incidents, so that their narration will! afford no 
Many’s the good drop of potheen of his making has|clue whatever to the solution of these questions. The 


must not inquire. 


reader must be content to accept of the assurance of 
an old friend, that the narrative of this chapter is a 
true account of events which, to my own knowledge, 
did actually occur. 


Ellen Irving was the only child of a clergyman, 
well known and respected in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin—a man distinguished in the church by every 
quality calculated to ensure popularity and co ‘minand 
|respect, he filled for many years a prominent position 


itl 


eye 
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in the publi still to bring ep her child in a home where she should 


of that Providence ic . t i away “the learn to see piety the regulating principle of every 


excellent « th seems to want mov nt. 


exce I t, is ‘ in the very My readers must suppose some ye irs to have elay 
is useful- ed, and time, of course, to have brought its change 
hureh of all parti The old maid, Miss Irving, had bee 
the regular title of matrimony, but 
that unauthorized assumption of matronly dignity 
which some one has facetiously termed brevet-rank 
The merchant had grown older and richer, and as his 


disposition appeared to grow 


hairs grew white [ PI 


hy 
still more kind Ellen’s mother was beginning to 


sink with years—sorrow had hastened on the steps 
ld age id Ellen herself had become a woman, and, 
" withou ittery, a lovely woman. Descriptions 
female beauty are justly excluded from all narratives 
f which the writers desire to pretend to the reputa 
tion of common sense. Without any piratical inter 
ference with the peculiar property of fashionable no 
vel writers—an interference which would be as cruel 
st—I may perhaps be permitted to say that 
was now about twenty-two years of age, rather 
w of stature, with black hair, features full of inte 
gence and good humour, a very white and high fore 
n yead, and eyes through which * her soul looked,”’ and 
itisty the inity of that soul’ was full of softness and affection. My rea 
he heart—du over lers may fill up the de script bas they choose. 
s simplicity. more I must, too, introduce them to a new character, with 
w, is placed the sim-| whom it is desirable, for the progress of my narrative, 
tl 17 to the memory of the|that they should make acquaintance. Mrs. Irving’s 
that inemory was most hallowed.|brother had been also a clergyman in the north of Ire 
s memories alland. He too had died, leaving an only child, but he 
ef with which/left him nearly altogether unprovided for. Charles 
Wilson had just completed his first year in College, 
th the sorrov t the no tude. with distinguished success, when the unexpected 
e time of her fa P ith, Ellen was about|death of his father left him parentless and almost pen- 
seven years of age. ith this child of many hopes|nyless in the world. His mother was many years | 
nd many prayers, Mrs. Irving to a secluded her grave, and all he inherited from his father was a 
ontarf. Herhusband,}good name, and a few hundred pounds, to struggle 
, had left his family) th h a world where a good name is said to be 
Imost to affluence. oor inheritance, and merit and talents with 
ontarf as her place} wealth are but to frequently de spised. 
husband’s only As Charles stood by the grave of his father, he felt 
1a large fortune |the bitterness of all this. He heard the clods of dust 
His sister, |fall with a deep echo on the coffin of his parent, and 
it seemed like a knell to proclaim to him that he was 
ne in ¢ d and heartless world. In bitterness of 
soul he returned from the grave, which seemed 
have covered al! his hopes and prospects on earth. 

" id It was necessary for him to remain a few days 
his intention « eaving the great ma his large|his father’s late abode. He was there alone; 
fort ; ter Mr. Irving’s th he had|during these days of solitude, it is easier to conceive 
earnestiy pr 1 Mrs. us hou ver|than to describe the feelings that passed through his 
home. his off however, that lady had dec .|bosom. Few persons but those who have experienced 
With all tha 18 amiab! nd upright in his charae-|them can ever conceive the mingled feelings which 
ter, the merchant ited a deep respect for religion—|enter into the pride and the ambition ¢ f a young man, 
neither he, however, or his sister seemed to feel itg|successful in his first entrance into College. Indistinct 
im portance, « . Irving had been taught by her/hopes of the futore grow upon the imagination, and 
husband todo. She knew that the first wish of his|mix themselves up with the hallowed recollections of 
heart was that Ellen should be trained up with more|the past. Many a one that will read these pages will 
than a respect for gion, and Mrs. Irving believed|remember that the sweetest and most sacred ingre- 
that she could | fulfil his wishes by keeping Ellen|dient in that honourable pride is the joy that success 
in a home, over he management of which she her-| may bri g to a pare nt’s heart—the knowledge that a 
self should have the full control. A beautifully sita-| father’s and a mother’s eye will grow brighter at the 
ated cottage, as it was called, was procured for her in|news of the distinction of a son. Charles had felt 
the imme e neighbourhood of her brother-in-law’s/all this. Many a time had his mind been excited in 
residencs , 3 arrangement gave her all the advan-|the laborious struggle of competition, by the thought 
e is society and his counsel, while it left her|of his father. Many a time had the satisfaction of 
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scess heen enhanced by the pride that glistened which the yard was ful transferred the 
to the hand which held ovel, and toue 


*t that seemed ac 


hiss 
in his father’s eye—it was a union in which the purest, key 
sympathies and emotions of our nature hallowed and his hat to Charles, with a r 

iS much 


beautified the passion for personal distinction, and the ed 
pride of personal success. But his father was now ** Master Charles,” said the old , * TP don't w 


ne, never more to be glad at the honours of his boy der that you :s uld t tl yr ; sart; but 1 
‘ } urt to be stricken down—the sta {| God's wil 
11 ‘ ) rrav r} han many a 


ne teel- 


nis he 


is pride ar d his ambition was broken, anc 


os that leane i 1 hung droc ng 


The viol gril subsided into 
, 


ecrless fee 9 lesolation. He 
1. He was 
His pride co 


the notion of st ‘ ihe re 
and with a thousan hers whicl 
ce nfidence g 
he might depend on th 
ig himself by their ex 


pennyless 


taking 


ection ¢ 
M ircl 
litt 
where many 
r the flows 


and 


Every shr 
st every 
ets of the place that * shoul 
No wonder that his heart w 
—he leaned against the grave-yard wall, and 
gave vent to his feeling a flood of tears. 
He was star i | t close beside 
ul ing that a stranger shot 
surprised him in his grief. {t was a relief 
find that it was old Robert Browne, sexton, w 
known him from his childhood. He had beer 
servant in his father’s family ; when appointed 
office of sexton, he occupied a cottage on the g 
land, and still regarded himself as a servant of * |! 


it 


irned round 


reverence.” There was s mething in his appearance 
suited to his cffice. His dress was sombre, and, with- 


? 
f 


out being threadbare, its shape and fashion was of 1 
olden time. In one hand he carried a shovel, in the f 

ther the huge key of the church-yard gate. There T é e! g he : ‘ommon sense 
was a slight hobble in his gait, which was per- 


ceptible as he trod upon each of the grave mounds 


n that jarred upon the gloomy philos 


hich Charles had yg. Still he 
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felt that said; he mused 
for some 


I'm 


Don’t say 1, M t Yharles ; \ 


will 
but 


It; 


man 


ads 


ult with 


*m thinking, t 


a bi 
lence. 
$6 Master ( 
Cha 
her fathe 
Sally, it seemed, had 
the sextor 
to fulfil 
partly fallen d 
= Indeed, S ve th Id man, * 1 are too 


must 


of 


wall. 


by the reproof 
church-yard 
nt by her mother to cal] 
had found a sh way 


sae era part of the i 


g wall which had 


ipated 


es 

the 
his st rt 
me 
Wi 


not 


sexton was the first to break the silence ; he spceke as 
if unconscious of the presence < f his companions. 

‘* Well, many a grave I have dug in this charch- 
yard, and many a one, gentle and simple, I have seen 
laid low ; but, never did I grieve for mortal] as for him 
that I last put in—I hope those that come after him 
may be like him.” 

He dr pped the spade 
ing—he advanced towards Charles, and grasped both 
his hands—** Master Charles, God Almighty bless 
and keep you wherever you go; and maybe, 
are n in the College, you would 
¢ back to look at his reverence’ 
kine, Master Charles, you'll bea 
vi proud to come to see 


on which he had been lean- 


you, 


when you a great ma 
sometimes be com! 
yd I’m 
very great mat 
old Robert Bre 
I cou! 
maybe I m ght iive t yo 
d, in the colle: 
the old ma 
master was 


ild think fr 


crave 
u're t 
would do my old eyes good if 

1 yet, 


your father’s pulpit, and 
made provost, or some 


1 helore 
yw ne 
d ce see y 1in 
> see 
ther post as gr 

™ Sally,” 
good 
fonder no 


hoy e whe 


bid Master Charles 

ways fond of you, 
ur wild ways. 

next, you'll no 


said a * 
bye 
Ww m y 


n Maste 

) is Wlid y 
“I’m thinking 

d, he may see me as !! 


1€ 


is 
me wilder; but 

ht-hearted, though in- 

» old master ; but father,”’ 

lly, * say that when a light- 

mes under this old thorn they can 

people tell. Maybe it was spee- 

to my head; so mind, Master 


maybe 
ray WG g 
deed my heart 
adde 1 th 
led 


ughtfu the. 


she 
body c 
I heard the 
that 


of 


me, put ! 
wher 
ted 


light-heartec 


She said these words in a half solemn half cheer- 


next we meet I may be wilder, but not 
&o 
ful tone of voice; there was the supersiulion she men- 
tioned connected with the tree —that half-witted per- 
j under it, become endvued with the 
She took Charles’s of- 
fered d by, Master Charles,” she said, 
‘God bless you and keep you; and maybe,” she 
added, looking up at the tree, “when next we meet 
you'd have much need of his blessing.” 

Her father rebuked her for what he deemed her ill- 


8 when standing 


oift of 


ns, 
speeing or prophecy ° 


hand—** Ge 


itimed levity. 


ild 


a lid tone,| 
» with which 


} 


lly hand-| 
said, 

wh. Um 
ed thought 


that 


rea 
; 


} 
in 


se 


eaving 
le red as 

g g away’— 
into the ground, and 
lly’s eyes filled with 
te goes 
Master ¢ 


Glenvale 


you 
ge here 


rcome 


1 ever think of 
aoe 
him—large 
1 his cheeks—the little party were 
ined with his back to 

ri on his spade, and 
oking wistfully up into the boughs 
that shot out its gnarled and 
es over the graves of the dead. The 


ne— ( les le 
stl resting 
} 


ing 
Mop, 


stan 
of ld 
straggling branc! 


an hawthorn 


* Indeed. father.”’ she said, “I could not help it 
Master Charles knows my heart is sad, God help me, 
for th 


ness 


em that’s gone ; indeed, father, there is no light- 
my words; they e into my head, as if | 
not help to say them; maybe they have their 
God bless you again, Master Charles.” 
hand; he almost tr 
: ** Good bve, Sally, 


d 
meaning. 

Charles took her 
voluntarily imprinted on it a kiss 


con 


extended 
and God bless you.” 
As he grasped the r und of the old sexton he 
felt a warm tear fall own. **God bless you 
ayain,” said the old man. ‘** Mind, Master Charles, 
don’t mind abusing the world, but see what you can 
do for yourself in it, and trast in God, sir. I'm like 
David, Master Charles, I have been young, and now 
am old, yet never saw I the righteous forsaken, or his 
seed—no, never, Master Charles, never’’—he did not 
finish the quotation; he could not bear to use an ex- 
pression that would even imply the possibility of his 
old pastor’s son being brought to beggary. 

This conversation the reader must suppose to have 
occurred a few years previous to the time at which I 
have chosen to commence my narrative. Charles had 
taken the old man’s advice. He had not abused the 


iwh h 


on his 
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rid, but tried what he could do for himself in it 
d Robert’s words had turned out true. 
ned a scholarship in the university, and with the 


il 


lp of this, and the few hundred pounds which his 


ver had left him, he was able to make his way t 


bar; the profession to which he had chosen to de- 
His prospects were now fair of ad- 
ny friends, and 


te himself. 
ncement In life. He had ma 
d met with much kindness, and 
" j 


I I 


le nu 


began seriously t 


der how ever he had believed the world to be s« 
Other hopes too had come in to animate his efforts. 

When children, he and Ellen Irving had been play- 
es; and the recollections of 


t 
of her childish 
never whol y lost 


their 1 
in 
uld be fre- 
id in the socie ty of his cor 
he should form for her ar 
f t rned. 
of love had passed hei ween 
revented this. He wt 
arg i rmin- 
at he would 1 ild ar 
ear not altogether to se 10 advent Wiit 
tural enthusiasm of youth, he imagined that the 
ment of his profession would immediately 
2 in a position in which he might honourabl) 
He knew that Ellen felt for him as he did for 
n this assurance he was content to rest. 
Mrs. |: o was not of C les’s f 
wards Ellen, and than suspect. 
elings to be returned. t, 
t necessary i 
es she had th 
of those whos 
ch; or rather, she 
stituted a od match 
th for her child, but | 
with h 
She feared, however, that brother-in-law 
tertain different although 
etermined to act as she thoucht right, wher 
ghter’s happiness would be neerned, she 
esired that she might not be obliged to 
wishes of one who 
r. 
Charles’s father had been succeeded at Glenvale 
i Mr. Leeson, who had bes 


ere 

influence on his 
pursuits fixed his res 
, itwas of course natural that he 
at his aunt’s, a 
ially natural 


t 
n 


] mit 
Vhen his colle giate { lence 


iT 
Sith, 


which he suaded hims« was I 


r s 
ever rd 


a Ww 
- Charles’s pride | 


ane 
lot 
aetle 


tl 
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en was the helress to a 
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tel 
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she more Ss 1 the 


however, ieel it 
In Charles’s 


She w 


or » disc ni 


fu 


urage 
cip e ast confide 
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for her daughter a go 


+ 
tior 


ht 


. 
had different n 
She did 


yiness, 


is 


go ne covet cre 


) 
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, 
heiteved 
found. 
might 


was 


and she 


a competence happiness might | 


I 
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I 
I 


i 
feelings; and, she 
her 
rainhe 

contrary 
naturally regarded as 


ever 


{ 


‘ 
u 


ac 
e she 


er protect 
n recommended t 

ntment by the possession of some aristo con 
ex) At the time of Mr. Wilson Mr. 
irving had very kindly undertaken to settle some mat- 
This cr 


} 


cratic 


ns. S$ death, 


ets of business with the new incumbent 
ted 


2 
an acquaintance between these gentlemen, w 
ras subse quently kept up. 

Mr. Leeson had a nephew, a young man who 
st / 


} 
to the family property, and was heir 
resumptive to a title now in the possession of some 
ty distant relative. He had been educated at Ox- 
which learned place he left with the enviable 

n of being the most dissipated man, the best 

‘tol shot, and the idlest fellow in the university. 
Alter leaving the university with these valuable ac- 
irements, he spent a few months with his cousin at 

8 living; after this he visited Dublin; during his 

say there Mr. Irving showed him some attention; at 
$ house he met Ellen; he was struck by her beauty, 

‘ad understanding that she would certainly be left a 


succeede: 


He ob- 
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large fortune by her uncle, he began to think, he 
himself expressed it in a letter to one of his compan- 
ions, * that he might do worse than give over raking 
for a little while, and commit matrimony with a devi 

i ilish fine girl.”’ 

An unexpected summons from Eng 
of which did 
course inquired, prevented him from taki 
at that period, in his scheme. The 
however, he accepted Mr. Irving’s invitati 
his visit. And he had l 
thority, that Mr. Irving’s wealth exceeded ev 
sum that commor h | 
with the full intention h 
lation into effect. 


as 


» ish good fortune, and a de 


nd, the nature 


ny steps, 


¢ 


he not disclose, and which no one 


‘ 
y 


) 


following year, 


) renew 


ear>rme n ccu 


d ass! t 


of 


i report one him, he 


so carrying his mat 


sper 
( this 
E ve 


ies was, at being 
in his 
His ar- 
wo ld be 
professi 


as to pre- 


I me nim 
t indifferent to him 


that every 


{ obstacle 


pects in hls n 
rit 


unobiection- 


w! he knew 


{ 1} 


1 ho 


a 


imag 


Mrs. | 
composur 


nephew, 


cnt 


Mr. Lees 
irrla 


re W1itn 


; 


essed 


d 


eep | 


ywever l 


ar ad on 
t of their mutua 
3 of thei 
th 7 
pure mind this feeling carri 
of an engagement; 
1 not plead this in reply to her u 
to encourage the addre sses of Mr. Lee S 
heart it was in itself a sufficient reason why 
refuse them. 
Not that she needed this motive to 


er 
recesse 


» other as sb 


l a, 


she 
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al gh 
e’s _ 


el 
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he should 


determine her, 
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> perception I cter which often 
of the temale art, she felt that 
something wit him which 

ith all his winning manners, 

7 eligion, she 

dislike was 

st one; and, 

ain; there 

of the heart 


something higher 


what was passing 
he should feel a 

d over him s 
tances—in al! that 


t fi male heart ir 


npn. 
g to her the 
r miserable 


fewer 


er, 
ttentions 
nger to 


g had 


erations, she 
laughter oceupy 


wa ilified 


lexed; she feared that 

her, no ger regarded 

affection. She could find no ra- 

nds for her dislike, or rather distrust of Mr. 
t she felt that she could not love him. 


1 gi f less high principles, she would | 


r 


have hesitated; but she shrunk from solemnly | 


|pledging at the altar of her God, the tender of fi 
which her heart told her she could not fulfil. 

She told her feelings to her mother; Mrs. Irving 
was not altogether capable of understandi g " 
depth. * My child,”’ she said, “if your heart 


} 


you that it will not go with the vows you 


let nothing ever tempt you to m ake them; but E 


, 


my dear, do n be led away by the notions of 
mantic attachment which young pe ple sO oll 
lieve i be the foundation of marriage. Estes 
s the real urce of the only love that will las 
ilmost in itself the love that a wife owes to he 
band. Do not, Ellen dear, refuse a man wh 
esteem, because vou do not fee] that wild 
timent which perhaps your education h 

you to form; but consult your own heart, 
God to guide you to what is right.” 


The mother affectionately kissed her chi 


made noreply. She might have answered 
hy 


ther’s argument by analysing her feelings 


Mr. Leeson, and questioning whether the distrust 
for him was consistent with esteem. But her 
suggested a more suffice } 
compare her sentiments 
with which she still regarded 
she did not love him. 


In sadness : 
rite seat 
those familiar 
t, presuming 

cq iintance in ; a have some n 
my narrative uni gible int readers, | 
perhaps to plead guilty t fault; but it was 
tural one. When I began to write I scarcely 

that my poor memoranda would be 

the narrow circle hose personally ac 

nly with the local ‘ the writer 
iereeably surprised in finding that I have readers 
cnow n f . The best that I ca 
nanifest my feeling nsert such explanati 
may be necessary to ena! m to read my p 
with whatever little *tion their perusal is 
ited to afford. ‘Those of my readers who do 

ire such explanat ‘al ily pass thei by. 
For the fit, then, of the unfortunate read 
who n ) ! t as to require such | fi 
tion, | may state tl ‘lontarf is a little vi 
the sea-shore, t istance of about two miles fr 
Dublin. The magnificent bay spreads its broad w 
ters before it; far across them, on the opposi 
rise the romantic hills of Killiney, and farther st 
behind them, the Wicklow mountains repose upon the 
sky; the city itself lies to the westward, like a German 
metaphysician, almost always obscured in the d 
mosphere of its own sm ke; a little to the: 
rises the Hill of Howth, and far away to the eastward 
you can discern nothing but the blue and appare 

nundless billows of the Irish Channel; except 
deed at eventide, when, like a solitary star on U 
wild waste of waters, you can see glimmering al 
ff, the lanthorn of the light-ship, a vessel which 
moored on a sand-bank many miles out at sea; bear- 
ing even on the bosom of the perilous element itse! 
the starlike signal of safety, or, to speak more c’ 
rectly, of danger to the mariner, presenting this really 


romantic object, and performing these important ser 
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es under the unromantic and unpretending desig- 
on of “the Kish Light.” 
The residence to which’ Mrs, Irving had retired, 
s situated on the sea-shore, some little way farther 
vn than the village of Clontarf. The grounds, 
ed as they were, reached down to the beach. 
; some rocks which breasted the billows of the 
5, a rustic seat had been constructed, so as to com- 
d a view of all the scenery of the bay. It was 
favourite retreat of Ellen's; and, in her present 
ne of mind, there was something attractive in its 
estered situation. 
it was almost the dusk of an autumn evening; the 
ads hung heavy in the sky, and cast their dark 
jows over the sea, along which the waves were 
ing in troubled and irregular succession. ‘The 
tide was near its height, and the spray was dashed 
n the rocks. 
rees which grew down to the water's edge, were now 
und then whirled round and round in the eddies of the 
Ellen wrapped her cloak close round her, 
s she walked rapidly along the gravel walk. There 
yas a melancholy in the aspect of nature, suited to 
the state of her own mind. She sat down on the seat, 
leaning her head on her hand, she looked over 
ea, where the wind was sweeping the 


gh up One or two leaves from the 


1é blast. 


along 


had sat for some time; the shadows of the 
ids were getting darker on the waters, and the Kish 
ght, shining distinctly on the black horizon around. 
Ellen was just thinking of returning home, when her 
by a female figure that had 
een apparently making its way along the rocks upon 
the sea-shore, and was moving up to the cultivated 
inds about the cottage. ‘The female stopped, and 
oked earnestly at the cottage, for a few minutes, not 
ay yards from where Ellen sat; she had, therefore, 
oncealed herself by the trelliced paling that sur- 
unded her, an opportunity of scanning the singular 
re that presented itself. 

Che figure was tall, and, even amid the disfigure- 
ent of a large grey cloak that was wrapped around 
er, singularly handsome. The head was fastened 
rund with a red band, and a profusion of the most 

turiant black hair streamed half way down the 

ck, outside the cloak. Her feet and legs were quite 
ve cloak was manifestly intended for a shorter 
ire, and so indeed it appeared was the red petticoat 
ich appeared under it, for the legs were uncovered 
early to the knee, and the skin, which was of a de- 
ate whiteness, appeared torn by brambles. Her 
ck was partly turned towards Ellen, so that she 
ould not see the face ; but the form appeared to have 
her finger in her mouth, and to be gazing intently on 
the cottage, and muttering to herself. Ellen thought 
the distinguished her own name. 

“Ay,” cried the figure in a louder tone, “ay; little 
she knows about him ; litthe—litthh—littl—_—.”" The 
est of the sentence was lost in muttering. 

The beating of Ellen’s heart was so loud as almost 
prevent her from listening; she caught by the trunk 
of the beech tree which was close to her. _ 

“Little she knows; litthe—little ;” again resumed 
ihe stranger, ** maybe, little she cares that he has for- 
saken one, and made the light heart a sad one ;” again 
she fell into the low muttering. Ellen could distin- 
guish nothing but the word “Glenvale.”” A mist 
ame over her eyes; she thought she should have 


attention was attracted 
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fallen. 
knew 
moment. Fler agitation mide her move 
attract the of her myste visitant 
turned round w.th ag of 
black. Ther 
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puntenat vi 


chat . 


past 
notice lous 
ince fire 
leepest 
in the c 


lien fe 


she } 


to have 


® t 


laril 
urt, Mis 


ture flung 


upon her! 
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“I did not 
r ve 


' »f 
Ti 
pect t 


know 


here,” 


you at t, Sally; I } 

replied Ellen, startled at 
ppearance of 
ind terribl 
her appearance was associated. 

**No wonder,” 
I’m not like what I when I 
ambs for you I used to be 
I am light-headed now—my brain’s 
E le 1 de -” 

It needed 1 
truth. T Or 
and tapped vel 
ne ad. 

“IT might tap long, Mis 
they’re in it—whirlis 
I saw 


first 


) See yu 


manner and her 


startled at a 


us 


the othe r; 


replied 
W 


is ~ 


t Glenvale. 


these w 


maniac hand 


il times 


Ellen,” she said ; ** but 
the day 
tI | white 


Iem—and 


g about—ay—ever since 


them both—the sod’s over 


are on tl —you know his hair 


ws 


daisies en was white 


ked 


lrogether 


white, white—like the sn M 


away apparently forgetting her compani 


recalled her with a ve 


n—she raised its toi 


en Ice trembDil W ig 


tatl almost to a se 
the other heard it she started 

* Who?” says Sally, ** oh, ah, Miss EF 

* Did you not say, ly, you | 
me,” said Ellen, searcely knowing 

‘Oh, Miss Ellen,” ri plied Sally, “I have t 
you—look at me, darlint; you ldn’t like to be ] 
ine—vyou wouldn't ike to wand rid—vy nl 
ldn’t, Miss E le n. dear—now take Miss E] 
len, don't trast him—he loved me t 

* Who?” interrupted Ellen, in violent emotion. 

““Who !” exclaimed the ott looking with a piere- 
ing stare into her features, * are not you to he his b 
—won’t he make you a grand countess—didn’t he say 
it to me?t”’ 

The maniac paused ; Ellen breathed freely. 

‘* Ay, Miss Ellen, he will put diamonds in your 
hair, but they will turn to serpents, and they will get 
about your heart—so don’t take them—they’re here ;” 
and again she bared her bosom and pointed to her heart. 

She sat down at Ellen’s feet, and seemed more co!- 
lected. 

* I’ve wandered far to-day, Miss Ellen, to tell you 
this story; and when I did come I wandered in my 
mind—I can’t think of any thing.” 


e 


sa dg somett 


what she 


Mw 


wou 


0 


er, 


ie 


53: 


7) 


Her mind instantly reverted to Charles; she 
not what to fear; a thousand thoughts were in 


She 
1 eves of the 
was an expression of wildness 
d seen the 
its wildness, 
seen 

sprung, to- 
*m glad—glad 
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‘* How is your father, Sally ?”’ inquired Ellen, hop- 
ing that the ion might recall the scattered recol- 
Jections of the poor creature. 

She looked up full in her face, and an expressior 
wildness of her 


ques 


of deep meaning passed across th 


features; she clasped her long, is; and her 
only reply was by a troubled moan; fi 
she continned this low dd 
rocked herself backwards and 


hat kept a surt t 


yr some minutes 
smal sound while she 
orwards with a motion 
time t 
time; at last 
n head wildly 
en’s with a vio- 
en fire seemed to 
me, Miss El- 
eared to assume 
iit; a woman 
Dut the vow of th 
1s she continued to speak, her 
1 higher; “* be warned, Miss 
Leeson rade me what I 
ny father’s heart; be warn- 
rry you; 


one 


that 


know he 
near us, 
w,. here give 

99 

ver marry him. 
thiy hire |! 
sis with a pal 


swear it, 


lit up her eye—she 
fui and convulsive 
repe ited, with 
ng alarming, ** as you wou 
rse—the curse, Miss Ellen, 
to curse you—do you 
e—swear—look at him, he’s 
air is all white—swear.”’ Her 
re Straining om some point by the sea-side 
all frame, while 
ed to give the required 
Im; **did you see him, 
n,”” she 1» a low and fearful whisper, 
father—he was there; and vinted in the 
direction in which her eyes had been previously di- 
** 1 saw him standing on that rock.” 
1 for a long time, overcome by excite- 
ed, yndued tor oe Poor old 
ways j}of you, Miss Ellen. Do 
“you were at Glenvale ; 


ste 


a 
ld 
} 


**tney re here 


ere, the 
me—nhis 

udder passed over her 

iterally compel 

The maniac became ca 

said 


she p 


rected. 


She pause 


ment; she resum St e, 


m 
you re 


—he was a 
mbder, | gy ago, ny 
and we be | und I was then the bon- 
child in all ntry except yourself; and 
Master Charles used to vex you, saying I had blacker 
eyes than you, and the old man would take you on 
his knee, you would begin to look downcast, 
and tell you that you had the sweetest face in all the 
country side; and that you would yet make a nice 
wife for Master Charles—even in death he did not 
forget you—you have all my story, Miss Ellen dar- 
lint. My father and my child are in one grave; his 
white hairs are in it; but when he was cold under the 
sod he came to me in his winding sheet, and he seut 
me to you; and I have to tell you—he—he—Miss 
Ellen—he forsook me—he left me to die by the road 
side, if I chose, when my father put me out; ay, and 
the old man’s heart was broke, and he never looked 
up more. I bore it all until I saw him die—and my 
child, too. 1 was with him when he died; I saw him 
as the breath went from him; and he forgave me, and 
he blessed me; ay, and he blessed the baby; but that, 
Miss Ellen, went hard with him; but he did bless it, 


th 


were 


niest 


when 


jand he died; and I sat day and night beside ti 
I talked to it all night; they wanted me ; 
quit it; and before the morning light the child ha 
gone to him; the dead man’s blessing was on it; a 

it took fits and died; then something passed throug 
my head; and from that morning out they say |’ 

mad—but I saw him that’s gone. He came to me 

his white shroud; and he laid the vow upon me 
come to you, and then I was to wander the wide worl; 
a desolate creature, to go near neither kith or kin— 
disgrace them—that was what he pot upon me; b 

maybe there’s good for me in the next world, there's 
none in this; but I’ve done one vow, and I'll kee» th 
other, though it’s a hard one too, to be desolate in the 
earth—desolate—desvolate—desolate ;”’ and 
the word with bitter emphasis, she turned to depar 
flown towards the sea. 

It was now almost dark, and the tide had risen s 
high that there was no passage along the rocks. The 
mad girl stood just upon the edge of the water; h 
dark figure clearly discernible amid the white spray 
that was dashing round her. ‘* Look, Miss Elle 
she cried, ** look,” pointing out towards the light t 
glimmered on the horizon from the Light ship; *| 
it’s all black but that one star—all, all, all.” 

She stood for a moment gazing on the light; t 
turned round, having discovered that there wa 
egress by the way she had come. 

She once more advanced towards Ellen. ‘ Good 
by, Miss Ellen; if I have said any thing queer d 
be angry with me—remember my poor brain is turned 
I’ve told you all, Miss Ellen; and keep your promis 
darlint, and sometimes think of me; maybe, Miss 
Ellen,” she added, doabtfally, “ you would some- 
times pray for me; pray that my wanderings may 
short.”” She hesitated, as if it were almost impious 
in her to ask prayer for the only blessing she seemed 
to regard as possible for her. - 

“The tide’s full in,” she began again; and one 
might fall in along the rocks, but I'll be watched ; my 
time’s not all in yet; wouldn’t I make a pretty corps: 
Miss Ellen, dear; if they found me with my long 
hair all wet with the salt water.” 

They were startled by the sound of Mrs. Irving's 
voice in gentle tones, exclaiming, ** Ellen, my love, 
why are you out so late ?”’ 

Sally started; ** I must be off,”’ she cried, wildly 
“my business was with you.” 

Ellen almost mechanically held her. 

“It is my mother, Sally—tell—tell her—tell 
all.” 

Mrs. Irving was now quite close to them. She was 
surprised at the strangeness of the figure which she 
saw wildly held by her daughter; she had no time, 
however, for inquiry. ‘The maniac suddenly disen- 
gaged herself with violence from the gentle grasp tha! 
had detained her. Her eyes glared with fire; she 
raised herself up with proud dignity to an elevation 
that gave her fine figure a look of commanding et- 
ergy; and while she raised her voice to a shriek, ex 
pressing the mingled emotions of terror and triump), 
she cried out in an unearthly tone, “ There.” 

Ellen looked in the direction to which her out 
stretched arm pointed; there stood, motionless, and 
breathless, Mr. Leeson—her uncle was following ® 
few paces behind. 

There was, perhaps, fortunately for all parties, little 
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repeat 


her 





ving s 
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THE 


time for thought or reflection. The maniac moved to- 
wards the object of her hate, as if she would have 
scorched him with her just indignation. 

« Edward Leeson,” she cried, ** I have found you. 
Edward, do you know me; do you know the mother 
of your child? When last you saw me you told me | 
might go with it to hell; but it’s in heaven, where 
you'll never be. Listen to me, villain, listen; the 
very dead have come to warn me about you; the bless 
ed dead don’t come back for nothing. If there is a 
God in heaven, vengeance will overtake you; y 
sroke my father’s heart; let this lady ask what of the 
old sexton of Glenvale; well she knew poor Sally 
when she was achild; she would not know her now; 
ut sHE’s promised; and listen—the curse of the light 
heart that you have made heavy is with you wherever 
you go.” 

A wild peal of laughter, such as none but maniacs 
augh, closed this address, in which no one had ven- 
tured to interrupt her. She rushed down towards the 
sea, and disappeared apparently into the wav 

** Good God, she’!] be drowned!” exclaimed Mr. 

ng, as he rushed to stop her; but her movements 
were too rapid; she had passed with a light 
long rocks that seemed almost impassable; and be- 
fore he reached the water’s edge the same fearful 
he knew to be 


ste} 


laugh was echoing from a place whicl 


ne of safety. 

7 ” * * 

* > > > 

> » > > 

m the incoherent ravings of poor Sally, my 

readers will cather as much as they can wish to learn 
f the dismal tale of the transactions in which she 
was concerned. They can have no difficulty ine 
ceiving the natural result of her terrible disclosures. 

Of all these occurrences I knew nothing at 
time; my readers may therefore conceive my aston- 
ishment as I was accidentally present at the scene 
which [ must now describe. 

Charles Wilson, I have already mentioned, had ob- 
tained a scholarship in the University; and he mad 
his rooms his residence up to the time of his being 
called to the bar. An intimacy subsisted between him 
and me for some time. I remember it must have been 
Within some days of this strange interview, we had 
made a plan for a day’s excursion into the county 
Wicklow: we returned late in the day by one of 
evening coaches; we both were tired, and 
passed a tavern in ——— street, Charles propose 
we should have supper. 

I do not now remember by what accident we were 
shown, not into the coffee room, but into a small room 
set apart for more private parties. There were tw 
tables in it; at one of which Charles and I seated 
ourselves, and were soon engaged in the discussion of 
our supper with the appetite of hungry men. 

While we were thus engaged, a second party en- 
tered the room and took possession of the other table 
One of them, who seemed to be the leader, was a 
handsome young man; at least he would have been 
both handsome and gentlemanly in his appearance, if 
he had not both the manner and look of a roué. He 
was accompanied by a dandy-looking young officer, 
who was smoking a cigar, and a bluff and vulgar 
looking, middle-aged man, who had something the 
look of a dog-stealer, but was also engaged in the 
gentlemanly occupation of the cigar. 
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A strange glance passed from the leader to Charles. 
Charles was evidently confused; there was, however, 
no sign of recognition. 

**Do you know those chaps?” I asked, thought- 
lessly. 

«| don’t want to know them,” 
ly, and began vehemently to pick the leg of a turkey, 


answered, short- 


which had constituted a portion of our supper; he 
showed, however, n 

] understood the shortne 
of my impertinent inquiry; and like 
who have received a deserved rebuke, 


ler symptom of agitation. 
ply as a reproof 


ss of his re 
most persons 
I was very well 
wether flagged 


at ou at : but the others appears 1 \ clin to 


inclined to be silent. Conversatior 


make Uy rit DY their noisiness 
Their leader commenced cal 

ind ] could not he Ip think 

pointed manner, : f ridic s aristocratic 

call which Cha ju it Instant made for two 

tumblers of inch. It i iowev pointed 

istify a not 


enough to j yured, 


and he again vehemently picked a 


[he others commenced a convers 
loud that most of what they 
rb 


our table, particuiariy as our numb 


said could be heard at 
verage by no 
means appeared as exhilarating in its effects as the 
ine, of re certainly 
stinted. : 
The officer talked of cock-fights 
the fat-faced gentleman of fivhtine bi 
ud with a zest that seemed to corfirm my guess 


ly sile nt, 


which their libatio 


j 


tone, a 


as to his occupation. Th h is genera 


, **an old Jew of a ylin merchant, 


money would be spent in buy- 
ntingency of a coror for a vulgar- 
> that he has taken as his child; she was 
ughter of some country cur lhumoured 
a month's sf it, feasting 
1 ce. I had them 
an wretches took 
he matter t een forced to cut 
( 

f colour 
speaker r f 
and insinuations of which no gentlem: 
pable. I felt anxious 

such society. 
‘© Who were the wr that hace 

to try to take in your "? 
Stealer, as he thrust repeated sp onsfull of s 
lish down a ut which gaped like 
voleano, which, indeed, he made it resemble in other 


respects by being guilty of a certain practice to which 


ered st more disgusting 


to escape th r 


the impudence 


ordship exclaimed the dog- 
yme made 


crater of a 


volcanoes are said to be addicted. 

* Honour bright,”’ exclaimed the ¢« 
of jest with which much of seriousness was minoled. 
said the other, striking his clenched 


flicer, In a tone 
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‘honour bright’ in it; 


r Ch ries to rise 


s the b/ stering bul vy. 
1 tones of thunder the 
undrel,” burst from 


Mr. Le e- 


; stretched 
o-Stealer had 
thy with the 
the officer, 


pare! 


es’s head; 


var) 


om his hand 


n revived. 


lsewh 


Mr. Leeson 
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kn 


guest of that gen- 
har d > he 


nd ‘+ 
a out 


has 

be a scour 

added, emphatically, 
ht ha 


infuriate 
ter must be settled 


neering expression to 


iy of 
who 


n and pull- 

bill; and 
here to find 
ously on the 


*ortescue 


han exenl- 

down witl 

g, he said, ** We 
may put yor ar 
is a ‘pre fessed 
this 


paces, 


vullies 


are 
alw ya c 

t » him; if 
1: but I fear it’s a blue look out.” 

ok hands with Charles. I conld 
men would do, 
both con- 


us might the first of us does it, it will 


save the sec 
At parting, he sh 
not help thir king pretty mu 
who founa a s ce of sym 
den ned to leath 
“ O’Brier - eal j the 
stand by and see me shot? 
but I must get some one to do it.” 
knew how to act in taking this office 


I was utterly unacquainted with the 


nh, as twe 


being 


pathy in 
oor fellow to me, * will you 
It is but little trouble; 


I scarcely 
upon myself 
laws and usages of duelling; and it seemed a matter 
in which a knowledge of them might be essential. At 
last I thought of consulting a relative of my own, ar 


officer whose regiment was then quartered in Dublin 


perhaps one or other of 


Charles and 1 had spent some evenings with him jr 
harracks; and having obtained Charles’ permission to 
communicate all the circumstances to him, I! set cf 
without losing a moment to ask his advice. 

At the time of which I write, the law of put 
opinion did not bear so strongly against the practice 
of duelling as it does now. A duel, even wher 
termination was fatal, was esteemed a light matter 
In this, as in every other instance, the tone of gener 
feeling influences that of I confess |} 
looked upen the matter in which I was engaged in a 
light very different from what I would now regard j 
This much I may just hint in extenuation of m 
to those who may be disposed to try my conduct by 
rule more unerring than the fluctuating laws of publi 
The world has grown wiser upon the si 


individuals. 


Se 


opinion. 
ject since—the same years have taught me much. N 
one, perhaps, has ever passed through the change: 
and chances of a varied life without feeling that m 
of wisdom lies in the lessons of experience 

With some difficulty I made my way to Major Wi 
liams, in his apartments at George’s-street barracks 
He listened calmly to my story. 

“The fellow escaped too lightly,’ he said, whe 
had concluded. * Of course he will send a challenge 
Wilson must, of course, meet him; but he is not 
receive his fire ; he may shoot him the first time if he 
can.” ; 

I mentioned to him what I had heard of the sk 
the other. He started and betrayed visible emoti 
** Poor fellow,” he cried, * this is a cursed system— 
this villain will shoot him like a dog—fellows 
him insult society—damn the buily,” he repeated, bit 
terly, at the conclusion of the broken sentences whi 
address to me, and ha 


lk 


he had uttered half as an f 


soliloquising. 
** Are you up to such matters 
“*T can’t say I am,” I replied. 
“ Did you ever load a pistol ?” 

we I h ve,”’ 8 id I. 

** What for?” he said, with a smile. 

“To shoot sparrows,” I replied, catching at the 


moment from him an expression of gaiety that was 


he said, eagerly 


far from my heart. 

“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed; * his chance 

not worth a groat; this noble young fellow will 
a cursed system—dam 
la done without.” 

He paced up and down the room for an instant 
** He shan’t be murdered no by- .” he added, with 
an oath. ‘ Will he let me be his second, O’Brien— 
will you give me your place 


'* a smile played on his 
features as he spoke. 


** Are you serious, Major ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Perfectly serious,” he replied ; ** his only chance 
is in an experienced second. I have seen some affairs 
of the kind,”? he continued, with a melancholy air; 
“they are horrible businesses; but this poor young 
fellow must not be shot without a fair chance.” 

It was not difficult to obtain Charles’ consent to the 
proposed substitution. ‘I do not, however,” he add- 
ed, with a ghastly smile, “ release you from your pro- 
mise you must come and see me shot.” 

Contrary to our expectation, we heard nothing from 
Mr. Leeson that night; I felt a kind of regret; I 
thought it would have been all over the next morning; 
there was a horrible suspense that wae worse than 
the most terrible certainty ; and yet I could not but 


shot by that scoundrel; it is 
nahle—damnable—if it could be 
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t was a day's reprieve to the poor victim 

stem, by which a coward first insults and but throw its hues of cheerfu 

then murders, and calls this satisfaction to injured ght never look upon that face agi The 
autumn gave a clear blueness to the sky 
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All these arrang ents were made, and c 
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my 


‘IT have the rest aa »myseil, re 
bitterly, as Major W ms left him, promising to c 
for him at five in the morning; and telling him t 


he would settle all ot itters, so that he need thi 


believe, they 


nisery. Mr. Irv 
{ discrimination; he co led himself, however, by 


> rascal was a most accomp!lish- 
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he extraordin 
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agitating nature. An illness thate 
r some days to her room was the c 
Charles had heard something of the 
mm her uncle, who told him at the sar 


Ellen showed more sense than them 
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‘maybe the secret’ 
sin best, ho, ho.” 
There was thing of displeasure in tl remain 
hich he spoke. sharles’ heart beat too violent 


In-iaw wert 


ner, and Mr. 


permit him instantly to reply, and something having 
called off Mr. Irving, the conversation dropped. 

Brief, however, as it had been, it had a deep imp 
to Charles’ heart. Ellen had rejected Mr. Leeson— 
how deeply had he wronged her by his unmeaning 
jealousy. Her uncle, too, had alluded to the possi 
bility of her loving him in a tone that conveved 1 
disapprobation. How did he long to ask her forgive- 
ness, and declare his own love—something told hin 
that he could find it no hard matter to obtain the one, 
and induce her to a cept the other. 

It was in this state of mind that he had met w 
Mr. Leeson in the manner I have described. He | 
not yet seen Ellen, as she was not yet sufficiently re-|if she was not to suffer for his sake. 
covered to leave her room. When he found that he The Bible was lying open on 
had one day, perhaps his last day to himself—he al-|eotered, His arm involuntarily rest 
most mechanically bent his steps to Clontarf. 


rt ‘harl icied there was some significance in the 


ght it might be 


it would be spent 


it And ye en he looked upon |} 
1ad| her so free from guile, so pure an 
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‘** Charles,”’ said his aunt, “will you finish for us| That night he addressed two letters, one to Mr. Irv- 
a chapter we were reading when you came in ?” |ing, and the other to Ellen, both of which he entrust- 

It was that chapter in the book of Genesis, in which|ed to my care to deliver, in case he should fall. 
Abraham prays for Sodom—when he came to the re-| The College gates had just opened next inorning, 
markable verse, “That be far from thee, O Lord, to| when Major Williams, true to his appointment, came 
punish the innocent with the guilty,” his voice falter-| to Charles Wilson’s rooms. Charles and I were both 
ed—he could not go on. ° | waiting for him. He was wrapped up in a military 

Both his aunt and cousin fixed their eyes on him—|cloak, under which he carried a box, which, of course, 

he pleaded nervousness as an excuse for his emotion.}] conjectured to contain a case of pistols. 
He could not but remark the anxious glance hiscousin| ‘+ Make haste, Wilson,” he said, “I have been kept 
cast at him, and the anxious tone of voice with which) waiting at these damned gates until the hour for open- 
she told him to take care and not injure his health by|ing came. Your college clock is like everything else 
study. |about it, infernally slow.” 

My readers must conceive an interview which Icon-| Charles put out the candle which was burning on 
fess I am utterly inadequate to describe. He dare not) the table, and we moved down stairs. It was a rainy 
allude to the feelings of his heart—indeed he had no/morning, a thick mizzling rain was drifted in our 
opportunity, as Mrs. Irving remained constantly with faces. As we passed through the college gates, two 
him uotil the hour of dinner. or three half-sleeping porters eyed us suspiciously, 

Mr. Irving came in great spirits, at the unexpected|and yawned. Outside the gate, a hack car was wait- 
success of some mercantile speculation. He rallied |ing—on one side of it a gentleman sat—beside whom 
both Ellen and Charles on their paleness. |the major desired me to get. Charles and he got up 

“ Why, man,” said he to the latter; ‘you look} on the other. 
like a man going to be shot.” Fortunately, he turn-|  ** Where now, yer honcur ?” said the driver, touch- 
ed away tou quick to remark the effect his chance|ing his hat with a leer that implied that he anticipated 
words produced. the answer. 

Dinner passed away, and Charles and Mr. Irving] ‘Up Dame Street,” said the major, sternly, anxious 
were left alone. ‘Their conversation was on indiffer-|to avoid the inquisitiveness of a porter who loitered 
ent subjects, until just as they were rising to join the|lazily after us. 
ladies, Mr. Irving said, standing— | The driver applied the whip to the thing of skin and 

“ Charles, you never told me if I was not right—/|bones which supplied the place of a horse, and the 
there is something between you and your cousin, isn’t/animal dashed furwards with a speed which his ap- 
there ?” pearance did not promise. 

“Indeed, sir,” said Charles, “if ever we had| +'I’o the Acres, yer honour ?” said the driver, when 
spoken to each other as you seem to suppose, it would |he had gone far enough to need fresh directions—the 
not be concealed from you.” |major nodded assent. 

« Well, well,” said the other, “ that’s very right;| * Gee up, my ould play-boy,” said the fellow to his 
but I see plain enough you've a liking for each other.” horse; and he applied the lash with a zest that 
He moved off towards the door, and putting his hand seemed to indicate that he expected some sport and 
on Charles’ shoulder, he added—* She’s my child, | good pay. 

Charles, and believe me, | would rather see her mar-| ‘The first dawn cf day was scarcely discernible. The 
ried to you without a penny, than to some we know of|lamps were all burning in the streets—scarcely any 
with a title and estates.”’ one was astir—it was altogether a dismal morning, 

Charles’ heart was touched—he felt as if he should | and, wrapped up in our cloaks, on the crazy vehicle 
communicate to Mr. Irving the perilous adventure in|on which we sat, we seemed a dismal party—not a 
which he was next morning to be engaged—he at-| word was spoken—the gentleman who sat next me, I 
tempted to speak, but his voice was choked in his| presumed to be a surgeon—but we had enough to do 
throat—and, while he was hesitating, the other had!to keep the rain and foggy air out of our mouths, by 
passed on, humming a tune. keeping our mufflers close to them, and neither of us 

The state of his feelings during the rest of the| spoke. 
evening was bordering on aguny, but he felt a mys-| We had reached that part of the Phenix Park 
terious assurance that he would be safe; the words| where the road winds at the bottom of the glen, the 
** thou wilt not punish the innocent with the guilty,” sides of which are thickly covered with hawthorns; 
rested on his soul. When he looked on Ellen, he felt|I do not know whether it has any particular name. A 
that there was a safeguard in her interest in him./lady of my acquaintance has assured me that it is 
Even when taking leave, the only sign of emotion he |ealled ** the valley of thorns,” but I more than sus- 
manifested was, that he mechanically retained her|pect that her own poetical taste has been the source of 
hand and pressed it for some time. She reddened and /|this appropriate name. About 100 yards above the 
withdrew it—with something like an expression of| Magazine, the major desired the car to stop. We 
anger. iw ere then just in the very heart of the valley of thorns; 

Mr. Irving’s carriage was at the door; he pressed |we struck off the road at once. ‘The light was by this 
Charles to accompany him, and remain all night.—|time so clear that we could distinctly discern objects. 
Charles pleaded business as an excuse. |Just as we passed an old hawthorn tree, a most ex- 

“Well,” said the other, ‘come out to breakfast|tracrdinary apparition burst upon our sight. I need 
with me; get up early, and do your business first./not tax my reader’s patience by circumlocution—it 
Nine o'clock,” he shouted, as the carriage rolled off. | was that of Sally Browne. None of the entire party 

“ Yes,” answered Charles, and proceeded to make| knew her except Charles, and even he at first did not 
his way home with some rather gloomy reflections as | recognize her. She presented, certainly, a most sin- 
to the probability of his keeping his engagement. _—| gular appearance, standing in our path in that seques- 
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tered situation. Her long hair wae streaming behind—) ‘ Quite,”’ replied the other in a voice of imperturba- 
the red band could not confine it to her head. She ble composure. 

rushed down, and looked from one to another cf the) They moved a little farther from their principals to 
party. She soon recognised the object of her search. | setile preliminaries. 

“* Master Charles,” said she, looking steadily in his ‘* Twelve paces,” said Mr. Leeson’s second, with 
face; “*do you remember when last I saw you I an appearance of sang froid. 
speyed, Master Charles, and my speying is come! ‘ No, sir,” said the major, steraly. 
true.” ** It’s the usual distance.” 

Even the coolness of Major Williams was com-| “I believe, sir,” said the major, “ the challenged 
pletely disconcerted by this singular interruption. party has a right to some discretion ; 1 wish fifteen.” 

“ Sally Browne,” said Charles—* what in the name| The other retired to consult his principal; they 
of God brings you here ?”’ talked awhile in visible agitation. 

‘What brings me here !—I know what brings you!) The major eyed them with a look, of which the 
bere; did you not revenge me long ago—long, long | scorn was not concealed. 
ago'—and now—he’s gone up there—he would have, ‘ Major Williams,” said the other, returning, * my 
taken my life but for them that were with him, who friend seeks satisfaction for an outrageous insult—the 
said it was a sin to harm the mad girl. 1 stood in his distance you propose is too great.” 
road like his wraith, and J cursed him—and he trem-| “Then, sir,” said the major, “ you ean have no ob- 
bled like that tree, that the wind’s shaking. It’s a jection to nine ?” 
morning, Master Charles, that one would fear to meet, I felt my blood run cold. 
their bad conscience; I. cursed him—here—cursed—) ‘‘ It would be little better than murder,” said the 
cursed.” other. 

‘* What, in the name of heaven, is the meaning of} ‘* Nine, sir,’’ taking no notice of what he said, said 
this ?” said Major Williams, in a whisper to Charles.|the major; “ you have refused fifteen; Iam anxious, 

“The curse be vpon him,” said Charles, earnestly ;}0n the part of my friend, to give you every satis- 
“ this—this is his doing.” faction.”’ 

“The speying’s come out, Master Charles, when) After some few words, the ground was measured at 
they that heard it are with the dead. I’m wilder now,|nine paces. When Mr. Leeson was placed, he became 
but not so lighthearted.” deadly pale—his coat was open, so as to expose a part 

‘* Poor, poor soul,” said the major, feelingly. of his linen on his breast. He attempted to button 

‘“‘ Sally,” said Charles, “‘ we have not time to talk jit, but his hand trembled so violently that he could 
now; go back home again; this is no place for you|not. The dog-stealer remarked it, and buttoned it for 
at this hour.”’ |him. 

“* Home!” she cried with an hysteric scream, that; ‘The seconds loaded the pistols, and handed each to 
was something like a whoop; “home! I have nojhis respective friend. Some few words had previously 
home—I must wander the wide world till I meet with| passed between Major Williams and Charles, at which 
the old man—the dead man with the white hairs—my|I moved off, that I might not overhear. He now 
home’s the home of the wind—but I’]l go—I'll not| handed him his pistol, and we all moved off. 
stop you as I stopped him—I tracked him these three} The word was given—there was first one report— 
days, and I found out that he was coming here, and [jan instant afterwards the other. I trembled to look 
met him to curse him—and I saw his heart all wither|round—I heard some one exclaim, with an oath, “ he’s 
up, and now I’m gone to wander for the dead man—|killed!” I looked towards the spot where Charles 
the old man with the grey head—my father—father—|stood, certain that my eyes would be blasted by the 
father ;” and, still muttering these words, she passed sight of his bleeding corpse. But he stood, just in 
us at a rapid step, and disappeared among the white-/the attitude in which he had fired. Opposite to him, 
thorns. his friends had raised up his unfortunate antagonist. 

The delay had kept us so much that we had not} [ran towards him. Our surgeon was beside hin— 
time to ask for explanation of this singular occurrence. |the wounded man had his hand upon his left side, in- 
I heard Charles say to the major, “a victim of his|dicating the direction that the ball had taken. He 
perfidy.” The major sighed heavily, and we walk-|had opened up his coat and waistcoat to search for 
ed on. |the wound—the ball had carried in a portion of his 

: i | A 4 - at 

A few minutes more brought us to the ground. Mr.|dress into the wound. The surgeon shook his head. 
Leeson and his second were there before us; anda} The dying man perceived it. ‘I know it,” he 
third person, whom I recognised as the gentleman to |cried ; ** 1’ done—damn it—I wanted his blood, and 
whom I had attributed the office of dog-stealer. Mr. jhe has mine—damn him,” he cried, as he clenched 
Leeson had brought no surgeon. By this time the/his fist. ‘ Nine paces—it should have been three— 
light was clear enough for all our purposes. The/|then we would have gone together—damn that mad 
gentleman who was to act as Mr. Leeson’s second | banshe—pamv you ALL,” he roared with a fiendish 
stepped out to Major Williams :— jenergy. A few more terrible imprecations, a few 

You have taken proper precautions—a professional |gnashes of his teeth, and that ferocious spirit had 
gentleman, I presume,” said he, in a tone that seemed | passed away. 


to imply ‘that his friend had no need of such pre-| ‘There was silence for some seconds; the surgeon 


cautions. was the first to break it. 
‘I have done all, sir,”’ said the veteran, “that I} ‘ Fiy, gentlemen,” he said; ‘it’s all over here.” 
thought right,” with a dignified tone. The admonition to fly was quickened by the appear- 
“* Very probably,” said the other, drily. ance of a party rapidly moving towards us. All dis- 


‘* We are now ready for business,” said the major, |persed in different directions—Major Williams almost 
in a tone approaching to haughtiness. \dragging with him his anheeding principal. There 
‘ 
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was something terrible in thus leaving the corpse of a| warrant for the apprehension of Charles Wilson, and 
fellow-creature, who, but a few minutes before, had) Edward Williams. 

come with us in health and strength—I felt Icould| It was generally said that there was gross misma- 
not fly—I was amazed when I found that the party nagement in allowing a coroner’s inquest at all. [ 


approaching was that of Mr. Fortescue. could not help thinking it a very natural result of leav- 
“It’s all over,” [ said, pointing to the spot where ing a body with a pistol bullet in its side, lying in his 
the dead body lay. majesty’s park. 


‘Gracious God!’ exclaimed Fortescue, “is it Lee-| Major Williams obtained six week’s leave of ab- 
son ?” sence, the very day the duel was fought. 

I auswered in the affirmative. He walked over) Mr. Irving made very light cf the legal proceedings; 
where he lay stiff upon the sod—he gazed upon the but Charles, in his own mind, could not divest him- 
dead hody with a strange expression of features; I)self of anxiety. ‘The duel had been foucht at an irre- 
thought there was something of satisfaction in the gular distance; he had overheard the expression of 
consciousness that he had himself escaped. Hesaid Mr. Leeson’s second, “it will be regular murder ;” 
nothing, however, but merely asked me the distanee and just before the pistol had been placed in his hand, 
they had been placed. Major Williams had said to him, ** remember there is 

“Ah,” said he, ‘*he had a second up to his busi-|no time for foolery now.”’ words which Charles feared 
ness—he saved his life—perhaps mine too. Leeson that others might have overheard, and which, mani- 
would have hit his heart at twelve—but he was unac- festly, were meant as advice to shoot his antagonist if 
customed to nine—besides, he was at heart a coward,|he could; for I believe he was correct in his opinion, 
and he got afraid.” that when two gentlemen challenge each other to 

He turned away from the corpse, apparently well deadly combat, and fire loaded pistols each towards 
satisfied that he was not oecupying its place. the other, with the best aim they can, it alters quite 

“It’s a nice morning’s work,” he said, with an ex-|the character of the transaction if anything has oe- 
pression, half of gaiety, half melancholy—he took his|curred, which would give reasonable ground of suspi- 
intended second’s arui—they walked off. cion, that either of them did all this with any inten- 
tion of shooting the other. 

Charles, therefore, entertained reasonable fears that 

. . , ° “ all the circumstances I have mentioned, by furnishing 

Charles kept his appointment with Mr. Irving that grounds for such a suspicion, would tell against him 
morning. ‘* He had gotten up early and done his bu-|°" his trial. His imagination was haunted with the 
siness.”” Of course he communicated to him the|™ost dismal visions of the future, perhaps only the 
transaction. Mr. Irving was greatly shocked. ‘The/Teflection of remorse for the pest. 
entire matter, however, raised Charles in his estima-| He could not but feel remorse. None of my rea- 
tion—when he had a little recovered from the shock,|ders can know, I pray they may never know the feel- 
he began to question Charles about the particulars of|!"¥S of the man, that has ever, under any circumstan- 
the quarrel. ces, taken away a life. Blood, no matter how justly 

‘‘ Did the fellow sav I wanted to hook him in—bad |Shed, leaves a stain upon the hand that sheds it. The 
luck to his impudence ; did he dare to say it? Well, |Shadow of the murderer’s curse darkens where the 
Charles, you are a brave fellow—a pity your name’s|Ccurse itself does not fall.  “* He who sheddeth man’s 
not Irving—you would be worthy of it. Maybe, blood,” still walks in the gloom of that shadow. It 
Charles, you might take it yet,” he added, signifi-|is 4 terrible consciousness to feel that you have been 
cantly. ‘ You must hide, Charles, for a little while. |fereed to cut short a fellow-being’s days. ‘The soul 
I suppose there will be a coroner’s jury—you will not darkens under the so!emn sanction by which He who 
be prosecuted, but you had better keep out of the way |S@Ve lt guards the awful sacredness of human life. 
justnow. I know no better hiding-place than just!, If this feeling attaches itself to the mere act of tak- 
where you are; you must not let yourself be seen by|!™g away human life, even where the necessity that 
daylight; you can take out one of the horses, and justifies it is the most plain, much more did it existin 
have a gallop by moonlight forexercise. The search |all its bitterness, when Charles had shed a fellow- 
will not be very diligent for you; and this, very like-/Creature’s blood under circumstances, the propriety ot 
ly, is the last place they will think of looking. I re-| Which he could not help feeling questionable. Not 
member the old woman in the farm-house in the coun-|5ut that he reasoned himself into the belief that it 
try, used constantly to put you ia the chimney corner| WS an act of self-defence—in truth, it was so when 
to avoid the smoke, when the whole house was full of /@ was engaged in combat; and why had he thus 
it. Aud, sometimes you may avoid danger by staying | Placed himself in a position in which he was foreed 
near to it. Even if you are taken, the worst is a few|' take another's life to save his own—in defence, he 
weeks in jail, and of course a verdict of not guilty.” |Teasoned with himself, of those charities of social 
Thus lightly did he talk of a transaction in which a|!ife, which it is the first duty of every man to guard 
|from aggression. 

He might have calmed all the secret upbraidings of 

‘* With all his imperfections on his head.” jhis conscience by this reasoning, if it had not been 
; _ |that he saw, in the glance of Ellen, her judgment that 

The coroner’s jury, after examining one or two wit-|he had done wrong. He dare not allude to the subject 
nesses, found a verdict—** That deceased came by his|in her presence ; but there was an air of calm and 
death by a shot fired by Charles Wilson, Edward|resigned melancholy about her, which seemed to de- 
Williams and another being assisting thereat, and that|note that a wound was rankling at her heart. The 
the value of said pistol was twenty shillings.” ‘The|bloom of health had fled from her pale cheek, and 
coroner, on this very grammatical verdict, issued hisjoften did the large tear fall unbidden from her eye. 


‘* * * *. * 


fellow-creature had been sent to his Jast account— 
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Charles could not but mark the change. Day after|muttered. “ Here, Jane, we'll leave them to them 
day he passed in her society, until his whole soul be-|selves. Charles may make something of her; I can’t.” 
came absorbed in the passion that preyed on it. Yet) Without giving her time for resistance, he hurried 
there was something in the calm and settled melan-| Mrs. Irving through an open casement into the gar- 
choly of her Jook—in the quiet sorrow that dimmed den, leaving the young people alone. Ellen did not 
her eye—in the meek paleness of her cheek, which,|raise her eyes from her work, but her face was deadly 
while it added to her loveliness, seemed to awe into|pale. Charles stood leaning on the mantel-piece—for 
silence even love. |some minutes he was silent. 

A few weeks thus passed, and the time came when! “ Ellen,” he said at last, “ Ellen, there is no need 
Charles and his companion surrendered themselves to) of affectation between us ; you know | have loved you 
trial. A previous intimation from Mr. Leeson’s|long—don’t you, Elien, know that I have loved you 
friends had assured Mr. Irving that they would take for years ?” 
no steps to prosecute. The trial was a mere matter; * I do, Charles,” replied the other calmly, without 
of form—the prisoners were arraigned for the murder|raising her eyes. Charles drew a chuir close to her; 
of Edward Leeson—a jury were impannelled—no)she was trembling violently. “And, Ellen,” he added, 
witnesses appeared—and a verdict of not guilty was softly, ‘‘ may I not believe that you have loved me?” 
pronounced. The other made. no reply; tears fell large and fast 

The day of his trial he drove home with Mr. Irving! upon the embroidery at which she was working. 
in his carriage. The joy of that gentleman mani-| Charles laid his hand upon her arm; his own heart 
fested itself ina manner more expressive than was) was throbbing violently ; she started—she looked full 
usual. He repeatedly shook Charles’s hand. jin his face. 

“ Well, my boy,” he cried; ‘it’s all over now—| ‘ Charles,” she said, “ there is no need of affecta- 
not guilty—it can never come against yon again. It/tion; ] have loved you, but never, never speak to me 
was far better for you to stand a trial—not guilty—/on the subject again.” 
huzza, my boy.” | There was an expression of agony ming!ed with de- 

His joy subsided a little into a reflective mood.) termination, in the manner she made the request, that 
“ Well, this is a glorious constitution under which| gave it more the appearance of a command. 
we live—no man ean be twice tried for the same of-| * Ellen, dear,’ said Charles, but he knew not what 
fence. Quit for ever; my boy—it is a glorious con-|to add; it was a pause of deep and painful embar- 


stitution. |rassment to both—* will you not be mine—mine for 
Charles heartily concurred in the eulogium on the|ever ?” 
free genius of British law. She had risen from her seat, pale and breathlees ; 


“Your aunt must see you a free man,” cried the|/she seemed like some marble statue, chiselled with 
good-hearted old gentleman, as he desired the coach-|incomparable skill; her hair, black as the raven’s 
man to drive to the cottage. Charles’s heart fluttered| wing, fell down in glossy ringlets ; the blood had left 
in his bosom at the direction. her lips. 

Mr. Irving’s delight at Charles’s acquittal appeared| ‘‘ Charles,” she said, evidently with an effort; 
to have carried him quite away from his usual sobriety |‘* Charles, never, never speak to me on this subject 
of demeanour. * Jane,” he cried,’as soon as he en-jagain; it must not be; I dare not—no,I dare not; 
tered the cottage, **come and see your nephew quite you have taken away a fellow-creature’s life; I dare 
free—not guilty, huzza.” not—I would share with you poverty and suffering, 

Mrs. Irving heartily embraced Charles, and wel- but I dare not share God’s displeasure.” 
comed him, as she said, back to liberty. Her con-| As she uttered these words, she looked up to hea- 
gratulations, however, were mixed with tears. There) ven, as if for support. Charles reasoned with her; 
was one, however, who met him pale and trembling—)he addressed to her the arguments by which he had 
she had no congratulations either on her countenance| silenced his own conseience—* It was self-defence,” 
or her lips. Faintly she held out her hand, and with he said. 
an effort she murmured, **Charles, I am glad—you, ‘* Self-defence!”’ she answered ; * Charles, dear, do 
are—acquitted.”” |not deceive yourself; Why did you meet him in mor- 

* Come, come, Ellen,” cried her uncle, the ardent|tal combat? It was not self-defence that took you te 
character of whose joy deemed such cold congratula-| the place.” 
tions peculiarly inappropriate ; “*come, Miss, you are; ‘* No, Ellen,” he answered, “but it was the de- 
more glad than any of us. No pretence,” he added,| fence of what is dearer to me than life; I could not 
in a significant tone. Charles's face became scarlet— hear you spoken lightly of; I risked my life first.” 

a slight tinge passed over the paleness of Ellen’s| “Charles, dear,” she answered, in a tone of tender- 
cheek. She sat down without speaking, and took up|ness; * Charles, will this be a good excuse to your 
her work, which was lying on the table. | God for taking away the life he gave? What harm 

« Well, well,” said her uncle, ** you women are the|did those words do me? Were they worth being 
queerest beings in creation; it’s well for them,”’ he! washed out in the blood of an immortal being ?” 
added, smiling, “that keep clear of you. There she| Charles was awed by the solemnity of her manner— 
is, happy in her heart to see her cousin back, and she|** No man could listen to it, Ellen, and not punish it.” 
looks as if she was just ready to cry—women always ‘ Vengeance is mine, Charles, God says; it was 
ery on their wedding day—lI suppose it’s the best me-| not for you to take it from him—it was not for you to 
thod of expressing joy. Here, here,’’ he added impa-|send a sinner to his presence.” 
tiently, * I know it all, Bllen,” end he caught her| In vain did Charles reason, and argue, and entreat. 
hand. ‘ Here, Charles, take her hand—I know it| The simple girl answered every argument by an ap- 
all.” But the hand was sternly withdrawn. The old| peal to the words of the Bible. * Thou shalt not kil] ;” 


gentleman was surprised. ‘ Perverse, perverse,” he| sternly did she refuse to be entreated. ‘I did love 
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you,” she said, ** but my duty demands that T should 
forget that. I would have borne anything, but I dare 
not displease my God; perhaps it is a mercy. My, 
foolish head had its dreams of happiness here below; 
they are gone for ever. I will now thiak only of 
God.” 

She uttered these words in the spirit of one of those 
religionists who, in the Catholic church, solemnly de- 
dicate themselves to God ; indeed, as she spoke—her 
hands ciasped in the attitude of atteution; the calm-| 
ness of resignation settling with a lovely radiance on} 
her pale and sorrowful features; her eyes turned up-| 
wards, as if to gaze henceforward only on heavenly} 
things—she might, but for her dress, have been the 
original of the beautiful picture of * the nun.” 

* + * * 
* * * * 

Charles still hoped that time would wear away, in| 
Ellen’s mind, the stern resolution which now alone 
seemed to interfere between him and perfect happi- 
ness. Bot when weeks had passed away, and no 
change came over the spirit of that dream of duty, he 
gave himself up to the hopelessness of despair; he} 
lonked upon it as a judgment from God for having} 
taken life. I might tell of scenes of suffering such as} 
seemed enough to atone for guilt far worse than his. 
There were in the dark and gloomy history of the next) 
few months, a chapter of truth which many might pro-| 
nounce too highly colovred even for romance; it is 
time, however, that I should bring this chapter to a| 
clese. 

Ellen’s health and spirits declined so much, that her} 
mother removed to the south of England, in hopes that} 
the change might restore her. Mr. Irving, who was| 
deeply attached to his niece, accompanied her. Some) 
short time afterwards, Charles Wilson left the coun-| 
try without bidding me farewell. I supposed that he} 
had gone to some foreign climate, in the hopes of find-| 
ing an early grave. I heard nothing of any of the| 
party until, some months afterwards, casting my eye| 
over one of the English papers, I met the following| 
announcement, under the head of marriages :— 


-o , 
**In the church of South Molton, Devonshire, by | 


the Venerable the Arcldeacon of , Charles Wil-| 
son, Esq., Barrister at Law, to Ellen, only daughter| 
of the Reverend Charles Irving, late rector of » in| 
the diocese of Dublin.” 











Many years had elapsed, when I saw them hoth 
happy and honoured in the midst of a growing family. 
Mrs. Irving was sitting by their fireside in a venera- 
ble arm chair, smiling on the domestic circle. Mr. 
Irving had died full of years and honour, and left all 
his wealth to his nephew and niece, with the excep- 
tion of an annuity to his maiden sister, who spent the 
rest of her life wheeling about in a wheel-chair, and 
drinking the waters at Bath. Charles had taken the 
name of Irving, and transferred himself to the English 
bar, where he had settled down into a snug situation. 





[ am glad, so perhaps will be my readers too, that 
over the close of one, at Jeast, of my gloomy chapters, 
a gleam of sunshine has been cast. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 


** To be weak,” we need not the great archangel’s 
voice to tell us, **is to be miserable.” All weakness 
is suffering and humiliation, no matter for its mode or 
its subject. Beyond all other weakness, therefore, 
and by a sad prerogative, as more miserable than what 
is most miserable in all, that capital weakness of man 
which regards the tenure of his enjoyments and his 
power to protect, even for a moment, the crown of 
flowers—flowers, at the best, how frail and few! 
which sometimes settles upon his haughty brow. 
There is no end, there never will be an end, of the la- 
mentations which ascend from earth and the rebellious 
heart of her children, upon this huge opprobrium of 
human pride—the everlasting mutabilities of all which 
man can grasp by his power or by his aspirations, the 
fragility of all which he inherits, and the hollowness 
visible amid the very raptures of enjoyment to every 
eye which looks for a moment underneath the drape- 
ries of the shadowy present—the hollowness—the 
blank treachery of hollowness, upon which all the 

omps and vanities of life ultimately repose. This 
trite but unwearying theme, this impassioned common- 
place of humanity, is the subject in every age of vari- 
ation without end, from the Poet, the Rhetorician, the 
Fabulist, the Moralist, the Divine, and the Philoso- 
pher. All, amidst the sad vanity of their sighs and 
groans, labour to put on record and to establish this 
monotonous complaint, which needs not other record 
or evidence than those very sighs and groans. What 
is life? Darkness and formless vacancy for a begin- 
ning, or something beyond all beginning—then next 
a dim lotos of human consciousness, finding itself 
afloat upon the bosom of waters without a shore—then 
a few sunny smiles and many tears—a little love and 
infinite strife—whisperings from paradise and fierce 
mockeries from the anarchy of chaos—dust and ashes 
—and once more darkness circling round, as if from 
the beginning, and in this way rounding or making an 
island of our fantastic existence—that is human life; 
that the inevitable amount of man’s laughter and his 
tears—of what he suffers and he does—of his motions 
this way and that way—to the right or to the left— 
backwards or forwards—of all his seeming realities 
and all his absolute negations—his shadowy pomps 
and his pompous shadows—of whatsoever he thinks, 
finds, makes or mars, creates or animates, loves, hates, 
or in dread hope anticipates ;—so it is, so it has been, 
so it will be, for ever and ever. 

Yet in the lowest deep there still yawns a lower 
deep; and in the vast halls of man’s frailty there are 
separate and more gloomy chambers of a frailty more 
exquisite and consummate. We account it frailty 
that threescore years and ten make the upshot of man’s 
pleasurable existence, and that, far before that time is 
reached, his beauty and his power have fallen among 
weeds and forgetfulness. Bat there is a frailty, by 
comparison with which this ordinary flux of the hu- 
man race seems to have a vast duration. Cases there 


are, and those not rare, in which a single week—a 
day—an hour sweeps away all vestiges and Jandmarks 
of a memorable felicity; in which the ruin travels 
faster than the flying showers upon the mountain-side, 
faster “than a musician scatters sounds;” in which 
“it was” and “it is not” are words of the self-same 
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tongue, in the self-same minute; in which the sun that|times, perhaps, a warning, but also (and this is of 
at noon beheld all sound and prosperous, long be pe a application) some consolation. Whatever 
its setting hour looks out upon a total wreck, and jmay have been the misfortunes or the sorrows of a 
sometimes upon the total abolition of any fugitive me-| man’s life, he is still privileged to regard himself and 
morial that there ever had been a vessel to be: wrecked,|his friends as amongst the fortunate. by comparison, 
or a wreck to be obliterated. jin so far as he has eseaped these wholesale storms, 

These cases, though here spoken of rhetorically, are/ either as an actor in producing them, or a contributor 
of daily occurrence ; and, though they may seem few/|to their violence—or even more innocently (though 








by comparison with the infinite millions of the species; | oftentimes 


they are many indeed, if they be reckoned absolutely 
for themselves; and throughout the limits of a whole 
nation, not a day passes over us but many families are 
robbed of their heads, or even swallowed up in ruin| 
themselves, or their course turned out of the sunny 
beams into a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks and night- 
ly conflagrations are sometimes, and especially among 
some nations, wholesale calamities; battles yet more 
so; earthquakes, the famine, the pestilence, though 
rarer, are visitations yet wider in their desolation. 
Sickness and commercial. ill-luck, if narrower, are 
more frequent scourges. And most of all, or with 
most darkness in its train, comes the sickness of the 
brain—lunacy—which, visiting nearly one thousand 
in every million, must, in every populous nation, make 
many ruins in each particular day. ** Babylon in ru- 
ins,’ says a great author, “*is not so sad a sight as a 
human soul overthrown by lunacy.” But there is a 
sadder even than that,—the sight of a family-ruin 
wrought by crime is even more ‘appalling. Forgery, 
breaches of trust, e mbezzlement, of private or publie| 
funds—(a crime sadly on the increase since the exam- 
ple of Fauntleroy, and the suggestion of its great fea- 
sibility first made by him)—these enormities, followed 
too often, and countersigned for their final result to the 
future happiness of families, by the appalling catas- 
trophe of suicide, must naturally, in every wealthy 
nation, or wherever property and the modes of proper- 
ty are much developed, constitute the vast majority of 
all that come under the review of public justice. Any 
of these is suflicient to make shipwreck of all peace 
and comfort for a family; and often, indeed, it happens 
that the desolation is accomplished within the course 
of one revolving sun; often the whole dire catastrophe, 
together with its total consequences, is both accom-| 
plished and made known to those whom it chiefly con- 
cerns within one and the same hour. The’ mighty! 
Juggernaut of social life, moving onwards with its| 
everlasting thunders, pauses not for a moment to| 
spare—to pity—to look aside, but rushes forward for! 
ever, impassive as the marble in the quarry—caring| 
not for whoin it destroys, for the how many, or for the| 
results, direct and indirect, whether many or few. The| 
increasing grandeur and magnitude of the social sys- 
tem, the more it multiplies and extends its victims, | 
the more it conceals them; and for the very same rea- 
son; just as in the Roman amphitheatres, when they| 
grew to the magnitude of mighty cities (in some in- 
stances accommodating 100,000 spectators, in many a 
fifth part of that amount), births and deaths became} 
ordinary events, which, in a small modern theatre, are 

rare and memorable; and exactly as these prodigious 
accidents multiplied, pari passu, they were disregard-| 
ed and easily concealed ; for curiosity was no longer 
excited; the sensation attached to them was little or| 
none. 


-| genial—heavenly. 


| torpor. 


not less miserab!ly)—as a partieipator in 
the instant ruin, or in the long arrears of suffering 
which they entail. ‘ 


The following story falls within the class of hasty 
tragedies, and sudden desolations here described. The 
reader is assured that every ineident is strictly true: 


|nothing, in that respect, has been altered ; nor, indeed, 


any where except in the conversations, of which, 
though the results and general outline are known, the 
separate details have necessarily been lost under the 
agitating circumstances which produced them. It has 
been judged right and delicate to conceal the name of 
the great city, and therefore of the nation in which 
these events occurred, chiefly out of consideration for 
the descendants of one person concerned in the narra- 
live: otherwise, it might not have been requisite: for 
it is proper to mention, that every person directly a 
party to the ease has been long laid in the grave; all 
of them, with one solitary exception, upwé ards of fifty 
years. 

Ir was early spring in the year 17—; the day was the 


6th of April; and the weather, which had been of a 
wintry fierceness for the preceding six or seven weeks 


|—cold indeed beyond any thing known for many years, 


gloomy for ever, and broken by continual storms—was 
now by a Swedish transformation all at once bright— 
So sudden and so early a prelusion 
of summer, it was generally feared, could not last. But 
that only made every body the more eager to lose no 
hour of an enjoyment that might prove so fleeting. It 
seemed as if the whole population of the place, a popu- 
lation among the most numerous in Christendom, had 
been composed of hybernating animals suddenly awak- 
ened by the balmy sunshine from their long winter’s 
* Through every hour of the golden morning the 
streets were resonant with female parties of young and 
old, the timid and the bold, nay even of the most delicate 
valetudinarians, now first tempted to lay aside their 
wintry clothing together with their fire-side habits, 
whilst the whole rural environs of our vast city, the 
woodlands, and the interminable meadows, began daily 
to re-echo the glad voices of the young and jovial, awak- 
ling once again, liké the birds and the flowers, and uni- 
versal nature, to the luxurious happiness of this most 
delightful season. 

Happiness do [ say? Yes, happiness; happiness to 


ime above all others. For I also in those days was 


among the young and the gay; [I was healthy; [ was 
strong; | was prosperous in a worldly sense! I owed 
no man a shilling; feared no man’s face; shunned no 
man’s presence. { held a respectable station in society; 
I was myself, let me venture to say it, respected gene- 
rally for my personal qualities, apart from any advan- 
jtages I might draw from fortune or inheritance; I had 
reason to think myself popular amongst the very slen- 
lder circle of my ac qui aintance ; and fin: uly, whic th per- 


From these terrifie tragedies, which, like monsoons! haps was the crowning grace to all these elements of 


or tornadoes, ac complish the work of years in an hour, 
not merely an impressive lesson is derived, some- 
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|happiness, I suffered not from the presence of ennut ; 
nor ever feared to suffer: for my temperament was 
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constitutionally ardent; I had a powerful animal sensi-|whether I give it utterance or not, that which is for 
bility ; and I knew the one great secret for maintaining ever vividly before me? What need to call into artifi- 
its equipoise, viz. by powerful daily exercise ; and thus| cial light that which, whether sleeping or waking—by 
I lived in the light and presence, or (or if I should not}night or by day—for eight-and-thirty years has seemed 
be suspected of seeking rhetorical expressions, I would] by its miserable splendour to scorch my brain? Where- 
say )—in one eternal solstice, of unclouded hope. fore shrink from giving language, simple vocal utter- 
These, you will say, were blessings; these werejance, to that burden of anguish which by so long an 
golden elements of felicity. They were so; and yet, endurance has lost no atom of its weight, nor can gain 
with the single exception of my healthy frame and firm|any most surely by the loudest publication’ Need there 
animal organization, I feel that I have mentioned hither-| can be none, after this, to say that the priceless bless- 
to nothing but what by comparison might be thought|ing, which I have left to the final place in this ascend- 
of a vulgar quality. All the other advantages that I|/ing review, was the companion of my life—my darling 
have enumerated, had they been yet wanting, might|/and youthful wife. Oh! dovelike woman! fated in an 
have been acquired; had they been forfeited, might] hour the most defenceless to meet with the ravening 
have been reconquered; had they been even irretriev- vulture,—lamb fallen amongst wolves, —trembling— 
ably lost, might, by a philosophic effort, have been dis- fluttering fawn, whose path was inevitably to be crossed 
pensed with; compensations might have been found |by the bloody tiger;—angel, whose most innocent heart 
for any of them, many equivalents, or if not, consola-| fitted thee for too early a flight from this impure planet 
tions at least, for their absence. But now it remains to/if indeed it were a necessity that thou shouldst find no 
speak of other blessings too mighty to be valued, not/rest.for thy footing except amidst thy native heavens, 
merely as transcending in rank and dignity all other|if indeed to leave what was not worthy of thee were a 
constituents of happiness, but for a reason far sadder| destiny not to be evaded—a summons not to be put by, 
than that—because, once lost, they were incapable of|—yet why, why, again and again | demand—why was 
restoration, und because not to be dispensed with;|it also necessary that this thy departure, so full of wo 
blessings in which “either we must live or have no/to me, should also to thyself be heralded by the pangs 
life:”” lights to the darkness of our paths and to the in-|of martyrdom? Sainted love, if, like the ancient chil 
firmity of our steps —which, once extinguished, never|/dren of the Hebrews, like Meshech and Abednego, 
more on this side the gates of Paradise can any man/|thou wert called by divine command, whilst yet almost 
hope to see re-illumined for himself. Amongst these I/a child, to walk, and to walk alone, through the fiery 
may mention an intellect, whether powerful or not in| furnace,—wherefore then couldst not thou, like that 
itself, at any rate most elaborately cultivated ; and, to Meshech and that Abednego, walk unsinged by the 
say the truth, I had little other business before me in|dreadful torment, and come forth unharmed’ Why, if 
this life than to pursue this lofty and delightful task.|the sacrifice were to be total, was it necessary to reach 
I may add, as a blessing, not in the same positive sense |it by so dire a struggle? and if the cup, the bitter cup, 
as that which I have just mentioned, because not of ajof final separation from those that were the light of thy 
nature to contribute so hourly to the employment of|eyes and the pulse of thy heart might not be put aside, 
the thoughts, but yet in this sense equal, that the ab-|—yet wherefore was it that thou mightest not drink 
sence of cither would have been an equal affliction,—|it up in the natural peace which belongs to a sinless 
namely, a conscience void of all offence. It was little |heart? 
indeed that I, drawn by no necessities of situation into} But these are murmurings, you will say, rebellious 
temptations of that nature, had done no injury to any |murmurings against the proclamations of God. Not so: 
man. That was fortunate; but I could not much yalue/f have long since submitted myself, resigned myself, 
myself upon what was so much an accident of my situ-}may even reconciled myself, perhaps, to the great wreck 
ation. Something, however, I might pretend to beyond |of my life, in so far as it was the will of God, and ae- 
this negative merit; for I had originally a benign na-|cording to the weakness of my imperfect nature. But 
ture; and, as I advanced in years and thoughtfulness, |my wrath still rises, like a towering flame, against all 
the gratitude which possessed me fur my own exceed-|the earthly instruments of this ruin; I am Still at times 
ing happiness led me to do that. by principle and sys-|as unresigned as ever to this tragecly, in so far as it was 
tem which I had already done upon blind impulse ; and|the work of human malice. Vengeance, as a mission 
thus upon a double argument I was incapable of turn-| for me, as a task for my hands in particular, is no longer 
ing away from the prayer of the afflicted, whatever had possible; the thunderbolts of retribution have been long 
been the sacrifice to myself. Hardly, perhaps, could it| since launched by other hands; and yet still it happens 
have been said in a sufficient sense at that time that 1 that at times I do—I must—I shall perhaps to the hour 
was a religious man: yet undoubtedly I had all the of death, rise in maniac fury, and seek, in the very im- 
foundations within me upon which religion might here- potence of vindictive madness, groping as it were in 
after have grown. My heart overflowed with thankful- blindness of heart, for that tiger from hell-gates that 
ness to Providence: I had a natural tone of unaffected' tore away my darling from my heart. Let me pause, 
piety; and thus far at least 1 might have been called a and interrupt this painful strain, to say a word or two 
religious man, that in the simplicity of truth I could) upon what she was—and how far worthy of a love more 
honourable to her (that was possible) and deeper (but 
that was not possible) than mine. When first I saw 
her, she—my Agnes—was merely a child, not much (if 
But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a natural any thing) above sixteen. But, as in perfect woman- 
climax to that final consummation and perfect crown of hood she retained a most childlike expression of coun 
my felicity—that almighty blessing which ratified their tenance, so even then in absolute childhood she put 
value to all the rest?) Wherefore, oh! wherefore do 1 forward the blossoms and the dignity of a woman. 
shrink in miserable weakness from what? Is it from) Never yet did my eye light upon creature that was born 
reviving, from calling up again into fierce and insuffer- of woman, nor could it enter my heart to conceive one, 
able light the images and features of a long-buried possess ng a figure more matchless in its proportions, 
happiness? That would be a natural shrinking and a) more statuesque, and more deliberately and advisedly 
reasonable weakness. But how escape from reviving, to be characterized by no adequate word but the word 





have exclaimed 
«*Q, Abner, I fear God, and I fear none beside,” 
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magnificent (a word too often and hghtly abused.) In|celestial morning that never shall return, and of too 
reality, speaking of women, I have seen many beautiful) blessed expectations, travelling like yourselves through 
figures, but hardly one except Agnes that could with-ja heavenly zodiac of changes, till at once and for ever 
out hyperbole be styled truly and memorably maguifi.|they sank into the grave! Often do I think of seeking 
cent. Though in the first order of tall women, yet, |for some quict cell either in the Tropics or in Arctic 
being full in person, and with a symmetry that was ab-|latitudes, where the changes of the year, and the ex- 


solutely faultless, she seemed to the random sight as/|ternal signs corresponding to them, express themselves 


little above the ordinary height. Possibly from the 
dignity of her per-on, assisted by the dignity of her 
movements, a stranger would have been disposed to} 
call her at a distance a woman of commanding presence; 
but never after he had approached near enough to be- 
hold her face. Every thought of artifice—of practised 
effect—or of haughty pretension, fled before the child- 
like innocence—the sweet feminine timidity—and the | 
more than cherub loveliness of that countenance, which | 
yet in its lineaments was noble, whilst its expression | 
was purely gentle and confiding. A»shade of pensive-4 
ness there was about her; but ¢ha/ was in her manners, | 
scarcely ever-in her features; and the exquisite fair-| 
ness of her complexion, enriched by the very sweetest| 
and most delicate bloom that ever I have beheld, should 
rather have allied it to a tone of cheerfulness. Looking 
at this noble creature, as I first looked at her, when yet 
upon the early threshold of womanhood— 





“ With household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty”’— 


you might have supposed her some Hebe or young Au- 
rora of the dawn. When you saw only her superb 
figure, and its promise of womanly development, with 
the measured dignity of her step, you might for a mo- 
ment have fancied her some imperial Medea of the 
Athenian stage—some Volumnia from Rome, 


“ Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian isles.” 


But catch one glance from her angelic countenance— 
and then combining the face and the person, you would 
have dismissed all such fancies, and have pronounced 
her a Pandora or an Eve, expressly accomplished and 
held forth by nature as an exemplary model or ideal 
pattern for the future female sex: 


** A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 


by no features like those in which the same seasons are 
invested under our temperate climes: so that, if know- 
ing, we cannot at least feel the identity of their revo- 
lutions. We were married, I have said, on the birthday 
—the seventeenth birthday—of Agnes; and pretty near- 
ly on her eighteenth it was that she placed me at the 
summit of my happiness, whilst for herself she. thus 
completed the circle of her relations.to this life’s du- 
ties, by presenting me with a son. Of this child, know- 
ing how wearisome to strangers is the fond exultation 
of parents, I shall simply say, that he inherited his mo- 
ther’s beauty; the same touching loveliness and inno- 
cence of expression, the same chiselled nose—mouth— 
and chin, the same exquisite auburn hair. In many 
other features, not of person merely, but also of mind 
and manners, as they gradually began to open before 
me, this child deepened my love to him by recalling 
the image of his mother; and what other image was 
there that I so much wished to keep before me, whe- 
ther waking or sleep’ At the time to which I am now 
coming but too rapidly, this child, still our only one, 
and unusually premature, was within four months of 
completing his third year; consequently Agnes was 
at that time in her twenty-first year; and I may here 
add, with respect to myself, that [ was in my twenty- 
sixth. ° ; 
But, before I come to that period of wo, let me sav 
one word on the temper of mind which so fluent and 
serene 2 current of prosperity may be thought to have 
generated. ‘Too common a course I know it is, when 
the stream of life flows with absolute tranquillity, and 
ruffled by no menace of a breeze—the azure overhead 
never dimmed by a passing cloud, that in such cireum- 
stances the blood stagnates: life, from excess and ple- 
thora of sweets, becomes insipid: the spirit of action 
droops:. and it is oftentimes found at such seasons that 
slight annoyances and molestations, or even misfortunes 








in a lower key, are not wholly undesirable, as means of 
stimulating the lazy energies, and disturbing a slumber 
which is, or soon will be, morbid in its character. [I 
have known myself cases not a few, where, by the very 
To this. superb young woman, such as I have here; nicest gradations, and by steps too silent and insensible 
sketched her, I surrendered my heart for ever, almost|for daily notice, the utmost harmony and reciprocal 
from my first opportunity of seeing her: for so natural|love had shaded down into fretfulness and petulance, 
and: without disguise was her character, and so winning’| purely from too easy a life, and because all nobler agi- 
the simplicity of her manners, due in part to her own/tations that might have ruffled the sensations occasion 
native dignity of mind, and in part to the deep solitude | ally, and all distresses even on the narrowest scale that 
in which she had been reared, that little penetration|might have re-awakened the solicitudes of love, by 
was required to put me in possession of all her thoughts;| opening necessities for sympathy—for counsel—or for 
and to win her love, not very much more than to let her| mutual aid, had been shut out by foresight too elabo- 
see, as see she could not avoid, in connexion with that|rate, or by prosperity too cloying. But all this, had it 
chivalrous. homage which at any rate was due to her| otherwise been possible with my particular mind, and 
sex and her sexual perfections, a love for herself on my |at my early age, was utterly precluded by one remark- 
part, which was in its nature as exalted a passion and us| able peculiarity in my temper. Whether it were that 
profoundly rooted as any merely human affection can|I derived from nature some jealousy and suspicion of 
ever yet have been. all happiness which seems too perfect and unalloyed— 
On the Seventeenth birthday of Agnes we were mar-}[a spirit of restless distrust which in ancient times often 
ried. Oh! calendar of everlasting months—months that, |led men to throw valuable gems into the sea, in the 
like the mighty rivers, shall flow on for ever, immortal | hope of thus propitiating the dire deity of misfortune, 
as thou, Nile, or Danube, Euphrates, or St. Lawrence! | by voluntarily breaking the fearful chain of prosperity, 
and ye, summer and winter, day and night, wherefore |and led some of them to weep and groan when the 
do you bring round continually your signs, and seasons,/gems thus sacrificed were afterwards brought back to 
and revolving hours, that still point and barb the an-|their hands by simple fishermen, who had recovered 
guish of local recollections, telling me of this and that|them in the intestines of fishes—a portentous omen, 


To warm, to comfort, to command: 
And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 
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which was interpreted into a sorrowful indication that her joy and gratitude on finding from our servant that 
the Deity thus answered the propitiatory appeal, and she had herself been in attendance more than once 
made solemn proclamation that he had rejected it]—| upon cases of the same nature, but very much more 
whether, I say, it were this spirit of jealousy awaked violent,—and that, consequently, she was well qualified 
in me by too steady and too profound a felicity—or|to suggest and to superintend all the measures of in- 
whether it were that great overthrows and calamities|stant necessity, such as the hot-bath, the peculiar medi- 
have some mysterious power to send forward a dim|cines, &c., which are almost sure of success when ap- 
misgiving of their advancing footsteps, and really and|plied in an early stage, Staying to give her assistance 
indeed ‘until a considerable improvement had taken place in 
‘‘ That in to-day already walks to-morrow :?— the child, our servant then hurried home to her mis- 

E ? tress. Agnes, it may be imagined, despatched her 

or whether it were partly; as I have already put the hack with such further and more precise directions as 
case in my first supposition, a natural instinct of dis- jp a very short time availed to re-establish the child in 
trust, but irritated and enlivened by a particular shock convalescence. These practical services, and the mes. 
of superstitious alarm ; which, or whether any of these sages of maternal sympathy repeatedly conveyed from 
causes it were that kept me apprehensive, and on the Agnes, had completely won the heart of the grateful 
watch for disastrous change, I will not here undertake Hungarian, and she announced her intention of calling 
to determine. ‘Too certain it is that Lwas so. I never with her little boy, to make her personal acknowledg- 
ridded myself of an over-mastering and brooding seuse,' ments for the kindness which had been shown to her, 
shadowy and vague, a dim abiding feeling (that some-| She did so, and we were as much impressed by the 
times was and sometimes was not exalted into a con- sultana like stvle of her Oriental beauty, as she, on her 
scious presentiment) of some great calamity travelling part, was touched and captivated by the youthful love- 
towards me; not perhaps immediately impending—per-|liness of my angelic wife. After sitting for above an 
haps even at a great distance; but already—dating hour, during which time she talked with a simplicity 
from some secret hour—already in motion upon some and good feeling that struck us as remarkable in a per- 
remote line of approach. ‘This feeling 1 could not as- | son professing an art usually connected with so much 
suage by sharing it with Agnes. No motive could be of conscious fraud, she rose to take her leave. IT must 
strong enough for persuading me to communicate so| mention that she had previously had our little boy sit- 
gloomy a thought with one who, considering her ex- ting on her knee, and had at intervals thrown a hasty 
treme healthiness, was but too remarkably prone to glance upon the palms of his hands. Or parting, 
pensive, if not to sorrowful contemplations. And thus| Agnes, with her usual frankness, held out her hand. 
the obligation which I felt to silence and reserve, |The Hungarian took it with an air of sad solemnity, 
strengthened the morbid impression IL had received; pressed it fervently, and said,—** Lady, it is my part in 
whilst the remarkable incident I have adverted to this life to look behind the curtain of fate; and often- 
served powerfully to rivet the superstitious chain which | times I see such sights in futurity—some near, some far 
was continually gathering round me. The incident was| off—as w illingly 1 would nof see. For you, young and 
this—and before I repeat it, let me pledge my word of charming lady, looking like that angel which you are, 
honour, that I report to you the bare facts of the case, | no destiny ean be equal to your deserts, Yet some- 
without exaggeration, and in the simplicity of truth:—|times, true it is, God sees not as man sees; and he or- 
There was at that time resident in the great city which) dains, after his unfathomable counsels, to the heavenly- 
is the scene of my narrative a woman, from some part| minded a portion in heaven, and to the children whom 
of Hungary, who pretended to the gift of looking into|he loves a rest and a haven not built with hands. Some- 
futurity. She had made herself known advantageously thing that I have seen dimly warns me to look no far- 
in several of the greatest cities of Europe under the|ther. Yet, if you desire it, | will do my office, and I 
designation of the Hungarian Prophetess; and very ex-|will read for you with truth the lines of fate as they arc 
traordinary instances were cited amongst the highest} written upon your hands.” Agnes was a little startled, 
circles of her success in the art which she professed. jor even shocked, by this solemn address; but, in a 
So ample were the pecuniary tributes which she levied minute or so, a mixed fecling—one half of which was 
upon the hopes and the fears, or the simple curiosity |curiosity, and the other half a light-hearted mockery of 
of the aristocracy, that she was thus able to display not|her own mysterious awe in the presence of what ‘she 
unfrequently a disinterestedness anda generosity, which | had been taught to view as either fraud or insanity— 
seemed native to her disposition, amongst the humbler prompted her playfully to insist upon the fullest oppli- 
classes of her applicants ; for she rejected no addresses|eation of the Hungarian’s art to her own case; nay, 
that were made to her, provided only they were not|/she would have the hands of our little Francis read and 
_ expressed in levity or scorn, but with sincerity, and in interpreted as well as her own, and she desired to hear 
a spirit of confiding respect. It happened, on one oc-|the full professional judgment delivered without sup- 
casion, When a nursery-servant of ours was waiting in| pression or softening of its harshest awards. She laugh- 
her anteroom for the purpose of taking her turn in con-/ed whilst she said all this; but she also trembled a lit- 
sulting the prophetess professionally, that she had wit-|tle. ‘The Hungurian first took the hand of our young 
nessed a scene of consternation and unatlected mater-| child, and perused it with a long and steady scrutiny. 
nal grief in this Hungarian lady upon the sudden sei-|She said nothing, but sighed heavily as she resigned it. 
zure of her son, a child of four or five years old, by «/She then took the hand of Agnes—looked bewildered 
spasmodic inflammation of the throat (since called|and aghast—then gazed piteously from Agnes to her 
croup, ) peculiar to children, and in those days not very | child—and at last, bursting into tears, began to move 
well understood by medical men. ‘The poor Hungarian, |steadily cut of the room. I followed her hastily, and 
who had lived chiefly in warm, or at least not damp/remonstrated upon this conduct, by pointing her atten- 
climates, and had never so much as heard of this com-|tion to the obvious truth—that these mysterious sup- 
plaint, was almost wild with alarm at tlie rapid increase | pressions and insinuations, which left all shadowy and 
of the symptoms which attend the paroxysms, and|indistinct, were far more alarming than the most defi- 
especially of that loud and distressing sound which/nite denunciations. Her answer yet rings in my ear:— 
marks the impeded respiration. Great, therefore, — Why should I make myself odious to you and to your 
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innocent wife? Messenger of evil Lam, and have been 
to many; but evil I will not prophesy to her. Watch 
and pray! Much may be done~by effectual prayer. 
Human means, fleshly arms, are vain. There is an 
enemy in the house of life,” [here she quitted her pal- 
mistry for the language of astrology;] “there is a fright- 
ful danger at hand, both for your wife and your child. 
Already on that dark ocean, over which we are all sail- 
ing, I can see dimly the point at which the enemy’s 
course shall cross your wife’s. There is but little in- 
terval remaining—not many hours. All is finished; all 
is accomplished; and already he is almost up with the 
darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, be-vigilant, and 
yet look not to yourself, but to heaven, for deliver- 
ance.” 

This woman was not an impostor: she spoke and ut- 
tered her oracles under a wild sense of possession, by 
some superior being, and of mystic compulsion to say 
what she would have willingly left unsaid ; and never 
yet, before or since, have I seen the light of sadness 
settle with so solemn an expression into human eyes as 
when she dropped my wife’s hand, and refused to de- 
liver that burden of prophetic wo with which she be- 
lieved herself to be inspired. 

The prophetess departed; and what mood of mind 
did she leave behind her in Agnes and myself? Natural- 
ly there was a little drooping of spirits at first; the 


solemnity and the heart-felt sincerity of fear and grief 


which marked her demeanour, made it impossible, at 
the moment when we were just fresh from their natural 
influences, that we should recoil into our ordinary 
spirits. But with the inevitable elasticity of youth and 
youthful gaiety we soon did so; we could not attempt 
to persuade ourselves that there had been any con- 
scious fraud or any attempt at scenical effect in the 
Hungarian’s conduct. She had no motive for deceiv- 
ing us ; she had refused all offerings of money, and her 
whole visit had evidently been made under an overflow 
of the most grateful feelings for the attentions shown 
to her child. We acquitted her, therefore, of sinister 
intentions; and with our feelings of jealousy, feelings 
in which we had been educated, towards every thing 
that tended to superstition, we soon agreed to think 
her some gentle maniac or sad enthusiast, suffering un- 
der some form of morbid melancholy. Forty-eight 
hours, with two nights’ sleep, sufficed to restore the 
wonted equilibrium of our spirits; and that interval 
brought us onwards to the 6th of April—the day on 
which, as I have already said, my story properly com- 
mences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, such as I 
have described it, that 6th of April, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, we were seated at breakfast near the 
open window—we, that is Agnes, mysclf, and little 
Francis; the freshness of morning spirits rested upon 
us; the golden light of the morning sun illuminated the 
room; incense was floating through the air from the 
gorgeous flowers within and without the house; there 
in youthful happiness we sat gathered together, a fa- 
mily of love, and there we never sat again. Never 
again were we three gathered together, nor ever shall 
be, so long as the sun and its golden light—the morn- 
ing and the evening—the earth and its flowers endure. 

Often have | occupied myself in recalling every cir- 


cumstance the most trivial of this the final morning of 


what merits to be called my life. Eleven o’clock, I 
remember, was striking when Agnes came into my 
study, and said that she would go into the city (for we 
lived in a quite rural suburb,) that she would execute 
some trifling commissions which she had received from 
a friend in the country, and would be at home again be- 


|tween one and two for a stroll which we had agreed to 


take in the neighbouring meadows. About twenty 
minutes after this she again came into my study dressed 
for going abroad ; for such was my admiration of her, 
that I had a fancy—fancy it must have been, and yet 
still { felt it to be real—that under every change she 
looked best; if she put on a shawl, then a shawl be- 
came the most feminine of ornaments; if she laid aside 
her shawl and her bonnet, then how nymph-like she 
seemed in her undisguised and unadorned beauty! Full- 
dress seemed for the time to be best, as bringing for- 
ward into relief the splendour of her person, and al- 
lowing the exposure of her arms; a simple morning- 
dress, again, seemed better still, as fitted to call out the 
childlike innocence of her face, by confining the at- 
tention to that. But all these are feelings of fond and 
blind affection, hanging with rapture over the object 
of something too like idolatry. God knows, if that 
be asin, | was but too profound a sinner; yet sin it 
never was, sin it could not be, to adore a beauty such 
as thine, my Agnes. Neither was it her beauty by it- 
self, and that only, which I sought at such times to ad- 
mire; there was a peculiar sort of double relation in 
which she stood at moments of pleasurable expectation 
and excitement, since our little Francis had become of 
an age to join our party, which made some aspects of 
her character trebly interesting. She was a wife—and 
wife to one whom she looked up to as her superior in 
understanding and in knowledge of the world, whom, 
therefore, she leaned to for protection. On the other 
hand, she was alsoa mother. Whilst, therefore, to her 
child she supported the matronly part of guide, and 
the air of an experienced person ; to me she wore, in- 
genuously and without disguise, the part of a child 
herself, with all the giddy hopes and unchastised ima- 
ginings of that buoyant age. ‘This double character, 
one aspect of which looks towards her husband and 
one to her children, sits most gracefully upon many # 
young wife whose heart is pure and innocent; and the 
collision between the two separate parts imposed by 
duty on the one hand, by extreme youth on the other, 
the one telling her that she is a responsible head of a 
family and the depository of her husband’s honour in 
its tenderest and most vital interests, the other telling 
her, through the liveliest language of animal sensibility, 
and through the very pulses of her blood, that she is 
herself a child; this collision gives an inexpressible 
icharm to the whole demeanour of many a young mar- 
lried woman, making her other fascinations more touch- 
ing to her husband, and deepening the admiration she 
excites; and the more so, as it isa collision which can- 








not exist except among the very innocent. Years, at 
any rate, will irresistibly remove this peculiar charm, 
land gradually replace it by the graces of the matronly 
lcharacter. But in Agnes this change had not yet becn 
effected, partly from nature, and partly from the ex- 
ltreme seclusion of her life. Hitherto she still retained 
the unaffected expression of her childlike nature; and 
so lovely in my eyes was this perfect exhibition of na- 
tural feminine character, that she rarely or never went 
jout alone upon any little errand to town which might 
require her to rely upon her own good sense and cou- 
rage, that she did not previously come to exhibit her- 
self before me. Partly this was desired by me in that 
lover-like feeling of admiration already explained, 
which leads one to court the sight of a beloved object 
under every change of dress, and under all effects of 
novelty. Partly it was the interest I took in that exhi- 
bition of sweet timidity, and almost childish apprehen- 
siveness, half disguised or imperfectly acknowledged 
by herself, which (in the way I have just explained) 
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so touchingly contrasted with (and for that very reason| before leaving the house—we conversed for five mi- 
so touchingly drew forth) her matronly character. But/nutes+-we parted—she went out—her last words being 
I hear some objector say at this point, ought not this/that she would return at half-past one o’clock; and not 
very timidity, founded (as in part at least it was) upon/long after that time, if ever mimic bell—bells of rejoic- 
inexperience and conscious inability to face the dan-|ing, or bells of mourning, are heard in the desert spaces 
gers of the world, to have suggested reasons for not/of the air, and (as some have said), in unreal worlds, 
leaving her to her own protection? And does it not/that mock our own, and repeat, for ridicule, the vain 
argue on my part, an arrogant or too blind a confidence/and unprofitable motions of man, then too surely, about 
in the durability of my happiness, as though charmed/this hour, began to toll the funeral knell of my earthly 
against assaults, and liable to no shocks of sudden re-|happiness—its final hour had sounded. 
volution’? Ireply that, from the very constitution of| . * * ‘ 
society, and the tone of manners in the city which wel One o’clock had arrived; fifteen minutes after, | 
inhabited, there seemed to be a moral impossibility that) .....4 ; ot eal an ia nt gletestete 
any dangers of consequence should meet her in the vt wae senhared ee ctinihis Ut ancer enue 
course of those brief ab ences from my protection, | serving Agnes in the distance. Half an hour passed, 
which only were possible; that even to herself any|..4 for ten minutes more I was tolerably quiet. From 
dangers, of a nature to be anticipated under the known this time till half-past two I became constantly more 
circumstances of the case, seemed almost imaginary; | a -itated—agitated, perhaps, is too strong a word—but 
that even she acknowledged a propriety in being train-|T wag restless and anxious beyond what f should have 
ed, by slight and brief separations from my guardian-| .hosen to acknowledge. Still 1 kent arguing, What is 
ship, to face more boldly those cases of longer separa-|).1¢ an hour —what is an hour? A thousands things 
tion and of more absolute consignment to her own might have occurred to cause that delay, without need 
resources which circumstances might arise to create | ing to suppose any accident; or, ifan accident, why not 
necessarily, and perhaps abruptly. And it is evident}, very trifling one?’ She may have slightly hurt her 
that, had she been the wile of any man engaged in the] ¢.0¢—che may have slightly sprained her ankle. “Oh, 
duties of a profession, she might have been summoned! doubtless,” lL exclaimed to myself, “it will be a mere 
from he Meter first, and without the possibility of “ny|trifle, or, perhaps, nothing at all.” But I remember 
ich gradual training, to the necessity of relying almost) that, even whilst I was saying’this, I took my hat, and 
singly upon her own courage and discretion. For the| walked with nervous haste into the little quiet lane upon 
other question, whether I did not depend too blindly| which our garden-gate opened. The lane led by a few 
and presumptuously upon my good luck in not at least turnings, and after a course of about 500 yards, into a 
affording her my protection so long as nothing occurred broad high road, which even at that day had begun to 
to make it imposs.bie’ I may reply most truly that alll ».sume the character of a street, and allowed an unob 
my feelings ran naturally in the very opposite channel.| structed range of view in the direction of the city for at 
jo far from confiding too much in my luck, in the pre-/jeast a mile. Here I stationed myself, for the air was 
ent instance I was engaged in a task of writing Upon! so clear that I could distinguish dress and figure to a 
ome points of business which could not admit of fur-| much greater distance than usual. Even on such a day, 
ther delay; but now, anc at all times, I had a secret! however, the remote distance was hazy and indistinct, 
aversion to seeing so gentle a creature thrown even for! and at any other season I should have been diverted 
an hour upon her own resources, though in situations) with the various mistakes I made. From occasional 
which scarcely seemed to admit of any occasion for! combinations of colour, modified by light and shade, 
taxing those resources; and often I have felt anger to-| anq of course powerfully assisted by the creative state 
wards myself for what appeared to be an irrational or| of the eye under this nervous apprehensiveness, I con- 
effeminate timidity, and have struggled with my OWN)tinued to shape into images of Agnes forms without 
mind upon occasions like the present, when [ knew) end, that upon nearer approach presented the most 
that I could not have acknowledged my tremors to 4) srotesque contrasts to her impressive appearance. But 
friend without something like shame, and a fear to ex-/f had ceased even to comprehend the ludicrous; my 
cite his ridicule. No; if in any thing I ran into excess,| situation was now so ovE rruling and engrossing that I 
it was in this very point of anxiety as to all that regard-|iost even my intellectual sense of it; and now first | 
ed my w.fe’s security. Her good sense, her prudence,| understood practically and feelingly the anguish of hope 
her courage (for courage she had in the midst of her alternating with disappointment, as it may be supposed 
timidity,) her dignity of manner, the more impressive|tg act upon the poor shipwrecked seaman, alone and 
from the childlike character of her countenance, all) ynoy a desolate coast, straining his sight for ever to the 
hould have combined to reassure me, and yet they did/ fickle element which has betrayed him, but which only 
‘not. [ was still anxious for her safety to an irrational! cay deliver him, and with his eyes still tracing in the 
extent; and to sum up the whole in a most weighty far distance ¥ 7 
line of Shakspeare, I lived under the constant presence| 
of a feeling which only that great observer of human} ‘* Ships, dim-discover’d, dropping from the clouds,” 
nature (so far as 1am aware) has ever noticed, viz., ; 
that merely the excess of my happiness made me jea-| which a brief interval of suspense still for ever dis 
lous of its ab lity to last, and in that extent less capa-| perses into hollow pageants of air or vapour. One de 
ble of enjoying it; that in fact the prelibation of my| ception melted away only to be succeeded by another; 
tears, as a homage to its fragility, was drawn forth by| still 1 fancied that at last to a certainty I could descry 
my very sense that my felicity was too exquisite; or,|the tall figure of Agnes, her gipsy hat, and even the 
in the words of the great master— | peculiar elegance of her walk. Often I went so far as 
to laugh at myself, and even to tax my recent fears with 
unmanliness and effeminacy, on recollecting the audible 
|throbbings of my heart, and the nervous palpitations 
jwhich had besieged me; but these symptoms, whether 
Thus end my explanations, and I now pursue my nar-| effeminate or not, began to come back tumultuously 
rative: Agnes, as I have said, came into my room again |under the gloomy doubts that succeeded almost before 
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“I wept to have” [absolutely, by anticipation, shed} 
tears in possessing] ‘‘ what I so feared to 

lose.” 
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Ihad uttered this self-reproach. 
mocked and deluded with false hopes; yet still I re- 
newed iny quick walk, and the intensity of my watch 
for that radiant form that was fated never more to be 
seen returning from the cruel city. 

It was nearly half-past three, and therefore close upon 
two hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes for her re- 
turn, when I became absolutely incapable of support- 
ing the further torture of suspense, and I suddenly took 
the resolution of returning home, and concerting with 
my female servants some energetic measures, though 
what 1 could hardly say, on behalf of their mistress. 
On entering the garden gate I met our little child Fran- 
cis, who unconsciously inflicted a pang upon me which 
he neither could have meditated nor have understood. 
I passed him at his play, perhaps even unaware of his 
presence, but he recalled me to that perception by cry- 
ing aloud that he had just seen his mamma. 

** When—where ?” I asked, convulsively. 

“Up stairs in her bedroom,” was his instantaneous 
answer. 

His manner was such as forbade me to suppose that 
he could be joking; and, as it was barely possible 
(though, for reasons well known to me, in the highest 
degree improbable,) that Agnes might have returned 
by a bypath, which, leading through a dangerous and 
disreputable suburb, would not have coincided at any 
one point with the public road where I had been keep- 
ing my station. 1 sprang forward into the house, up 
stairs, and in rapid succession into every room where 
it was likely that she might be found; but eyery where 
there was a dead silence, disturbed only by myself, for, 
in my growing confusion of thought, I believe that I 
rang the bell violently in every room I entered. No 
such summons, however, was needed, for the servants, 
two of whom at the least were most faithful creatures, 
and devotedly attached to their young mistress, stood 
ready of themselves to come and make inquiries of me 
as soon as they became aware of the alarming fact, that 
I had returned without her. 

Until this moment, though having some private rea- 
sons for surprise that she should have failed to come 
into the house for a minute or two at the hour prefixed, 
in order to make some promised domestic arrangements 
for the day, they had taken it for granted that she must 
have met with me at some distance from home—and 
that either the extreme beauty of the day had beguiled 
her of all petty household recollections, or (as a conjec- 
ture more in harmony with past experiences) that my 
impatience and solicitations had persuaded her to lay 
aside her own plans for the moment at the risk of some 
little domestic inconvenience. Now, however, ina sin- 
gle instant vanished every mode of accounting for their 
mistress’s absence; and the consternation of our looks 


Still I found myself 


frightful power to lacerate and to sting—the shadowy 
outline of a spiritual agency, such as that which could 
at all predict the events, combining in one mysterious 
effect, with the shadowy outline of those very predic- 
tions. The power, that could have predicted, was as 
dim and as hard to grasp as was the precise nature of 
the evil that had been predicted. 

An icy terror froze mv blood at this moment when [ 
locked at the significant glances, too easily understood 
by me, that were exchanged between the servants. 
My mouth had been for the last two hours growing 
more and more parched, so that at present, from-mere 
want of moisture, I could not separate my lips to 
speak. One of the women saw the vain efforts | was 
making, and hastily brought me a glass of water. With 
the first recovery of speech, I asked them what little 
Francis had meant by saying that he had seen his -mo- 
ther in her bedroom. Their reply was—that they were 
as much at a loss to discover his meaning as I was; that 
he had made the same assertion to them, and with so 
much earnestness, that they had, all in succession, gone 
up stairs to look for her, and with the fullest expecta- 
tion of finding her. This was a mystery which re- 
mained such to the very last ; there was no doubt what- 
soever that the child believed himself to have seen his 
mother; that he could not have seen her in her human 
bodily presence, there is as little doubt as there is, alas! 
that in this world he never did see her again. The poor 
child constantly adhered to his story, and with a circum 
stantiality far beyond all power of invention that could be 
presumed in an artless infant. Every attempt at puzzling 
or entangling him in contradictions by means of cross- 
examination was but labour thrown away; though, in- 
deed, it is true enough that for those attempts, as will 
soon be seen, there was but a brief interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon this subject at present, I turned 
to Hannah—a woman who held the nominal office of 
cook in our little establishment, but whose real duties 
had been much more about her mistress’s person—and 


|with a searching look of appeal I asked her whether, 


in this moment of trial, when (as she might see) I was 
not so perfectly master of myself as perhaps always to 
depend upon seeing what was best to be done, she 
would consent to accompany me into the city, and take 
upon herself those obvious considerations of policy or 
prudence which might but too easily escape my mind, 
darkened, and likely to be darkened, as to its power of 
\discernment by the hurricane of affliction now tog pro- 
ibably at hand. She answered my appeal with the fer- 
ivour I expected from what I had already known of her 
character. She was a woman of astrong, fiery, perhaps 
I might say of heroic mind, supported by a courage 
that was absolutely indomitable, and by a strength of 
|bodily frame very unusual in a woman, and beyond the 





communicated contagiously, by the most unerring of|promise even of her person. She had suffered as deep 
all languages, from each to the other what thoughts/a wrench in her own affections as a human being can 
were uppermost in our panic-stricken hearts. If to any |suffer; she had lost her one sole child, a fair-haired boy 
— it —— seem —_ “y — — chal most es pee | and oe ro sp mo 
tioned to the occasion, and not justified at least by any |the age of 17, and by the worst ofa ossible fates; he 
thing as yet made known to us, let that person ccnsider|Bved (a0 we did at that time) in a ne commercial 
the weight due to the two following facts—first, that/city overflowing with profligacy, and with temptations 
from the recency of our or in — a every order; he had — .~ — culpable he had 
hood, and from the extreme seclusion of my wife’s pre-|been, but by very much the least culpable of the set 
vious life at a vast distance from the metropolis, she had linto which accident had thrown him, as regarded acts 
positively no friends on her list of visiters who resided |and probable intentions; and as regarded palliations 
in this great capital ; secondly, and far above all be-|from childish years, from total inexperience, or any 
side, let him remember the awful denunciations, so un-/other alleviating circumstances that could be, urged, 
expectedly tallying with this alarming and mysterious|having every thing to plead—and of all his accomplices 
absence, of the Hungarian prophetess ; these had been|the only one who had any thing to plead. Interest, 
slighted—almost dismissed from our thoughts; but now | however, he had little or none ; and whilst some hoary 
in sudden reaction they came back upon us with alvillains of the party, who happened to be more power- 
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fully befriended, were finally allowed to escape with a 
punishment little more than nominal, he and two others 
were selected as sacrifices to the offended laws. They 
suffered capitally. All three behaved well; but the 
poor boy in particular, with a courage, a resignation, 
unl a meekness, so distinguished and beyond his years 
as to attract the admiration and the liveliest sympathy 
of the public universally. If strangers could feel in that 
way, if the mere hardened executioner could be melted 
at the final scene,--it may be judged to what a fierce 
and terrific height woul: ascend the affliction of a doat- 
ing mother, constitutionally too fervid in her affections. 
! have heard an official person declare, that the specta- 
cle of her dese lation and frantic anguish was the most 
frightful thing he had ever witnessed, and so harrowing 
to the feelings, that all who could by their rank venture 
upon such an irregularity, absented themselves during 
the critical period from the office which corresponded 
with the government; for, as I have said, the affair took 
place in a large provincial city, at a great clistance from 
the capital. All who knew this woman, or who were 
witnesses to the alteration which one fortnight had 
wrought in her person as well as her demeanour, fan- 
cied it impossible that she could continue to live ; or 





that, if she did, it must be through the giving way of}s ; 
They proved, however, to be mistaken;| service” at a-crisis the most awful—than other qualities 


her reason. 


or, at least, if (as some thought) her reason did suffer|of greater name and pretension. 
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from the generous fervour of her reverence for justice, 
and her abhorrence of oppression, she gave herself no 
trouble to moderate the energy of her language: nor 
did I, on my part, feeling that substantially she was in 
the right, think it of importance to dispute about the 
exact degrees of the wrong done or the indignation due 
to it. In this way it happened naturally enough that 
at one and the same time, though little contemplating 
either of these results, Agnes had done a prodigious 
service to the poor desolate mother by breaking the 
force of her misery, as well as by arming the active 
agencies of indignation against the depressing ones of 
solitary grief, and for herself had won a most grateful 
and devoted friend, who would have gone through fire 
and water to serve her, and was thenceforwards most 
anxious for some opportunity to testify how deep had 
been her sense of the goodness shown to her by her be- 
nign young mistress, and how incapable of suffering 
abatement by time. It remains to add, which I have 
slightly noticed before, that this woman was of unusual 
personal strength: her bodily frame matched with her 
intellectual : and I notice this now with the more em- 
phasis, because | am coming rapidly upon ground w here 
it will be seen that this one qualification was of more 
ummary importance. to us—did us more ‘* yeoman’s 


Hannah was this wo- 


in some degree, this result showed itself in the inequa-|man’s Christian name ; and her name and her memory 


lity of her temper, in moody fits of abstraction, and the}; 


are to me amongst the most hallowed of my earthly re- 


morbid energy of her manner at times under the ab-/collections. 


sence of all adequate external excitement, rather than 
in any positive and apparent hallucinations of thought. 
The charm which had mainly carried off the instant 
danger to her faculties, was doubtless the intense sym- 
pathy which she met with. And in these offices of con- 
solation my wife stood foremost, For, and that was for- 
tunate, she had found herself able, without violence to 
her own sincerest opinions in the case, to offer precisely 
that form of sympathy which was most soothing to the 
angry irritation of the poor mother; not only had she 
shown a direct interest in the boy, and not a mere in- 
terest of reflection from that which she took in the 
mother, and had expressed it by visits to his dungeon, 
and by every sort of attention to his comforts which his 
case called for, or the prison regulations allowed; not 
only had she wept with the distracted woman as if for 
a brother of her own; but, which went farther than all 
the rest in softening the mother’s heart, she had loudly 
and indignantly proclaimed her belief in the boy’s in- 
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One of her two fellow-servants, known technically 
amongst us as the “parlour-maid,” was also, but not 
squally, attached to her mistress; and merely because 
ier nature, less powerfully formed and endowed, did 
10t allow her to entertain or to comprehend any service 
-qually fervid of passion or of impassioned action, She, 
1owever, was good, affectionate, and worthy to be 
rusted. Buta third there was, a nursery maid, and 
herefore more naturally and more immediately stand- 
ng within the confidence of her mistress—her [ could 
not trust: her I suspected. But of that hereafter. 


Mean-time, Hannah—she upon whom I leaned as upon 
au 
after I had spoken and received her answer, 1a order 


staff in all which respected her mistress, ran up stars, 


iastily to dress and prepare herself for going out along 
vith me to the city. I did not ask her to be quick in 
1er movements : I knew there was no need : and, whilst 
he was absent, I took up, in one of my fretful move- 
nents of nervousness, a book which was lying upon a 


nocence, and in the same tone her sense of the crying| side- table : the book fell open of itself at a particular 


injustice committed as to the selection of the victims, |] 
and the proportion of the punishment awarded. Others, |« 
in the language of a great poet, 





> 


! 


**ffad pitied her and not her grief,’ 


yage ; and in that, perhaps, there was nothing extraor- 
linary ; for it was.a little portable edition of Paradise 


Lost; and the page was one which I must naturally 
pag ) 


ave turned to many atime: for to Agnes I had read 


all the great masters of literature, especially those of 


they had either not been able to see, or, from careless-| modern times; so that few people knew the high clas- 


ness, had neglected to see, any peculiar wrong done to's 
her in the matter which occasioned her grief,—but had! fj 


ics more familiarly : and as to the passage in question, 
rom its divine beauty I had read it aloud to her, per- 


simply felt compassion for her as for one summoned, in haps, on fifty separate occasions. All this I mention to 


a regular course of providential and human dlispensa- t; 


ake away any appearance of a vulgar attempt to create 


tion, to face an affliction, heavy in itself, but not heavy omens; but still, in the very act of confessing the sim- 


from any special defect of equity, Consequently their | 
very sympathy, being so much built upon the assump-' « 
tion that an only child had offended to the extent im-'t 


»le truth, and thus weakening the marvellous character 
of the anecdote, [ must notice it as a strange instance of 
he “Sortes Miltoniane”—that precisely at such a mo- 


plied in his sentence, oftentimes clothed itself in ex-| ment as this I should find thrown in my way, should 


pressions which she felt to be not consolations but! f 


insults, and, in fact, so many justifications of those whom] c 


it relieved her overcharged heart to regard as the very} 
worst of enemies. 
very same view of the case as herself; and, though | « 


otherwise the gentlest of all gentle creatures, yet here,| which had been r 





eel tempted to take up, and should open, 4 volume 
ontaining such a passage as the following: and observe, 
noreover, that although the volume, once being taken 


Agnes, on the other hand, took the/ up, would naturally open where it had been most fre- 


juently read, there were, however, many 


passages 
2ad as frequently—or more so. 


The 
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particular passage upon which I opened at this moment |closed, and the man was gone. Hannah crept slowly 
was that most beautiful one in which the fatal morning along the passage, and looked in hesitatingly. Her 
separation is described between Adam and his bride—} very movements and stealthy pace testified that she had 
that separation so pregnant with wo, which eventually |heard nothing which, even by comparison, she could 
proved the occasion of the mortal transgression—the |think good news. “Tell me not now, Hannah,” I 
last scene between our first parents at which both were |said; “ wait till we are in the open air.” She went 
innocent and both were happy—although the superior | up stairs again. How short seemed the time till she 
intellect already felt, and, in the slight altercation pre-|descended!—how I longed for further respite! ‘* Han- 
ceding this separation, had already expressed a dim|nah!” [ said at length when we were fairly moving 
misgiving of some coming change : these are the words,|pon the road, “ Hannah! I am too sure you have no- 
and in depth of pathos they have rarely been ap-|thing good to tell. But now tell me the worst, and let 
proached :— that be in the fewest words possible.” 
« Oft he to her his charge of quick return ss Sir,” she said, ** we had better wait until we reach 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engag’d the office; for really I could not understand the man. 
To be returned by noon amid the bow’r, He says that my mistress is detained upon some charge; 
And all things in best order to invite but what, I could not at all make out. He was a man 
Noon-tide repast, or afternoon’s repose. that knew something of you, sir, I believe, and he wish- 
Oh much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve! ed to be civil, and kept say Ins Oh! I dare say it will 
Of thy presumed return, event perverse! turn out nothing at all, many such charges are made 
Thou never from that hour in Paradise idly and carelessly, and some maliciously.’ ‘ But what 
Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose.” charges?’ | crie¢, and then he wanted to speak private- 
ly to you. But | told him that of all persons he must 
«« My Eve!” I exclaimed, “ partner in my paradise, |not speak to you, if he had any thing painful to tell; 
where art thou? Much failing thou wilt not be found, | for that you were too much disturbed already, and had 
nor much deceived ; innocent in any case thou art ; but, | been for some hours, out of anxiety and terror about 
alas! too surely by this time Aapless, and the victim of| my mistress, to bear much more. So, when he heard 
some diabolic wickedness.” Thus I murmured to my-/that, he was less willing to speak freely than before. 
self; thus I ejaculated; thus I apostrophized my Agnes;|He might prove wrong, he said; he might give offence; 
then again came a stormier mood. 1 could not sit still; |things might turn out far otherwise than according to 
I could not stand in quiet; I threw the book from me | first appearances; for his part, he could not believe an 
with violence against the wall; I began to hurry back-|thing amiss of so sweet a lady. And after all it would 
wards and forwards in a short uneasy walk, when sud-|be better to wait till we reached the office.” 
denly a sound, a step; it was the sound of the garden-| Thus much then was clear—Agnes was under some 
gate opening, followed by a hasty tread. Whose tread? }accusation. This was already worse than the worst [ 
Not for a moment could it be fancied the oread step/had anticipated. “ And then,” said I, thinking aloud 
which belonged to that daughter of the hills—my wife,|to Hannah, *‘one of two things is apparent to me; 
my Agnes; no, it was the dull massy tread of a man: leither the accusation is one of pure hellish malice, with- 
and immediately there came a loud blow upon the door, | out a colour of probability or the shadow of a founda- 
and in the next moment, the bell having been found, a/tion, and that way, alas! [ am driven in my fears by 
furious peal of ringing. Oh coward heart! not for a|that Hungarian woman’s prophecy; or, which but for 
lease of immortality could I have gone forwards my-|my desponding heart I should be more inclined to 
self. My breath failed me; an interval came in which|think, the charge has grown out of my poor wife’s 
respiration seemed to be stifled—the blood to halt in|rustic ignorance as to the usages then recently estab- 








its current; and then and there I recognised in myself 
the force and living truth of that Scriptural description 
of a heart consciously beset by evil without escape: 
** Susannah sighed.”” Yes, a long, long sigh—a deep, 
deep sigh—that is the natural language by which the 
overcharged heart utters forth the wo that else would 





lished by law with regard to the kind of money that 
could be legally tendered. ‘This, however, was a sug- 
gestion that did not tend to alleviate my anxiety; and 
my nervousness had mounted to a painful, almost to a 
disabling degree, by the time we reached .the office. 
Already on our road thither some parties had passed us 





break it. I sighed—oh how profoundly! But that did; who were conversing with eagerness upon the case: so 
not give me power to move. Who will go to the door?|much we collected from the many and ardent expres- 
I whispered audibly. Who is at the door? was the in- sions about ‘the lady’s beauty,” though the rest of 
audible whisper of my heart. Then might be seen the such words as we could catch were ill calculated to re- 
characteristic differences cf the three women. That'lieve my suspense. This, then, at least, was certain— 
one, whom I suspected, I heard raising an upper win-|that my poor timid Agnes had already been exhibited 
dow to look out and reconnoitre. ‘the aflectionate |before a tumultuous crowd; that her name and reputa- 
Rachael, on the other hand, ran eagerly down stairs; ;tion had gone forth as a subject of discussion for the 
but Hannah, half dressed, even her bosom exposed, | publ c; and that the domestic seclusion and privacy 
passecl her like a storm; and before I heard any sound | within which it was her matronly privilege to move had 
of opening a door, I saw from the spot where [ stood already undergone a rude violation. 

the door already wide open, and a man in the costume} The office, and all the purlieus of the office, were 
ofa policeman. All that he said I could not hear; but|occupied by a dense crowd. ‘That, perhaps, was al- 
this | heard—that I was wanted at the police office, and/ways the case, more or less, at this time of day; but at 
had better come off without delay. He seemed then|present the crowd was manifestly possessed by a more 
to get a glimpse of me, and to make an effort towards ‘than ordinary interest; and there was a unity in this 
coming nearer; but I slunk away, and left to Hannah | possessing interest; all were talking on the same sub- 
the task of drawing from him any circumstances which lject, the case in which Agnes had so recently appeared 
he might know. But apparently there was not much|in some character or other ; and by this time it became 
to tell, or rather, said I, there is too much, the much jbut too certain in the character of an accused person. 
absorbs the many; some one mighty evil transcends ;Pity was the prevailing sentiment amongst the mob ; 
and quells all particulars. At length the door was /but the opinions varied much as to the probable crimi- 
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nality of the prisoner. I made my way into the office. | 
The presiding magistrates had all retired for the afier-| 
noon, and would not reassemble until eight o’clock in| 
the evening. Some clerks only or officers of the court| 
remained, who were too much harassed by applications | 
for various forms and papers connected with the rou- 
tine of public business, and by other official duties 
which required signatures or attestations, to find much 
leisure for answering individual questions, Some, how- 
ever, listened with a marked air of attention to my 
earnest request for the circumstantial details of the 
case, but finally referred me to a vast folio volume, in 
which were entered all the charges, of whatever nature, 
involving any serious tendency—in fact, all that ex- 
ceeded a misdemeanour—in the regular chronological 
succession according to which they came before the 
magistrate. Here, in this vast calendar of guilt and 
misery, amidst the aliases or cant designations of ruf- 
fians—prostitutes—felons, stood the description, at full 
length, Christian and surnames all properly registered, 


the prisoner for trial. This rule was supposed to be 
attended by great public advantages, and had rarely 
been relaxed—never, indeed, without a special inter- 
position of the police minister authorizing its suspen- 
sion. But was the exclusion absolute and universal’ 
Might not, at least, a female servant, simply as the 
bearer of such articles as were indispensable to female 
delicacy and comfort, have access to her mistress? No; 
the exclusion was total. and unconditional. To argue 
the point was manifestly idle ; the subordinate officers 
had no discretion in the matter; nor, in fact, had any 
other official person, whatever were his rank, except 
the supreme one; and to him } neither had any obvi- 
ous means of introduction, nor (in case of obtaining 
such an introduction) any chance of success; for the 
spirit of the rule, 1 foresaw it would be answered, ap- 
plied with especial force to cases like the present. 
Mere human feelings of pity, sympathy with my too 
visible agitation, superadded to something of perhaps 
reverence for the blighting misery that was now open- 


of my Agnes—of her whose very name had always|ing its artillery upon me—for misery has a privilege, 
sounded to my ears like the very echo of mountain in-|and every where is felt to be a holy thing—had com- 
nocence, purity, and pastoral simplicity. Here in an-jbined to procure for me some attention and some indul- 
other column stood the name and residence of her ac-|gence hitherto. Answers had been given with preci- 
euser. I shall call him Barratt, for that was amongst |sion, explanations made at length, and anxiety shown to 
his names, and a name by which he had at one period |satisfy my inquiries. But this could not last; the inex- 
of his infamous life been known to the public, though lorable necessities of public business coming back in a 
not his principal name, or the one which he had thought |torrent upon the official people after this momentary 
fit to assume at this era. James Barratt, then, asI shall/interruption, forbade them to indulge any further con- 
here call him, was a haberdasher—keeping a large and jsideration for an individual case, and I saw that I must 
conspicuous shop in a very crowded and what was then/not stay any longer. I was rapidly coming to be re- 
considered a fashionable part of the city. The charge|garded as a hinderance to the movement of public af- 
was plain and short. Did I live to read it? It accused |fairs; and the recollection that I might again have 
Agnes M—— of having on that morning secreted in|occasion for some appeal to these men in their official 
her muff, and feloniously carried away, a valuable piece | characters, admonished me not to abuse my privilege 
of Mechlin lace, the property of James Barratt. Andjof the moment. After returning thanks, therefore, for 
the result of the first examination was thus communi-|the disposition shown to oblige me, I retired. 
cated in a separate column, written in red ink—*“ Re-|. Slowly did I and Hannah retrace our steps. Han- 
manded to the second day after to-morrow for final/nah sustained, in the tone of her spirits, by the extre- 
examination.” Every thing in this sin-polluted register] mity of her anger, a mood of feeling which I did not 
was in manuscript; but at night the records of each|share. Indignation was to her in the stead of consola- 
day were regularly transferred to a printed journal, en-|tion and hope. I, for my part, could not seek even a 
larged by comments and explanatory descriptions from|momentary shelter from my tempestuous affliction in 
some one of the clerks, whose province it was to furn-|that temper of mind. The man who could accuse my 
ish this intelligence to the public journals. On that/ Agnes, and accuse her of such a crime, I felt to be a 
same night, there/»re, would go forth to the world such| monster; and in my thoughts he was already doomed 
an account of the case, and such a description of my|to a bloody atonement (atonement! alas! what atone- 
wife’s person, as would inevitably summon to the next| ment!) whenever the time arrived that her cause would 
exhibition of her misery, as by special invitation and|not be prejudiced, or the current of public feeling made 
advertisement, the whole world of this vast metropolis|to turn in his favour by investing him with the sem- 
—the idle, the curious, the brutal, the hardened ama-|blance of an injured or suffering person. So much was 
teur in spectacles of wo, and the benign philanthropist | settled in my thoughts with the stern serenity of a de- 
who frequents such scenes with the purpose of carry-|cree issuing from a judgment-seat. But that gave no 
ing alleviation to their afflictions. All alike, whatever! relief, no shadow of relief, to the misery which was now 
‘might be their mot.ves or the spirit of their actions,|consuming me. Here was an end, in ‘one hour, to the 
would rush (as to some grand festival of curiosity and} happiness of a life. In one hour it had given way, root 
sentimental luxury) to this public martyrdom of my jand branch—had melted like so much frost-work, ora 
innocent wife. |pageant of vapoury exhalations. In a moment, in the 
Meantime, what was the first thing to be done? Ma-'twinkling of an eye, and yet for ever and ever, I com- 
nifestly, to see Agnes: her account of the affair might! prehended the total ruin of my situation. The case, as 
suggest the steps to be taken. Prudence, therefore, |others might think, was yet in suspense ; and there was 
at any rate, prescribed this course ; and my heart would!room enough for very rational hopes, especially were 
not have tolerated any other. I applied, therefore, at'there was an absolute certainty of innocence. ” Total 
once, for information as to the proper mode of effect-' freedom from all doubt on that point seemed to justify 
»ng this purpose w ithout delay. What was my horror almost more than hopes. This might be said, and most 
at learning that, by a recent regulation of all the police’ people would have been more or less consoled by it. 
offices, under the direction of the public minister who I was not. I felt as certain, as irredeemably, as hope- 
presided over that department of the national adminis- lessly certain of the final results as though I had seen 
tration, no person could be admitted to an interview the record in the books of heaven. “Hope nothing,” 
with an accused party during the progress of the official I said to myself; “think not of hope in this world, but 
examinations—or, in fact, until the final committal of think only how best to walk steadily, and not to reel 
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like a creature wanting discourse of reason, or incapa- 
ble of religious hopes under the burden which it has) 
pleased God to impose, and which in this life cannot be | 
shaken off. The countenance of man is made to look 
upward and tothe skies. Thither also point hencefor- 
wards your heart and your thoughts. Never again let 
your thoughts travel earthwards. Settle them on the 
heavens, to which your Agnes is already summoned 
The call is clear, and not to be mistaken. Little in| 
her fate now depends upon you, or upon any thing that! 
man can do. Look, therefore, to yourself; see that | 
you make not shipwreck of your heavenly freight be-| 
cause your earthly freight is lost; and miss not, by any | 
acts of wild and presumptuous despair, that final re-| 
union with your Agnes, which can only be descried 
through vistas that open through the heavens.” 
Such were the thoughts, thoughts often made audi-| 
ble, which came spontaneously like oracles from afar, | 
as I strode homewards with Hannah by my side. Her, | 
meantime, I seemed to hear ; for at times I seemed and 1} 
intended to answer her, but answer her I did not; for not 
ten words of all that she said did I really and consciously 
hear. How I went through that night is more entirely a 
blank in my memory, more entirely achapter of chaos and 
the confusion of c haos, than any other passage the most 
impressive in my life. If 1 even slumbered for a mo- 
ment, as ut intervals I did sometimes, though never sit-| 
ting down, but standing or pacing about throughout the 
night, and if in this way I attained a momentary respite 
from self-consciousness, no sooner had I reached this 
enviable state of oblivion, than some internal sting of 
irritation as rapidly dispersed the whole fickle fabric of 
sleep; and as if the momentary trance—this fugitive 
beguilement of my wo—had been conceded by a de-! 
mon’s subtle malice only with the purpose of barbing 


} 


the pang, by thus forcing it into a stronger relief 
through the insidious peace preceding it. It is a well- 
known and most familiar experience to all the sons and 
ae of affliction, that under no circumstances is 
the piercing, lancinating torment of a recent calamity 
felt so keenly as in the first moments of awaking in the 
morning from the night’s slumbers. Just at the very 
instant when the clouds of sleep, and the whole fantas- 
tic illusions of dreaminess are dispersing, just as the 
realities of life are re-assuming their steadfast forms— 
re-shaping themselves—and settling anew into those 
fixed relations which they are to preserve throughout 
the waking hours; in that particular crisis of transition 
from the unreal to the real, the wo which besieges the 
brain and the life-springs at the heart rushes in afresh 
amongst the other crowd of realities, and has at the 
moment of restoration literally the force and liveliness 
of a new birth—the very same pang, and no whit fee- 
bler, as that which belonged to it when it was first 
made known. From the total hush of oblivion whic! 
had buried it and sealed it up, as it were, during the 
sleeping hours, it starts into sudden life on our first 
awaking, and is to all intents and purposes a new and 
not an old affliction—one which brings with it the old 
original shock which attended its first annunciation. 
That night—that first night of separation from my 

wife—how it passed, | know not; | know only that it 
passed, I being in our common bed-chamber, that ho- 
liest of all temples that are consecrated to hum: an at- 
tachments whenever the heart is pure of man and 
woman and the love is strong—I being in that bed- 
chamber, once the temple now the sepulchre of our 
happiness,—I there, and my wife—my innocent wife— 
inadungeon. As the morning light began to break, 
somebody knocked at the door; it was Hannah; she 
took my ‘hand—misery levels all feeble distinctions of 


| erroneously pursued, 


!station, sex, age—she noticed my excessive feverish- 


ness, and gravely remonstrated with me upon the ne- 
cessity there was that [ should maintain as much health 
as possible for the sake of “ others,” if not for myself. 
She then brought me some tea, which refreshed me 
greatly; for I ha id tasted not! hing at all beyond a little 
water since the preceding morning’s breakfast. This 
|refreshment seemed to relax and thaw the stiff frozen 
state of cheerless, rayless despair in which I had passed 
the night; I became susceptible of consolation—that 
onsolation which lies involved in kindness and gentle- 
ness of manner—if not susceptible _ than before 
of any positive hope. [ sat down; and, having no wit- 
nesses to my weakness but this kind and faithful wo- 
jman, I wept, and I found a relief in tears; and she, 
lwith the re ady sympathy of woman, wept along w ith 
me. All at once she ventured upon the c ircumstances 
(so far as she had been able to collect them from the 
reports of those who had been present at the examina- 
tion) of our calamity. There was little indeed either 
to excite or to gr tify any interest or curiosity separate 
i from the pers sonal interest inev: tably connected with a 
case to which there were two such parties as a brutal, 
sensual, degraded ruffian, on one side, in character of 
accuser, and on the other as defendant, a meek angel 
of a woman, timid and fainting from the horrors of her 
situation, and under the licentious gaze of the crowd 


|—yet, at the same time, bold in conscious innocence, 


and in the very teeth of the suspicions which beset 
her, winning the good opinion, as well as the good 
wishes of all! who saw her. There had been at this 
first examination little for her to say beyond the assign- 
ing her name, age, and place of abode; and here it 
was fortunate that her own excellent good sense con- 


curred with her perfect intezrity and intuitive hatred 


fof all indirect or crooked courses in prompting her to 


an undis:ruised statement of the simple truth, without 
a’ momentary hesitation or attempt either at evasion or 
suppression. With equally good intentions in similar 
situations many a woman has seriously injured her cause 
by slight evasions of the entire truth, where neverthe- 
less her only purpose has been the natural and ingenu- 
ous one of sceking to save the reputation untainted of 
a name which she felt to have been confided to her 
The purpose was an honourable one, but 
Agnes fell into no such error. 
She answered calmly, simply, and truly, to every ques- 
tion put by the magistrates; and beyond that there was 
little opportunity for her to speak; the whole business 
of this preliminary examination being confined to the 
deposition of the accuser as to the circumstances under 
which he alleged the act of felonious appropriation to 
have taken place. These circumstances were perfectly 
uninteresting, considered in themselves; but amongst 
them was one which to us had the most shocking in- 
terest, from the absolute proof thus furnished of a 
deep-laid plot against Agnes. But for this one circum- 
stance there would have been a possibility that the 
whole had originated in error—error growing out of 
and acting upon a nature originally suspicious, and con- 
firmed perhaps by an unfortunate experience. And in 
proportion as that was possible, the chances increased 
that the accuser might, as the examinations advanced, 
and the winning character of the accused party began 
to develope itself, begin to see his error, and to retract 
his own over-hasty suspicions. But now we saw ata 
glance that for this hope there was no countenance 
whatever, since one sultary circumstance sufficed to 
establish a conspiracy. ‘The deposition bore—that the 
lace had been secreted and afterwards detected in a 
muff; now it was a fact as well known to both of us as 


keeping 
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the fact of Agnes having gone out at all—that she had! prison—a vast, ancient, in parts ruinous, and most 
laid aside her winter’s dress for the first time on this|gloomy pile of building. In those days the adminis- 
genial sunny day. Muff she had not at the time, nor| tration of justice was, if not more corrupt, certainly in 
could have had appropriately from the style of her cos-| its inferior departments by far more careless than it is 
tume in other respects. What was the effect upon us/at present, and liable to thousands of interruptions and 
of this remarkable discovery! Of course there died at|mal-practices, supporting themselves upon old tradi- 
once the hope of any abandonment by the prosecutor |tionary usages which required at least half a century, 
of his purpose; because here was proof of a predeter-|and the shattering everywhere given to old systems by 
mined plot. This hope died at once; but then, as it|/the French Revolution, together with the universal 
was one which never had presented itself to my mind, | energy of mind applied to those subjects over the whole 
I lost nothing by which I had ever been solaced. On|length and breadth of Christendom, to approach with 
the other hand, it will be obvious that a new hope at/any effectual reforms. Knowing this, and having my- 
the same time arose to take its place, viz., the reason-| self had direct personal cognizance of various cases in 
able one that by this single detection, if once establish-| which bribery had been applied with success, I was not 
ed, we might raise a strong presumption of conspiracy,| without considerable hope that perhaps Hannah and 
and moreover that, as a leading fact or clew, it might|myself might avail ourselves of this irregular passport 
serve to guide us in detecting others. Hannah was/through the gates of the prison. And, had the new 
sanguine in this expectation; and for a moment her | regulation been of somewhat longer standing, there is 
hopes were contagiously exciting to mine. But the little doubt that I should have been found right; un- 
hideous despondency which in my mind had settled | fortunately, as yet it had all the freshness of new-born 
upon the whole affair from the very first, the supersti-| vigour, and kept itself in remembrance by the singular 
tious presentiment I had of « total blight brooding over'| irritation it excited. Besides this, it was a pet novelty 
the entire harvest of my life and its promises (tracing|of one particular minister new to the possession of 
itself originally, I am almost ashamed to own, up to that/power, anxious to distinguish himself, proud of his 
prediction of the Hungarian woman) denied me steady |creative functions within the range of his office, and 
light, any thing—all in short but a wandering ray of| very sensitively jealous on the point of opposition to 
hope. It was right, of course, nay, indispensable, that/his mandates. Vain, therefore, on this day, were all my 
the circumstance of the muff should be strongly insist-| efforts to corrupt the jailers; and, in fact, anticipating 
ed upon at the next examination, pressed against the|a time when I might have occasion to corrupt some of 
prosecutor, and sifted to the uttermost. An able law-|them for a more important purpose and on a larger 
ver would turn this to a triumphant account; and it! scale, I did not think it prudent to proclaim my cha- 
would be admirable as a means of pre-engaging the/racter beforehand as one who tampered with such 
good opinion as well as the sympathies of the public in| means, and thus to arm against myself those jealousies 
behalf of the prisoner. But, for its final effect—my |in official people which it was so peculiarly important 
conviction remained, not to be shaken, that all would! that I should keep asleep. 
be useless; that our doom had gone forth, and was All that day, however, I lingered about the avenues 
irrevocable. and vast courts in the precincts of the prison, and near 
Let me not linger too much over those sad times.|one particular wing of the building, which had been 
Morning came on as usual; for it is strange, but true, | pointed out to me by a jailer as the section allotted to 
that to the very wretched it seems wonderful that times|those who were in the situation of Agnes; that is, wait- 
and seasons should keep their appointed courses in the|ing their final commitment for trial. The building 
midst of such mighty overthrows and such interruption} generally he could indicate with certainty, but he pro- 
to the courses of their own wonted happiness and their! fessed himself unable to indicate the particular part of 
habitual expectations. Why should morning and night,/it which ‘the young woman brought in on the day 
why should all movements in the natural world be so) previous” would be hkely to occupy; consequently he 
regular, whilst in the moral world all is so irregular/could not point out the window from which her cell 
and anomalous? Yet the sun and the moon rise and set) (her ¢* ce/l//” what a word!) would be lighted. “But, 
as usual upon the mightiest revolutions of empire and/ master,” he went on to say, **I would advise nobody 
of worldly fortune that this planet ever beholds; and} to try that game.” He looked with an a'r so signifi- 
it is sometimes even a comfort to know that this will be|cant, and at the same time used a gesture so indicative 
the case. A great criminal sentenced to an agonizing! of private understanding, that I at once apprehended 
punishment, has derived a fartitude and a consolation his meaning, and assured him that he had altogether 
from recollecting that the day would run its inevitable | misconstrued my drift; that, as to attempts at escape, 
course—that a day after all was but a day—that the/or at any mode of communicating with the prisoner 
mighty wheel of alternate light and darkness must and| trom the outside, | trusted all that was perfectly need- 
would revolve—and that the evening star would rise as/Jess; and that at any rate in my eyes it was perfectly 
usual, and shine with its untroubled lustre upon the hopeless. ‘* Well, master,” he replied, “ that’s neither 
dust and ashes of what had indeed suffered, and so re-/here nor there. You’ve come down handsomely, that 
cently, the most bitter pangs, but would then have | wil/say; and where a gentlemen acts like a gentleman, 
ceased to suffer. ‘* La Journée,”’ said Damien, and behaves himself as such, i'm not the man to go 
, and split upon him fora word. To be sure it’s quite 
nat’ral that a gentleman— put case that a young woman 
Se passera :” yes, that is true, I whispered to!is his fancy woman—it’s nothing but nat’ral that he 
myself; my day also, my season of trial will be hard to|should want to get her out of such an old rat-hole as 
bear; but that also will have an end; that also ‘se|this, where many’s the fine-timbered creature, both he 
passera.”” Thus | talked or thought so long as I thought and she, that has laid to rot, and has never got out of 
at all; for the hour was now rapidly approaching when ‘the old trap at all, first or last”——** How so?” I in- 
thinking in any shape would for some time be at an|terrupted him; “surely they don’t detain the corpses 
end for me. of prisoners?” “ Ay, but mind you—put case that he 
That day, as the morning advanced, I went again, |or that she should die in this rat-trap before sentence is 
accompanied by Hannah, to the police court and to the! past, why then the prison counts them as its own chil- 





“La journée sera dure, mais elle se passera.’ 


’ 
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dren, and buries them in its own chape!l—that old stack |a title to admission was enormous; all the relatives, or 


of pigeon-holes that you see up vonder to the right|more properly the acquaintances and connexions of the 
hand.” So, then, after all, thought I, if my poor Ag-|criminal population within the prison, being swelled by 


nes should, in her desolation and solitary confinement | 
to these wretched walls, find her frail strength § give 
way—should the moral horrors of her situation work 


all the families of needy debtors who came daily either 
to offer the consolation of their society, or to diminish 
itheir common expenditure by uniting their slender 


establishments. One of the rules applied to the ma- 
nagement of this vast multitude that were every day 
candidates for admission was, that to save the endless 
trouble as well as risk, perhaps, of opening and shut- 
ting the main gates to every successive arrival, periodic 

jintervals were fixed for the admission by wholesale: 
feelings too inevitably belonging to his situation, seem-|and as these periods came round every two hours, it 
ed to guess at the character of my ruminations by the |would happen at many parts of the day that vast crowds 
change in my countenance, for he expressed some pity |accuroulated, waiting for the next opening of the gate. 

. ¢ . . ~ . tea 7 : 

for my being ** in so much trouble;” and it seemed Xo! hese crowds were assembled in two or three large 
increase his respect for me that this trouble should be |outer courts, in which also were many stalls and bootlis, 
directed to the case of a woman, for he appeared to|kept there upon some local privilege of ancie# inhe- 
have a manly sense of the peculiar appeal made to the lritance, or upon some other plea made good by gifts 
honour and gallantry of man, by the mere general fact jor bribes—some by Jews and others by Christians, per- 
of the feebleness and the dependence of woman. I/haps equally Jewish. Superadded to these stationary 
looked at him more attentively in consequence of the|elements of this miscellaneous population, were others 
feeling tone in which he now spoke, and was surprised |drawn thither by pure motives of curiosity, so that al- 
that I had not more particularly noticed him before;/together an almost permancnt mob was gathered to- 
he was a fine looking, youngish man, with a bold Ro-/|gether in these courts; and amid this mob it was,— 
bin-hood style of firure and appearance; and, morally |from I know not what definite motive, party becanse I 


their natural effect upon her health, and she should 
chance to die within this dungeon, here within this 
same dungeon will she lie to the resurrection, and in 
that case her prison-doors have already closed upon her | 
forever. The man, who perhaps had some rough kind- 
ness in his nature, though tainted by the mercenary 





speaking, he was abs olutely transfigured to my eyes by 
the effect worked upon him for the moment, through 
the simple calling up of his better nature. 
he recurred to his cautions about the peril ina legal | 
sense of tampering with the windows, bolts, and bars 
of the old decaying prison; which, in fact, precisely 
according to the degree in which its absolute power 
over its prisoners was annually growing less and less, 
grew more and more jealous of its own reputation, and 
punished the attempts to break loose with the more 
severity, in exact proportion as they were the more 
tempting by the chances of success. I persisted in 
disowning any schemes of the sort, and especially upon 
the ground of their hopelessness. But this, on the 
other hand, was a ground that in his inner thoughts he 
treated with scorn; and I could easily see that, with a 
little skilful management of opportunity, I might, upon 
occasion, draw from him all the secrets he knew as to 
the special points of infirmity in this old ruinous build- 
ing. For the present, and until it should certainly ap- 
pear that there was some use to be derived from this 
species of knowledge, I forbore to raise superfluous 
suspicions by availing myself further of his communi- 
cative disposition. ‘laking, however, the precaution 
of securing his name, together with his particular office 
and designation in the prison, I parted from him as if| 
to go home, but in fact to resume my sad roamings up| 
and down the precincts of the jail. 

What made these precints much larger than other- 
wise they would have been, was the circumstance that, 
by a usage derived from older days, both criminal pri- 
soners and those who were prisoners for debt, equally 
fell under the custody of this huge caravanserai for the 
indifferent reception of crime, of misdemeanour, and 
of misfortune. And those who came under the two 
first titles were lodged here through all stages of their 
connexion with public justice; alike when mere objects 
of vague suspicion to the police, when under examina- 
tion upon a specific charge, when fully committed for 
trial, when convicted and under sentence, aw aiting the 
execution of that sentence, and, in a large proportion 
of cases, even through their final stage of punishment, 
when it happened to be of any nature compatible with 
in-door confinement. Hence it arose that the number 
of those who haunted the prison gates with or without 


However, | 


jthought it probable that amongst these people I should 
jhear the case of Agnes peculiarls the su bject — con- 
versation; and so, in fact, it did re lly happen,— but 
|parily, and even more, I be lieve, because I now awful- 
ily began to shrink from solitude. ‘Tumult I must have, 
and distraction of thought. Amid this mob, I it 
was that I passed two days. Feverish I had been from 
the first,—and from bad to worse, in such a case, was, 
at any rate, a natural progress: but, perhap-, also 
amongst this crowd of the poor, the abjectly wretched, 
the ill-fed, the desponding, and the dissolute, there 
might be very naturally a larger body of contagion 
lurking than according to their mere numerical expec- 
tations. There was at that season a very extensive de- 
population going on in some quarters of this great me- 
tropolis, and in other cities of the same empire, by 
means of a very malignant typhus. This fever is sup- 
posed to be the peculiar product of jails; and though 
it had not as yet been felt asa scourge and devastator 
of this particular jail, or at least the consequent mor- 
tality had been hitherto kept down to a moderate 
amount, yet it was highly probable that a certain quan- 
tity of contagion, much beyond the proportion of other 
| Popul: ar assemblages less uniformly wietched in their 
|composition, was here to be founcl all day long; and 
| doubtless my excited state, and irritable habit of bo ly, 
{hi id offered a pecuhar predisposition that favoured the 
| rapi id development of this contagion. However this 
might be, the result was, that on the evening of the 
second day which I spent in haunting the purlieus of 
the prisun (consequently the night 4 -yenapr the se- 
cond public examination of Agnes, ) I was attacked by 
ardent fever in such unmitigated fury, that before morn- 
ing I had lost all command of my intellectual faculties. 
For some weeks I became a pitiable maniac, and in 
every sense the wreck of my former self; and seven 
entire weeks, together with the better half of an eighth 
week, had passed over my head whilst I lay unconscious 
of time and its dreadful freight of events, e xcepting in 
so far as my disordered brain, by its fantastic coinages, 
created endless mimicries and mockeries of these events 
—less substantial, but oftentimes less afflicting, or less 
agitating. It would have been well for me had my 
destiny decided that I was not to be recalled to this 
world of wo. But I had no such happiness in store, 


say, 
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I recovered, and through twenty and eight years my|to the brother of my wife. This gentleman, whom*] 
groans have recorded the sorrow I feel that I did. shall call Pierpoint, was a high-spirited, generous young 
° ° ° ® man as I have ever known. When I say that he was a 

I shall not rehearse circumstantially, and point by/sportsman, that at one season of the year he did little 
point, the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through suc-|else than pursue his darling amusement of fox-hunting, 
cessive revelations to me, of all which had happened|for which indeed he had almost a maniacal passion— 
during my state of physical incapacity. When I first|saying this, I shall already have prejudged him in the 
became aware that my wandering senses had returned] opinions of many, who fancy all such persons the slaves 
to me, and knew, by the cessation of all threbbings, | of corporal enjoyments. But, with submission, the truth 
and the unutterable pains that had so long possessed | lies the other way. According to my experience, peo- 
my brain, that | was now returning from the gates of| ple of these habits have their bodies more than usually 
death, a sad confusion assailed me as to some indefinite / under their command, as being subdued by severe ex. 
cloud of evil that had been hovering over me at the/ercise; and their minds, neither better nor worse on an 
time when I first fell into a state of insensibility. For) average than those of their neighbours, are more avail. 
a time I struggled vainly to recover the lost connection |able from being so much more rarely clogged by mor. 
of my thoughts, and | endeavoured ineffectually to ad-| bid habits in that uneasy yoke-fellow of the intellectual 
dress myself to sleep. I opened my eyes, but found} part—the body. He at all events was a man to justify 
the glare of light painful beyond measure. Strength,/in his own person this way of thinking; for he was x 
however, it seemed to me that | had, and more than/man not only of sound, but even of bold and energetic 
enough, to raise myself out of bed. I made the xt-| intellect, and in all moral respects one whom any man 
tempt, but fell back, almest giddy with the effort. At| might feel proud to call his friend. ‘This young man, 
the sound of the disturbance which I had thus made, | Pierpoint, without delay obeyed the summons; and on 
a woman whom | did not know came from behind a}/being made acquainted with what had already passed, 
curtain, and spoke to me. Shrinking from any com-|the first step he took was to call upon Barratt, and 
munication with a stranger, especially one whose dis-| without further question than what might ascertain his 
cretion I could not estimate in making discoveries to/identity, he proceeded to inflict upon him a severe 
me with the requisite caution, I asked her simply what|horsewhipping. A worse step on his sister’s account 
o’clock it was. he could not have taken. Previously to this the popu- 

*« Eleven in the forenoon, |lar feeling had run strongly against Barratt, but now its 

** And what day of the month / |unity was broken. <A new element was introduced into 

** The second,” was her bricf answer, jthe question: Democratic feelings were armed against 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding—‘*‘ ‘The se-/ this outrage ; gentlemen and nobles, it was said, thought 
cond! but of what month ?” themselves nut amenable to justice ; and again, the ma- 

‘*Of June,” was the starthng rejoinder. jesty of the law was offended at this intrusion upon an 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill, and it was now| affair already under sclemn course of adjudication. 
actually the 2d of June. Oh! sickening calculation !| Every thing, however, passes away under the healing 
evolting register of hours! for in that same moment] hand of time, and this also faded from the public mind. 
which brought back this one recollection, perhaps by| People remembered also that he was a brother, and in 
steadying my brain, rushed back in a torrent all the|that character, at any rate, had a right to some allow- 
other dreadful remembrances of the period, and now |ances for his intemperance; and what quickened the 
the more so, because, though the event was still uncer-| oblivion of the aflair was, which in itself was sufficiently 
tain as regarded my knowledge, it must have become /|strange, that Barratt did not revive the case in the pub- 
dreadfully certain as regarded the facts of the case, and} lic mind by seeking legal reparation for his injuries. It 
the happiness of all who were concerned. Alas! one} was, however, still matter of regret that Pierpoint should 
little circumstance too painfully assured me that this|have indulged himself in this movement of passion, since 
event had not beena happy one. Had Agnes been re-|undoubtedly it broke and disturbed the else uniform 
stored to her liberty and her home, where would she|stream of public indignation by investing the original 
have been found but watching at my bedside ? That | aggressor with something like the character of an in- 
tco certainly I knew, and the inference was too bitter/jured person ; and therefore with some set-off to plead 
jagainst his own wantonness of malice : his malice might 
|now assume the nobler aspect of revenge. 

On this same day, some hours afterwards, upon Han-} ‘Thus far, in reporting the circumstances, Hannah had 
nah’s return from the city, 1 1eceived from her, and |dallied—thus far | had rejoiced that she dallied, with 
heard with perfect calmness, the whole sum of evil/the main burden of the wo; but now there remained 
which awaited me. Little Francis—she took up her/nothing to dally with any longer—and she rushed along 
tale at that point—“was with God :” so she expressed |in her narrative, hurrying to tell—1 hurrying to hear. 
herself. He had died of the same fever which had at-| A second, a third examination had ensued, then a final 
tucked me—had died and been buried nearly five w eeks | committal—all this within a week. By that time all the 
before. Too probably he had caught the infection | world was agitated with the case; literally not the city 
from me. Almost—such are the caprices of human jonly, vast as that city was, but the nation was con- 
teeling—almost | could have rejoiced that this young) vulsed and divided into parties upon the question, Whe- 
memorial of my vanished happiness had vanished also. |ther the prosecution were one of mere malice or not’ 


- * 


” she replied. 
| 


to support. 


* . * * 





it gave me a pang, nevertheless, that the grave should | 


thus have closed upon him before t had seen his fair 
little face again. But I steeled my heart to hear worse 
things than this. Next she went on to inform me that 
already, on the first or second day of our calamity, she 
had taken upon herself, without waiting for authority, 
on observing the rapid approaches of illness in me, and 
arguing the state of helplessness which would follow, 
to write off at once a summons in the most urgent terms 





The very government of the land was reported to be 
equally interested, and almost equally divided in op'- 
nion. In this state of public feeling came the trial. 
Image to yourself, oh reader, whosoever you are, the 
intensity of the excitement which by that time had 
arisen in all people to be spectators of the scene—then 
image to yourselves the effect of all this, a perfect con- 
sciousness that in herself as a centre was settled the 
whole mighty interest of the exhibition—that interest 
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again of so dubious and mixed a character—sympathy | 
jn some with mere misfortune—sy mpathy in others witb 
female frailty and guilt, not perhaps founded upon an} 
absolute unwavering belief in her innocence, even| 
amongst those who were most loud and positive as par- 
tisans in affirming it,—and then remember that all this 
hideous scenical display and notoriety settled upon one 
whose very nature, constitutionally timid, recoiled with 
the triple agony of womanly shame—of matronly dig-| 
nity—of insulted i 7”—_ from every mode and shape 
of public display. Combine all these circumstances 
and elements of the case, and you may faintly enter into 
the situation of my poor Agnes. Perhaps the best way 
to express it at once is by recurring to the case of a 
young female Christian marty r, in the early ages of 
Christianity, exposed in the bloody amphitheatre of 
Rome or Verona, to “fight with wild beasts,” as it 
was expressed in mockery—she to fight! the lamb to 
fight with lions! But in reality the young martyr had 
a fight to maintain, and a fight (in contempt of that 
cruel mockery) fiercer than the fiercest of her persecu- 
tors could have faced perhaps—the combat with the 


instincts of her own shrinking, trembling, fainting na-| 


ture. Such a fight had my Agnes to maintain; and at 
that time there was a large party of gentlemen in whom 
the gentlemanly instinct was predominant, and who felt 
so powerfully the cruel indignities of her situation, that 
they made a public appeal in her behalf. 
and a strong one, which they said, was this :—‘** We all 
talk and move in this case as if, because the question 
appears doubtful to some people, and the accused party 
tosome people wears a doubtful character, it would 
follow that she therefore, had, in reality, a mixed cha- 
racter, composed in joint proportions of the best and 
the worst that is imputed to her. But let us not forget 
that this mixed character belongs not to her, but to the 
infirmity of our human judgments—fhey are mixed— 
they are dubious—but she is not—she is, or she is not, 
guilty—there is no middle case—and let us consider 
for a single moment, that if this young lady (as many 
among us heartily believe) is innocent, then and upon 
that supposition let us consider how cruel we should all 
think the public exposure which aggravates the other 
injuries (as in that case they must be thought) to which 
her situation exposes her.’ They went on to make 
some suggestions for the officers of the court in pre- 
paring the arrangements for the trial, and some also for 
the guidance of the audience, which showed the same 
generous anxiety for sparing the feelings of the pri- 
soner. If these did not wholly succeed in repressing 
the open avowal of coarse and brutal curiosity amongst 
the intensely vulgar, at least they availed to diffuse 
amongst the neutral and indifferent part of the public a 
sentiment of respect and forbearance which, emanating 
from high quarters, had a very extensive influence upon 
most of what met the eye or ‘the ear of my poor wife. 
She, on the day of trial, was supported by her brother ; 
and by that time she needed support, indeed. I was 
reported to be dying; her little son was dead ; neither 
had she been allowed to see him. Perhaps these things, 
by weaning her from all further care about life, might 
have found their natural effect in making her inditle- 
rent to the course of the trial, or even to its issue. And 
80, perhaps, in the main, they did. But at times some 
lingering sense of outraged dignity, some fitful gleams 
of old sympathies, “*the hectic of a moment,” came 
back upon her, and prevailed over the deadening stu- 
por of her grief. Then she shone for a moment into a 
starry light—sweet and woful to remember. Then 
but why linger? I hurry to the close: she was pro- 





lown unaided forces. 


igrew the cry against the wretched accuser : 


One thing, | 


judges, I do not say—having determined, from the be- 
iginning, to give no hint of the land in which all these 
jevents hs uppened; neither is that of the slightest cone 
ise quence. Guilty she was pronounced : but sentence 
lat that time was deferred. Ask me not, I beseech you, 
about the muff or other c'rcumstances inconsistent with 
the hostile evidence. These circumstances had the 
| testimor iy, you will observe, of my own servants _ 
nay, as it turned out, of one servant exclusively : that 
naturally diminished their value. And, on the other side, 

evidence was arrayed, perjury was suborned, that w ould 
have wrecked a wilderness of s imple truth trusting to its 
What followed’ Did this judgment 

of the court settle the opinion of the public ? Opinion of 
the public! Didit settle the winds’ Did it settle the 
motion of the Atlantic? Wilder, fiercer, and louder 
mighty had 
been the power over the vast atidience of the dignity, 

the affliction, the perfect simplicity, and the M ,donna 
beauty of the prisoner. That beauty so child-like, and 
at the same time so saintly, made, besides, so touching 
in its pathos by means of the abandonment—the care- 

less abandonment and the infinite desolation of her air 

and manner—would of itself, and without further aid, 
have made many converts, Much more was done by 

the simplicity of her statements, and the indifference 

with which she neglected to improve any strong points 
in her own favour—the indifference, as every heart 
perceived, of despairing grief. Then came the man- 
ners on the hostile side—the haggard consciousness of 
guilt, the drooping tone, the bravado and fierce strut 
which sought to dissemble all this. Not one amongst 
all the witnesses, assembled on that side, had (by all 
agreement) the bold natural tone of conscious upright- 
ness. Ilence it could net be surprising that the storm 
of popular opinion made itselfieard with a louder and 
a louder sound. The government itself began to be 
disturbed ; the ministers of the sovereign were agi- 
tated; and, had no menaces been thrown out, it was 
generally understood that they would have given way 
to the popular voice, now continually more distinct and 
clamorous. In the midst of all this tumult obscure 
murmurs began to arise that Barratt had practised the 
same or similar villanics in former instances. One case 
in particular was beginning to be whispered about, 
which at once threw a light upon the whole affair : it 
was the case of a 5 oung and very beautiful married wo- 
man, who had been on the very brink of a catastrophe 
such as had befallen my own wife, when some season- 
able interference, of what nature was not known, had 
critically delivered her. ‘This case arose * like a little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” then spread and 
threatened to burst in tempest upon the public mind, 
when all at once, more suddenly even than it had arisen, 
it was hushed up, or in some way disappeared. Buta 
trifling circumstance made it possible to trace this case 

In after times, when means offered, but unfortunately 
no particular purpose of good, nor any purpose, in 
fact, beyond that of curiosity, it was traced: and 
enough was soon ascertained to have blown to frag- 
ments any possible conspiracy emanating from this 
Barratt, had that been of any further importance. How- 
ever, in sdite of all that money or art could effect, a 
sullen growl continued to be heard amongst the popu- 
lace of villanies many and profound that had been 
effected or attempted by this Barratt ; and accordingly, 
much in the same way as was many years afterwards 
practised in London, when a hosier had caused several 
young people to be prosecuted to death for passing 
forged bank-notes, the wrath of the’ people showed 


nounced guilty; whether by a jury or a bench of|itself in marking the shop for vengeance upon any 
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favourable occasion offering through fire or riots, and and breezy nature that are not there. But still the 
in the mean time in deserting it. These things had|/pomp of glorious summer, and the presence, “ not to 
been going on for some time when I awoke from my/|be put by,” of the everlasting light, that is either al- 
long delirium; but the effect they had produced upon) ways present, or always dawning—these potent ele- 
a weak and obstinate and haughty government, or at/ments impregnate the very city life, and the dim reflex 
least upon the weak and obstinate and haughty member|of nature which is found at the bottom of well-like 
of the government who presided in the police adminis-| streets, with more solemn powers to move and to sooth 
tration, was, to confirm and rivet the line of conduct|in summer. I struck upon the prison gates, the first 
which had been made the object of popular denuncia-|among multitudes waiting to strike. Not because we 
tion. More energetically, more scornfully, to express|struck, but because the hour had sounded, suddenly 
that determination of flying in the face of public opin-|the gate opened; and in we streamed. I, as a visiter 
ion and censure, four days before my poe Bh es Agneniter the first time, was immediately distinguished by the 
had been brought up to receive her sentence. On that|jailers, whose glance of eye is fatally unerring. “ Who 
same day (nay, it was said in that same hour,) petitions, | was it that I wanted?” At the name a stir of emotion 
very numerously signed, and various petitions from dif-|was manifest, even there: the dry bones stirred and 
ferent ranks, different ages, different sexes, were car-|moved: the passions outside had long ago passed to the 
ried up to the throne, praying, upon manifold grounds, |interior of this gloomy prison: and not a _ ne had 
but all noticing the extreme doubtfulness of the case, |his hypothesis on the case; not a man but had almost 
for an unconditional pardon. By whose advice or in-|fought with some comrade (many had literally fought) 
fluence, it was guessed easily, though never exactly|about the merits of their several opinions. 
ascertained, these petitions were unanimously, almost| If any man had expected a scene at this reunion, he 
contemptuously, rejected. And to express the con-|would have been disappointed. Exhaustion, and the 
tempt of public opinion as powerfully as possible, Ag-|ravages of sorrow, had left to dear Agnes so little pow- 
nes was sentenced by the court, reassembled in fulljer of animation or of action, that her emotions were 
pomp, order, ancl ceremoni:l costume, to a punishment lrather to be guessed at, both for kind and for degree, 
the severest that the laws allowed—viz. hard labour for |than directly to have been perceived. She a fact 
ten years. The people raged more than ever; threatsja sick patient, far gone in an illness that should pro- 
public and private were conveyed to the ears of the|perly Bone content tos to bed; and was as much past 
minister chiefly concerned in the responsibility, and|the power of replying to my frenzied exclamations, as 
who had indeed, by empty and ostentatious talking, |a dying victim of fever of entering upon a strife of ar- 
assumed that responsibility to himself in a way that|}gument. In bed, however, she was not. When the 
was perfectly needless. |door opened she was discovered sitting ata table placed 
Thus stood matters when I awoke to consciousness: |against the opposite wall, her head pillowed upon her 
and this was the fatal journal of the interval—interval|arms, and these resting upon the table. Her beautiful 
so long as measured by my fierce calendar of delirium |long auburn hair had escaped from its confinement, and 
—so brief measured by the huge circuit of events|was floating over the table and her own person. She 
which it embraced, and their mightiness for evil. Wrath, |took no notice of the disturbance made by our en- 
wrath immeasurable, unimaginable, unmitigable, burned |trance, did not turn, did not raise her head, nor make 
at my heart like a cancer. The worst had come. And|{an effort to do so, nor by any sign whatever intimate 
the thing which kills a man for action—the living in|that she was conscious of our presence, until the turn- 
two climates at once—a torrid and a frigid zone—of|key in a respectful tone announced me. Upon thata 
hope and fear—that was past. Weak—suppose I were|low groan, or rather a feeble moan, showed that she 
for the moment: [ felt that a day or two might bring/had become aware of my presence, and relieved me 
back my strength. No miserable tremors of hope now|from all apprehension of causing too sudden a shock 
shook my nerves: if they shook from that inevitable; by taking her in my arms. The turnkey had now re- 
rocking of the waters that follows a storm, so much|tired; we werealone. I knelt by her side, threw my 
might be pardoned to the infirmity of a nature that|arms about her, and pressed her to my heart. She 
could not lay aside its fleshly necessities, nor altogether|drooped her head upon my shoulder, and lay for some 
forego its homage to “these frail elements,” but which /|time like one who slumbered; but, alas! not as she had 
by inspiration already lived within a region where no|used to slumber. Her breathing, which had been like 
voices were heard but the spiritual voices of transcend-| that of sinless infancy, was now frightfully short and 
ant passions—of quick; she seemed not properly to breathe, but to 
‘¢ Wrongs unrevenged, and insults unredress’d.” igasp. This, thought I, may be sudden agitation, and 
oe jin that case she will gradually recover; half an hour 








Six days from that time I was well—well and strong. 
I rose from bed; I bathed; I dressed: dressed as if I 
were a bridegroom. And that was in fact a great day 
in my life. I was to see Agnes. Oh! yes: permission 
had been obtained from the lordly minister that I should 
see my wife, Is it possible? Can such condescen- 
sions exist? Yes: solicitations from ladies, eloquent 
notes wet with ducal tears, these had won from the 
thrice-radiant secretary, redolent of roseate attar, a 
countersign to some order or other, by which I—yes I 
—under license of a fop, and supervision of a jailer— 
was to see and for a time to converse with my own wife. 

The hour appointed for the first day’s interview was 
eight o’clock in the evening. On the outside of the 
jail all was summer light and animation. The sports 
of children in the streets of mighty cities are but sad, 
and too painfully recall the circumstances of freedom 


iwill restore her. Wo is me! she did not recover; and 
jinternally I said—she never will recover. The arrows 
|have gone too deep for a frame so exquisite in its sensi- 
|bility, and already her hours are numbered. 

At this first visit I said nothing to her about the past; 
|that, and the whole extent to which our communica- 
|tions should go, I left rather to her own choice. At the 
jsecond visit, however, upon some word or other arising 
which furnished an occasion for touching on this hate- 
ful topic, I pressed her, contrary to my own previous 
intention, for as full an account of the fatal event as 
she could without a distressing effort communicate. To 
my surprise she was silent—gloomily—almost it might 
have seemed obstinately silent. A horrid thought came 
into my mind; could it, might it have been possible 
that my noble-minded wife, such she had ever seemed 
to me, was open to temptations of this nature? Could 
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jt have been that in some moment of infirmity, when] neous impres-ion, reported the entire circumstances of 
her better angel was away from her side, she had yield-| the case, I should have given them a very different in- 
ed to a sudden impulse of frailty, such as a second|terpretation. Affection for me, and fear to throw me 
moment for consideration would have resisted, but|needlessly into a quarrel with a man of apparently 
which unhappily had been followed by no such oppor-) brutal and violent nature—these considerations, as too 
tunity of retrieval? I had heard of such things. Cases/ often they do with the most upright wives, had ope- 
there were in our own times (and not confined to one/rated to check Agnes in the perfect sincerity of her 
nation,) when irregular impulses of this sort were|communications. She had told nothing du/ the truth 
known to have haunted and besieged natures not other-|—only, and fatally it turned out for us both, she had 








wise ignoble or base. I ran over some of the names|not told the whole truth. 


amongst those which were taxed with this propensity. 
More than one were the names of people in a technical 
sense held noble. That, nor any other considerat:on, 
abated my horror. Better, 1 said, better (because more 
compatible with elevation of mind) better to have com- 
mitted some bloody act—some murderous act. Dread- 
ful was the panic I underwent. God pardon the wrong 
I did; and even now I pray to him—as though the past 
thing were a future thing and capable of change—that 
he would forbid her for ever to know what was the de- 
rogatory thought I had admitted. 1 sometimes think, 
by recollecting a momentary blush that suffused her 
marble countenance,—I think—I fear that she might 
have read what was fighting in my mind. Yet that 
would admit of another explanation. If she did read 
the very worst, meek saint! she suffered no complaint 
or sense of that injury to escape her. It might, how- 
ever, be that perception, or it might be that fear which 
roused her to an effort that otherwise had seemed too 
revolting to undertake. She now rehearsed the whole 
steps of the affair from first to last; but the only ma- 
terial addition, which her narrative made to that which 
the trial itself had involved, was the following:—On 
two separate occasions previous to the last and fatal 
one, when she had happened to walk unaccompanied 
by me in the city, the monster Barratt had met her in 
the street. He had probably,—and this was, indeed, 
subsequently ascertained,—at first, and for some time 
afterwards, mistaken her rank, and had addressed some 
proposals to her, which, from the suppressed tune of 
his speaking, or from her own terror and surprise, she 
had not clearly understood; but enough had reached 
her alarmed ear to satisfy her that they were of a na- 
ture in the last degree licentious and insulting. Terri- 
fied and shocked rather than indignant, for she too 
easily presumed the man to be a maniac, she hurried 
homewards; and was rejoiced, on first venturing to 
look round when close to her own gate, to perceive 





‘The very suppression, to 
which she had reconciled herself under the belief that 
thus she was providing for my safety and her own con- 
sequent happiness, had been the indirect occasion of 
ruin to both. It was impossible to show displeasure 
under such circumstances, or under any circumstances, 
to one whose self-reproaches were at any rate too bit- 
ter; but certainly, as a general rule, every conscientious 
woman should resolve to consider her husband’s honour 
in the first case, and far before all other regards what- 
soever; to make this the first, the second, the third law 
of her conduct, and his personal safety but the fourth 
or fifth. Yet women, and especially when the interests 
of children are at stake upon their husbands’ safety, 
rarely indeed are able to take this Roman view of their 
duties. 

To return to the narrative.—Agnes had not, nor 
could have, the most remote suspicion of this Barratt’s 
connexion with the shop which she had not accidental- 
ly entered; and the sudden appearance of this wretch 
it was, at the very moment of finding herself charged 
with so vile and degrading an offence, that contributed 
most of all to rob her of her natural firmness, by sud- 
denly revealing to her terrified heart the depth of the 
conspiracy which thus yawned like a gulf below her. 
And not only had this sudden horror, upon discovering 
a guilty design in what before had seemed accident, 
and links uniting remote incidents which else seemed 
casual and disconnected, greatly disturbed and con- 
fused her manner, which confusion again had become 
more intense upon her own consciousness that she was 
confused, and that her manner was greatly to her dis- 
advantage ; but—which was the worst effect of all, be- 
cause the rest could not operate against her, except 
upon those who were present to witness it, whereas 
this was noted down and recorded—so utterly did her 
confusion strip her of all presence of mind, that she 
did not consciously notice (and consequently could not 
protest against at the moment when it was most impor- 


that the man was not following. There, however, she} tant to do so, and most natural) the important circum- 


was mistaken; for either on this occasion, or on some 
other, he had traced her homewards. The last of these 





stance of the muff. This capital objection, therefore, 
though dwelt upon and improved to the utmost at the 





rencontres had occurred just three months before the|trial, was looked upon by the judges as an after- 
fatal 6th of April; and if, in any one instance, Agnes/thought; and merely because it had not been seized 
had departed from the strict line of her duty as a wife,/upon by herself, and urged in the first moments of her 
or had shown a defect of judgment, it was at this point|almost incapacitating terror on finding this amongst the 
—in not having frankly and fully reported the circum-|circumstances of the charge against her—as if an in- 
stances tome. On the last of these occasions I had|}genuous nature, in the very act of recoiling with hor- 
met her at the garden-gate, and had particularly re-|ror from a criminal charge the most degrading, and in 
marked that she seemed agitated; and now, at recalling/the very instant of discovering, with a perfect rapture 
these incidents, Agnes reminded me that I had noticed} of alarm, the too plausible appearance of probability 
that circumstance to herself, and that she had answered |amongst the circumstances, would be likely to pause, 
me faithfully as to the main fact. It was true she had|and with attorney-like dexterity, to pick out the par- 
done so; for she had said that she had just met a luna-|ticular circumstance that might admit of being proved 
tic who had alarmed her by fixing his attention upon|to be false, when the conscience proclaimed, though 
herself, and speaking to her in a ruffian manner; and|in despondence for the result, that all the circumstan- 
it was also true that she did sincerely regard him in|ces were, as to the use made of them, one tissue of 
that liglit. This led me at the time to construe the|fulsehoods. Agnes, who had made a powerful effort in 
whole affair into a casual collision with some poor ma- speaking of the case at all, found her calmness increase 
niac escaping from his keepers, and of no future mo-/as she advanced; and she now told me, that in reality 
ment, having passed by without present consequences. |there were two discoveries which she made in the same 
But had she, instead of thus reporting her own erro-|instant, and not one only, which had disarmed her firm. 
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ness and ordinary presence of mind. One I have men- 
tioned—the fact of Barratt, the proprietor of the shop, 
being the same person who had in former instances 
persecuted her in the street; but the other was even 
more alarming—it has been said already that it was nof 
a pure matter of accident that she had visited this par- 
ticular shop. In reality, that nursery-maid, of whom 
some mention has been made above, and in terms ex- 
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finally, to evade the suspicions which began to arise 
powerfully as to his true motives, and thus to stave off 
his own ruin, had found himself in a manner obliged 
to go forward and consummate the ruin of another. 
. . * o . . 

The state of Agnes, as to health and bodily strength, 
was now becoming such that I was forcibly warned— 
whatsoever I meditated doing, to do quickly. There 


pressing the suspicion with which even then | regarded| was this urgent reason for alarm: once conveyed into 
her, had persuaded her into going thither by some re-| that region of the prison in which sentences like hers 
presentations which Agnes had already ascertained to} were executed, it became hopeless that I could com- 


be altogether unwarranted. Other presumpticns against 
this girl’s fidelity crowded dimly upon my wife’s mind 
at the very moment of finding her eyes thus suddenly 
opened, And it was not five minutes after her first 
examination, and in fact five minutes after it had ceas- 
ed to be of use to her, that she remembered another 
circumstance which now, when combined with the 
sequel, told its own tale.—the muff had been missed 
some little time before the 6th of April. Search had 
been made for it; but, the particular occasion which 
required it having passed off, this search was laid aside 
for the present, in the expectation that it would soon 
reappear in some corner of the house before it was 


municate with her again. All intercourse whatsoever, 
and with whomsoever, was then placed under the most 
rigorous interdict ; and the alarming circumstance was, 
that this transfer was governed by no settled rules, but 
might take place at any hour, and would certainly be 
precipitated by the slightest violence on my part, the 
slightest indiscretion, or the slightest argument for 
suspicion. Hard indeed, was the part I had to play, 
for it was indispensable that I should appear calm and 
tranquil, in order to disarm suSpicions around me, 
whilst continually contemplating the possibility that | 
myself might be summoned to extremities which I 
could not so much as trust myself to name or distinctly 
to conceive. But thus stood the case; the Government, 


wanted: then came the sunny day, which made it no 
longer useful, and would perhaps have dismissed it en- 
tirely from the recollection of all parties, until it was 
now brought back in this memorable way. The name 
of my wife was embroidered within, upon the lining, 
and it thus became a serviceable link to the hellish 
cabal against her. Upon reviewing the circumstances 
from first to last, upon recalling the manner of the girl 
at the time when the muff was missed, and upon com- 
bining the whole with her recent deception, by which 
she had misled her poor mistress into visiting this shop, 


it was understood, angered by the public opposition, 
resolute for the triumph of what they called ‘ princi- 
ple,” had settled finally that the sentence should be 
carried into execution. Now that she, that my Agnes, 
being the frail wreck that she had become, could have 
stood one week of this sentence practically and literal- 
ly enforeed—was a mere chimera. A few hours pro- 
bably of the experiment would have settled that ques- 
tion by dismissing her to the death she longed for; but 
because the suffering would be short, was I to stand by 
Agnes began to see the entire truth as to this servant’s| and to witness the degradation—the pollution—attempt- 
wicked collusion with Barratt, though, perhaps, itled to be fastened upon her. What! to know that her 
might be too much to suppose her aware of the un-|beautiful tresses would be shorn ignominiously—a 
happy result to which her collusion tended. All this|felon’s dress forced upon her—a vile taskmaster with 
she saw at a glance when it was too late, for her first| authority to—— ; blistered be the tongue that could go 
examination was over. ‘This girl, I must add, had left}on to utter, in connexion with her innocent name, the 
our house during my illness, and she had afierwards ajvile dishonours which were to settle upon her person! 
melancholy end. I, however, and her brother had taken such resolutions 

One thing surprised me in all this. Barratt’s pur-|that this result was one barely possible; and yet I 
pose must manifestly have been to create merely a ter-| sickened (yes, literally I many times experienced the 
ror in my poor wife’s mind, and to stop short of any|effect of physical sickness) at contemplating our own 
legal consequences, in order to profit of that panicjutter childish helplessness, and recollecting that every 
and confusion for extorting compliances with his hide-| night during our seclusion from the prison the last irre 
ous pretensions. It perplexed me, therefore, that he|versible step might be taken—and in the morning we 
did not appear to have pursued this manifestly his pri-| might find a solitary cell, and the angel form that had 
mary purpose, the other being merely a mask to con-| illuminated it gone where we could not follow, and 
ceal his true ends, and also (as he fancied) a means for! leaving behind her the certainty that we should see her 
effecting them. In this, however, I had soon oceasion|no more. Every night, at the hour of locking up, she, 
to find that I was deceived. He had, but without the) at least, manifestly had a fear that she saw us for the 
knowledge of Agnes, taken such steps as were then/| last time; she put her arms feebly about my neck, sob- 
open to him, for making overtures to her with regard| bed convulsively, and, I believe, guessed—but, if really 
to the terms upon which he would agree to defeat the | so, did not much reprove or quarrel with the desperate 
charge against her by failing to appear. But the law! purposes which I struggled with in regard to her own 
had travelled too fast for him and too determinately; so/ life. One thing was quite evident—that to the peace 
that, by the time he supposed terror to have operated! of her latter days, now hurrying to their close, it was 
sufficiently in favour of his views, it had already be-| indispensable that she should pass them undivided from 
come unsafe to venture upon such explicit proposals as} me; and possibly, as was afterwards alleged, when it 
he would otherwise have tried. His own safety was; became easy to allege any thing, some relenting did 
now at stake, and would have been compromised by | take place in high quarters at this time ; for upon some 
any open or written avowal of the motives on which he medical reports made just now, a most seasonable in- 
had been all along acting. In fact, at this time he was| dulgence was granted, viz. that Hannah was permitted 
foiled by the agent in whom he confided; but much) to attend her mistress constantly; and it was also felt as 
more he had been confounded upon another point—the | a great alleviation of the horrors belonging to this pri- 
prodigious interest manifested by the public. Thus it) son, that candles were now allowed throughout the 
seems—that, whilst he meditated only a snare for my/ nights. But I was warned privately that these indul- 





poor Agnes, he had prepared one for himself; and’ gesces were with no consent from the police minister; 
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and that circumstances might soon withdraw the mo-|money either by way of sale, loan, or mortgage. This 
mentary intercession by which we profited. With this!sum, stating to him its exact amount, we offered to his 
knowledge, we could not linger in our preparations; acceptance, upon the single condition that he would 
we had resolved upon accomplishing an escape for! look aside, or wink hard, or (in whatever way he chose 
Agnes, at whatever risk or price ; the main difficulty to express it) would make, or suffer to be made, such 
was her own extreme feebleness, which might forbid facilities for our liberating a female prisoner as we 
her to co-operate with us in any degree at the critical) would point out. He mused: fell five minutes he sat 
moment; and the main danger was—delay. We push-/deliberating without opening his lips. At length he 
ed forward, therefore, in our attempts with prodigious| shocked us by saying, in a firm decisive tone that left 
energy, and I for my part with an energy like that of|us little hope of altering his resolution,—“ No: gentle- 

men, it’s a very fair offer, and a good deal of money 
. . ° ? for a single prisoner. I think I can guess at the per- 
It’s a fair offer—fair enough. But, bless your 


rt 


insanity. 


The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity to! son. 
his trust of the chief jailer. He was a coarse vulgar|heart! if | were to do the thing you want——why per- 
man, brutal in his manners, but with vestiges of gene-|haps another case might be overlooked: but this pri- 
rosity in his character—though damaged a good dealjsoner, no: there’s too much depending. No, they 
by his daily associates. Him we invited to a meeting! would turn me out of my place. Now the place is 
at a tavern in the neighbourhood of the prison, disguis-| worth more to me in the long run than what you offer 
ing our names as too certain to betray our ubjects, and/though you bid fair enough, if it were only for my 
baiting our invitation with some hints which we had time in it. But look here: in case I can get my son to 
ascertained were likely to prove temptations under his! come into harness, ’m expecting to get the office for 
immediate circumstances. He had a graceless young him after I’ve retired. Sol can’t do it. But Pll tell 
son whom he was most anxious to wean from his disso-| you what: you’ve been kind to my son: and therefore 
lute connexions, and to steady, by placing him in some} I'll not say a word about it. You’re safe forme. And 
office of no great responsibility. Upon this knowledge|so good-night to you.”” Saying which, and standing no 
we framed the terms of our invitation. further question, he walked resolutely out of the room 

These proved to be effectual, as regarded our imme-| and down stairs. 
diate object of obtaining an interview of persuasion., Two days we mourned over this failure, and scarcely 
The night was wet; and at seven o’clock, the hour|knew which way to turn for another ray of hope;—on 
fixed for the interview, we were seated in readiness,|the third morning we received intelligence that this 
much perplexed to know whether he would take any very jailer had been attacked by the fever, which, after 
notice of our invitation. We had waited three quar-|long desolating the city, had at length made its way 
ters*of an hour, when we heard a heavy lumbering! into the prison. In avery few days the jailer was lying 
step ascending the stair. The door was thrown open without hope of recovery: and of necessity another 
to its widest extent, and in the centre of the door-way| person was appointed to fill his station for the present. 
stood a short, stout-built man, and the very broadest I| This person I had seen, and 1 liked him less by much 
ever beheld—staring at us with bold inquiring eyes. |than the one he succeeded: he had an Italian appear- 
His salutation was something to this effect. ance, and he wore an air of Italian subtlety and dissi- 

“* What the hell do you gay fellows want with me?’/mulation. I was surprised to find, on proposing the 
What the blazes is this humbugging letter about? My/same service to him, and on the same terms, that he 
son, and be hanged! what do you know of my son” |made no objection whatever, but closed instantly with 

Upon this overture we ventured to request that he|my offers. In prudence, however, I had made this 
would come in and suffer us to shut the door, which|change in the articles: a sum equal to two hundred 
we also locked. Next we produced the official paper) English guineas, or one-sixth part of the whole money, 
nominating his son to a small place in the customs,—/he was to receive beforehand as a retaining fee; but 
not yielding much, it was true, in the way of salary,|the remainder was to be paid only to himself, or to any 
but fortunately, and in accordance with the known!body of his appointing, at the very moment of our 
wishes of the father, unburdened with any dangerous) finding the prison gates thrown open to us. He spoke 
trust. fairly enough, and seemed to meditate no treachery; 
“Well, 1 suppose I must say thank ye: but what, nor was there any obvious or known interest to serve 
What am I to do to pay the damages ?”’| by treachery; aud yetI doubted him grievously, 








comes next’ 


We informed him that for this particular little service The night came: it was chosen as a gala mght, one 
we asked no return. of two nights throughout the year in which the pri- 

; ’ ° 9 ‘ : . : a 
‘© No, no,” said he, ‘that ’ll not go down: that cat|soners were allowed to celebrate a great national event: 


"Il not jump. I’m not green enough for that. So, say/and in those days of relaxed prison management thé 
away—what’s the damage?” We then explained that| utmost license was allowed to the rejoicing. This in- 
we had certainly a favour and a great one to ask:/dulgence was extended to prisoners of all classes, 
[* Ay, V’Il be bound you have,” was his parenthesis:}]/though, of course, under more restrictions with regard 
but that for this we were prepared to offer a separate|to the criminal class. Ten o’clock came—the hour at 
remuneration ; repeating that with respect to the little| which we had been instructed to hold ourselves in rea- 
place procured for his son, it had not cost us any thing,|diness. We had been long prepared. Agnes had beea 
and therefore we did really and sincerely decline to|dressed by Hannah in such a costume externally (a 
receive any thing in return; satisfied that, by this little|man’s hat and cloak, &c.) that, from her height, she 
offering, we had procured the opportunity of this pre-|might easily have passed amongst a mob of masque- 
At this point we withdrew a covering|rading figures in the debtors’ halls and galleries for a 
Pierpoint and myself were also to a 





sent interview. 
from a table upon which we had previously arranged a} young stripling. 
heap of gold coins, amounting in value to twelve hun-|certain degree disguised; so far at least, that we should 
dred English guineas: this being the entire sum which/not have been recognized at any hurried glance by 
circumstances allowed us to raise on so sudden a warn-|those of the prison officers who had become acquaint- 
ing: for some landed property that we both had was so/ed with our persons. We were all more or less dis- 
settled and limited, that we could not convert it into| guised about the face; and in that age when masks 
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were commonly used at all hours by people of a certain] away his intoxication. I on my part thought it pru- 
rank, there would have been nothing suspicious in any|dent to entrust him unreservedly with our situation and 
possible costume of the kind in a night like this, if we|purposes, not omitting our gloomy suspicions. Rat- 
could succeed in passing for friends of debtors. icliffe looked, with a pity that won my love, upon the 
I am impatient of these details, and I hasten over the! poor wasted Agnes. He had seen her on her first en- 
ground. One entire hour passed away, and no jailer|trance into the prison, had spoken to her, and there- 
appeared. We began to despond heavily; and Agnes,|fore knew from what she had falled, fo what. Even 
poor thing! was now the most agitated of us all. At/then he had felt for her; how much more at this time, 
length eleven struck in the harsh tones of the prison-/ when he beheld, by the fierce light of the torches, her 
clock. A few minutes after, we heard the sound of| wo-worn features! 
bolts drawing, and bars unfastening. ‘The jailer enter-| “Who was it,” he asked eagerly, ‘* you made the 
ed—drunk, and much disposed to be insolent. [thought] bargain with? Manasseh?” 
it advisable to give him another bribe, and he resumed} «* The same.” 
the fawning insinuation of his manner. He now di-; ‘Then I can tell you this—not a greater villain walks 
rected us, by passages which he pointed out, to gain|the earth. He is a Jew from Portugal; he has betray. 
the other side of the prison. There we were to mix|ed many a man, and will many another, unless he gets 
with the debtors and their mob of friends, and to await his own neck stretched, which might happen, if I told 
his joining us, which in that crowd he could do with-/all I know.” 
out much suspicion. He wished us to traverse the pas-| ‘* But what was it probable that this man meditated? 
sages separately; but this was impossible, for it was/Or how could it profit him to betray us?” 
necessary that one of us should support Agnes oneach| That’s more than I can tell. He wants to get your 
side. I previously persuaded her to take a small quan-| money, and that he doesn’t know how to bring about 
tity of brandy, which we rejoiced to see had given her,| without doing his part. But that’s what he never will 
at this moment of starting, a most seasonable strength|do, take my word for it. That would cut him out of all 
and animation. ‘The gloomy passages were more than| chance for the head-jailer’s place.” He mused a little, 
usually empty, for all the turnkeys were employed in|and then told us that he could himself put us outside 
a vigilant custody of the gates, and examination of the/| the prison-walls, and would do it without fee or reward. 
parties going out. So the jailer had told us, and the!“ But we must be quiet, or that devil will bethink him 
news alarmed us. We came at length to a turning|of me. Ill wager something he thought that I was 
which brought us in sight of a strong iron gate, that}out merry-making like the rest; and if he should 
divided the two main quarters of the prison. For this|chance to light upon the truth, he’ll be back in no 
we had not been prepared. The man, however, open-|time.” Ratcliffe then removed an old fire-grate, at the 
ed the gate without a word spoken, only putting out| back of which was an iron plate, that swung roun@ into 
his hand for a fee; and in my joy, perhaps, I gave hima similar fire-place in the contiguous cell. From that, 
one imprudently large. After passing this gate, the| by a removal of a few slight obstacles, we passed, bya 
distant uproar of the debtors guided us to the scene|long avenue, into the chapel. Then he left us, whilst 
of their merriment; and when there, such was the tu-|he went out alone to reconnoitre his ground. Agnes 
mult and the vast multitude assembled, that we now) was now in so pitiable a condition of weakness, as we 
hoped in good earnest to accomplish our purpose with-|stood on the very brink of our final effort, that we 
out accident. Just at this moment the jailer appeared| placed her in a pew, where she could rest as upona 
in the distance; he seemed looking towards us, and at! sofa. *reviously we had stood upon graves, and with 
length one of our party could distinguish that he was|}monuments more or less conspicuous all around us: 
beckoning to us. We went forward, and found him|some raised by friends to the memory of friends—some 
in some agitation, real or counterfeit. He muttered a|by subscriptions in the prison—some by children, who 
word or two quite unintelligible about the man at the; had risen into prosperity, to the memory of a father, 
wicket, told us we must waita while, and he would) brother, or other relative, who had died in captivity. I 
then sce what could be done for us. We were begin-| was grieved that these sad memorials should meet the 
ning to demur, and to express the suspicions which|eye of my wife at this moment of awe and terrific 
now too seriously arose, when he, seeing, or affecting anxiety. 
to see some object of alarm, pushed us with a hurried Pierpoint and 1 were well armed, and all of us de- 
movement into a cell opening upon the part of the gal- termined not to suffer a recapture, now that we were 
lery at which we were now standing. Not knowing) free of the crowds that made resistance hopeless. This 
whether we really might not be retreating from some| Agnes easily perceived; and ‘hat, by suggesting a 
danger, we could do no otherwise than comply with) bloody arbitration, did not lessen her agitation. I hoped 
his signals; but we were troubled at finding ourselves| therefore that, by placing her in the pew, I might at 
immediately locked in from the outside, and thus ap-|least liberate her for the moment from the besetting 
parently all our motions had only sufficed to exchange| memorials of sorrow and calamity. But, as if in the 
one prison for another. very teeth of my purpose, one of the large columns 
We were now completely in the dark, and found,| which supported the roof of the chapel had its basis 
bya hard breathing from one corner of the little dor- and lower part of the shaft in this very pew. On the 
mitory, that it was not unoccupied. Having taken|side of it, and just facing her as she lay reclining on 
care to provide ourselves separately with means for|the cushions, appeared a mural tablet, with a bas-relief 
striking a light, we soon had more than one torch burn-| in white marble, to the memory of two children, twins, 
ing. The brilliant light falling upon the eves of a man) who had lived and died at the same time, and in this 
who lay stretched on the iron bedstead, woke him, It) prison—children who had never breathed another air 





*y 
proved to be my friend the under-jailer, Ratcliffe, but/than that of captivity, their parents having passed 
no longer holding any office in the prison. He sprang) many years within these walls, under confinement for 
up, and a rapid explanation took place. He had be-)debt. The sculptures were not remarkable, being a 
come a prisoner for debt; and on this evening, after) trite, but not the less affecting, representation of angels 
having caroused through the day with some friends descending to receive the infants; but the hallowed 
from the country, had retired at an early hour to sleep) words of the inscription, distinct and legible—“ Suffer 
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little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God”—met her eve, and, 
by the thoughts they awakened, made me fear that she 
would become unequal to the exertions which yet 
awaited her. At this moment Ratcliffe returned, and 
informed us that all was right; and that, from the ru- 
inous state of all the buildings which surrounded the 
chapel, no difficulty remained for us, who were, in 
fact, beyond the strong part of the prison, excepting 
at a single door, which we should be obliged to break 
down. But had we any means arranged for pursuing 
our flight, and turning this escape to account when out 
of confinement? All that, I assured him, was provided 
for long ago. We proceeded, and soon reached the 
door. We had one crowbar amongst us, but beyond 
that had no better weapons than the loose stones found 
about some new-made graves in the chapel. Ratcliffe 
and Pierpoint, both powerful men, applied themselves 
by turns to the door, whilst Hannah and 1 supported 
Agnes. The door did not yield, being of enormous 
strength: but the wall did, and a large mass of stone- 
work fell outwards, twisting the door aside; so that, 
by afterwards working with our hands, we removed 
stones many enough to admit of our egress. Unfortu- 
nately this aperture was high above the ground, and it 
was necessary to climb over a huge heap of loose 
rubbish in order to profit by it. My brother-in-law 
passed first in order to receive my wife, quite help- 
less at surmounting the obstacle by her own efforts, 
out of my arms. He had gone through the opening, 
and, turning round so as to face me, he naturally 
could see something that I did not see. “Look be- 
hind!” he called out rapidly. I did so, and saw the 
murderous villain Manasseh with his arm uplifted, and 
in the act of cutting at my wife, nearly insensible as 
she was, with a cutlass. The blow was not for me, but 
for her, as the fugitive prisoner; and the law would 
have borne him out in the act. I saw, | comprehended 
the whole. I groped, as far as I could without letting 
my wife drop, for my pistols; but all that I could do 
would have been unavailing, and too late—she would 
have been murdered in my arms. But—and that was 
what none of us saw—neither I, nor Pierpoint, nor the 
hound Manasseh—one person stood back in the shade; 
one person had seen, but had not uttered a word on 
seeing Manasseh advancing through the shades; one 
person only had forecast the exact succession of all 
that was coming; me she saw embarrassed and my 
hands preoccupied—Pierpoint and Ratcliffe useless by 
position—and the gleam of the dog’s eye directed her 
to his aim. The crowbar was leaning against the shat- 
tered wall. This she had silently seized. One blow 
knocked up the sword; a second laid the villain pros- 
trate. At this moment appeared another of the turn- 
keys advancing from the rear, for the noise of our as- 
sault upon the door had drawn attention in the interior 
of the prison, from which, however, no great number 
of assistants could on this dangerous night venture to 
absent themselves. What followed for the next few 
minutes, hurried onwards, incident crowding upon in- 
cident, like the motions of a dream:—Manasseh, lying 
on the ground, yelled out “The bell! the bell!” to 
him who followed. The man understood, and made for 
the belfry-door attached to the chapel; upon which 
Pierpoint drew a pistol, and sent the bullet whizzing 
past his ear so truly, that fear made the man obedient 
to the counter-orders of Pierpoint for the moment. 
He paused and awaited the issue.—In a moment had all 
cleared the wall, traversed the waste ground beyond it, 
lifted Agnes over the low railing, shaken hands with 
our benefactor Ratcliffe, and pushed onwards as rapidly 


pore strect. 
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Jas we were able to the little dark lane, a quarter of a 
|mile distant, where had stood waiting for the last two 
|hours a chaise-and-four. 

[Ratcliffe, before my story closes, I will pursue to 
the last of my acquaintance with him, according to the 


just claims of his services. He had privately whispered 
to me, as we went along, that he could speak to the 
innocence of that lady, pointing to my wife, better than 
any body. He was the person whom (as then holding 
an office in the prison) Barratt had attempted to em- 
ploy as agent in conveying any messages that he found 
it safe to send—obscurely hinting the terms on which 
he would desist from prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first 
undertaken the negotiation from mere levity of charac- 
ter. But when the story and the public interest spread, 
and after himself becoming deeply struck by the pris- 
joner’s affliction, beauty, and reputed innocence, he had 
|pursued it only as a means of entrapping Barratt into 
|such written communications «nd such private confes- 
lsions of the truth as might have served Agnes effectu- 
jally. He wanted the art, however, to disguise his pur- 
|poses: Barratt came to suspect him violently, and 
feared his evidence so far, even for those imperfect 
and merely oral overtures which he had really sent 
|through Ratcliffe—that on the very day of the trial he, 
as was believed, though by another nominally, con- 
trived that Ratcliffe should be arrested for debt; and, 
afier harassing him with intricate forms of business, 
had finally caused him to be conveyed to prison. Rat- 
cliffe was thus involved in his own troubles at the time; 
and afterwards supposed that, without written docu- 
ments to support his evidence, he could not be of much 
service to the re-establishment of my wife’s reputation. 
Six months after his services in the night-cscape from 
the prison, I saw him, and pressed him to take the 
|money so justly forfeited to him by Manasseh’s perfidy. 
He would, however, be persuaded to take no more than 
paid his debts. A second and a third time his debts 
|were paid by myself and Picrpoint. But the same 
habits of intemperance and dissolute pleasure which 
|led him into these debts, finally ruined his constitution; 
|and he died, though otherwise of a fine, generous, manly 
nature, a martyr to dissipation at the early age of 
twenty-nine. With respect to his prison confinement, 
it was so frequently recurring in his life, and was alle- 
viated by so many indulgences, that he scarcely viewed 
it as a hardship: having once been an officer of the 
prison, and having thus formed connexions with the 
whole official establishment, and done services to many 
of them, and being of so convivial a turn, he was, even 
as a prisoner, treated with distinction, and considered 
as a privileged son of the house. ] 

It was just striking twelve o’clock as we entered the 
lane where the carriage was drawn up. Rain, about 
the profoundest I had ever witnessed, was falling. 
Though near to mid-summer, the night had been un- 
usually dark to begin with, and from the increasing 
rain had become much more so. We could see nothing; 
and at first we feared that some mistake had occurred 
as to the station of the carriage—in which case we 
might have sought for it vainly through the intricate 
labyrinth of the streets in that quarter. I first descried 
lit by the light of a torch, reflected powerfully fiom the 
|large eyes of the leaders, All was ready. Horse-keep- 
jers were at the horses’ heads. The postilions were 
mounted; each door had the steps let down: Agnes 
was lifted in: Hannah and I followed: Pierpoint mount- 
led his horse; and at the word—Oh! how strange a 
| word! —« All's right,” the horses sprang off like leop- 
jards, a manner ill suited to the slippery pavement of a 
At that moment, but we valued it little 
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indeed, we heard the prison-bell ringing out loud andjus. At length, every night I dreamed of our insecurity 
and clear. Thrice within the first three minutes we/under a thousand forms; but more often by far my 
had to pull up suddenly, on the brink of formidable|dreams turned upon our wrongs; wrath moved me 
accidents, from the dangerous speed we maintained, | rather than fear. Every night, for the greater part, I 
and which, nevertheless, the driver had orders to main-/lay painfully and elaborately involved, by deep sense 
tain, as essential to our plan. All the stoppages and/of wrong, 


hinderances of every kind along the road had been an-| ‘i in] ti hich I pleaded 

+s , : . . —— in long orations, which I pleade 

ticipated previously, and met by contrivance, of one} hin. er pry pa 
. Before unjust tribunals. 


- ed, 
kind or other; and Pierpoint was constantly a little} 
— of us to attend to any — that had been neg-| 414 for poor Agnes, her also did the remembrance of 
ected. The consequence of these arrangements was|_. e . . 
—that no person along the road could possibly have angnty Wrange Soongy Caeagh wart warble oF sheap ie 
PREZ 7 pe c | ip. Aaa Pathe ‘ I ~ gg jthe same way—though coloured by that tenderness 
managed to trac ot ay any yt a gp ym for which belonged to her gentler nature. One dream in 
we pemee al ehjects ot tao Sying os and through | particular—a dream of sublime circumstances—she re- 
darkness too profeund, to allow of any one feature in peated to me so movingly, with a pathos so thrilling 
- equi » bei Catan 5 ae "en miles . . sly, é : g; 
our equipage being distinctly noticed. Ten miles Out that by some profound sympathy it transplanted itself 
of town, a space which we traversed in forty-four min-| ,, ay own sleep, settled itself there, and is to this 
= > 9 © i 
 - eecn relay "ses was ready, but we car- ’ ; L ce 
ted a a nd relay =o — M a oa ads 7 — “le. hour a part of the fixed dream scenery which revolves 
ried on the same postilions throughout, Six miles! .+ intervals through my sleeping life. This it was:— 
ahead of this distance we had a second relay; and with| She would hear « teumect seend—theach sestane @ 
this set of horses, after pushing two miles further along) having been the ber. to the ealemn A ee oF t! 
° . ° avi r nh 
odlgence a — rs . a — at a town which she had once visited in her 
© arcelyv eve . re roar ‘ r Bie . « 
Ong, scarcely Cven & bridge = seipr eeapenet! '€ !childhood; other preparations would follow, and at last 
great roads from the capital; and by thus crossing the | , ; ae : “eyes 
Coneperdigescntay uibs + pomgag-salhy. Segpetguageces 5. 5 on all the solemnities of a great trial would shape them- 
yes vp Net oa whi Pig tear fj WwW ; hs 7 a nd selves and fall into settled images. The audience was 
Gutant trem that at which we : was ‘ —_— on — assembled, the judges were arrayed, the court was set. 
a distance of forty-two miles in three hours, and lost a The prisoner was cited Inquest was made, witnesses 
( our upon the wretched five miles of cross-road. Vay Si ft — Se a a 
fourth h dmg" ingle etche oe dion of . ,* * d were called; and false witnesses came tumultuously to 
It was therefore four o’clock, and broad daylight, when the bar. Then, again a trumpet was heard, but “the 
we drew near the suburbs of the city; but a most ar An seal . gees 
lre velba pia Lees peas tes -  -”|trumpet of a mighty archangel; and then would roll 
happy accident now favoured us; a fog the most intense} fe pe Pe rs oe Pst ~ 3 
an leeaeiiiliedt. wana pds biect six feet 29) thick clouds and vapours. Again the audience, 
a get a nobody po bor a one aot “9 but another audience, was assembled; again the tri 
a Sea = Uninhabrred hew-ourk siree*s | bunal was established; again the court was set; but a 
plunged into the fog, thus confounding our traces to thane’ endo euareohow Gieent to eri That hed 
— observer. We then stepped into a heckney-cosch been composed of men seeking indeed for truth, but 
which had been stationed at a little distance. hence, i icunetiinee estan omit Giliie enettienet: Gee witmetnen 
according to our plan, we drove to a miserable quarter | a ae a 2 . oo 
; 5 A » had been full of lies, the judges of darkness. But 
of the town, whither the poor only and the wretched here was a court composed oF tannenier eitnanas-base 
resorted; mounted a gloomy dirty stair-case, and, be- was a righteous tribunal—and then at last a judge that 
friended by the fog, still growing thicker and thicker, so oa. 3 : Fr yi 
; oy tn. fini : 5. utes ’|could not be deceived. ‘The judge smote with his eye 
and by the early hour of the morning, reached a house |, person who sought to hide himself in the crowd; the 
previously hired, which, if shocking to the eye and the aii men she ae Sei, tn anne ieneme “ue 
imagination from its squalid appearance and its gloom, |> |, * ee > P' te 
8 q PI 5 *\called up to the presence of the mighty judge; sud 
still was a home—a sanctuary—an asylum from trea-|% I A tye. rial ea 
: as a home—a sanctuary—an asylum from trea-| jn ene voi Fo tule cbiiiees bel li 
shore, tren antivity, fr ereneutian Bere Pier. |denly the voice of a little child was heard ascending 
" sme te pr a te La pe = Pena Acnes,|Defore her. Then the trumpet sounded once again; 
no j resent itte :8 ce ‘e Agnes 
- ne » _j/and then there were new heavens and anew earth; and 


5 annah, and I, the shattered members of a shattered |), tears and her agitation (for she had seen her littie 
family, were thus gathered together in a house of our) pancis) awoke the. mga vec Aer we : 

own. | Francis) awoke the poor palpitating dreamer. 

Yes: once again, daughter of the hills, thou sleptst | . ss a ‘A : . al 

as heretofore in my encircling arms; but not again in} Two months passed on: nothing could possibly be 
that peace which crowned thy innocence in thuse days, /done materially to raise the standard of those wretched 
and should have crowned it now. Through the whole | accommodations which the house offered. ‘The dilapi 
of our flying journey, in some circumstances at its out-/dated walls, the mouldering plaster, the blackened 
set strikingly recalling to me that blessed one which/mantelpieces, the stained and polluted wainscots—what 
followed our marriage, Agnes slept away unconscious| could be attempted to hide or to repair all this by those 
of our movements. She slept through all that day and| who durst not venture abroad? Yet w hatever could be 
the following night; and I watched over her with as|done, Hannah did; and, in the mean-time, very soon 
much jealousy of all that might disturb her, as a mo-|indeed my Agnes ceased to see or to be offended by 
ther watches over her new-born baby; for I hoped, I|these objects. First of all her sight went from her; 
fancied, that a long—long rest, a rest, a halcyon calm,|and nothing which appealed to that sense could ever 
a deep, deep Sabbath of security, might prove healing more offend her. It is to me the one only consolation 
and medicinal. 1 thought wrong; her breathing be-|I have, that my presence and that of Hannah, with such 
came more disturbed, and sleep was now haunted by|innocent frauds as we concerted together, made her 
dreams; all of us, indeed, were agitated by dreams; | latter days pass in a heavenly calm, by persuading her 
the past pursued me, and the present, for high rewards|that our security was absolute, and that all search after 


had been advertised by Government to those whojus had ceased, under a belief on the part of Govern- 


traced us; and though for the moment we were secure, 
because we never went abroad, and could not have 
been naturally sought in such a neighbourhood, still 
that very circumstance would eventually operate against 


ment that we had gained the shelter of a foreign land. 
All this was a delusion; but it was a delusion—blessed 








| * From a MS. poem of a great living Poet. 
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be Heaven!—which lasted exactly as long as her life,|as the man who shot him, where is the shadow even of 
and was just commensurate with its necessity. I hurry| vengeance? Strange it seemed to me, and passing 
over the final circumstances. jstrange, that I should be the person to urge arguments 
There was fortunately now, even for me, no fear that|in behalf of letting this man escape. For at one time 
the hand of any policeman or emissary of justice could|I had as certainly, as inexorably, doomed him as ever I 
effectually disturb the latter days of my wife; for, be-|took any resolution in my hfe. But the fact is, and I 
sides pistols always lying loaded in an inner room, there | began to see it upon closer view, it is not easy by any 
happened to be a long narrow passage on entering the/means to take an adequate vengeance for any injury 
house, which, by means of a blunderbuss, I could have beyond a very trivial standard ; and that with common 
swept effectually, and cleared many times over; and I/magnanimity one does not care to avenge. Whilst I 
know what to do in a last extremity. Just two months) was in this mood of mind, still debating with myself 
it was, to a day, since we had entered the house; and| whether I should or should not contaminate my hands 
it happened that the medical attendant upon Agnes, |with the blood of this monster, and still unable to shut 
who awakened no suspicion by his visits, had prescrib-/my eyes upon one fact, viz. that my buried Agnes could 
ed some opiate or anodyne which had not come; being above all things have urged me to abstain from such 
dark early, for it was now September, I had ventured |acts of violence, too evidently useless, listlessly and 
out to fetch it. In this I conceived there could be no|scarcely knowing what I was in quest of, I strayed by 
danger. On my return I saw a man examining the accident into a church where a venerable old man was 
fastenings of the door. He made no opposition to my | preaching at the very moment I entered; he was either 
entrance, nor seemed much to observe it—but I was cdlelivering as a text, or repeating in the course of his 
disturbed. Two hours after, both Hannah and I heard|sermon, these words—* Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
a noise about the door, and voices in low conversation. | pay, saith the Lord.” By some accident also he fixed 
It is remarkable that Agnes heard this also—so quick his eyes upon me at the moment; and this concurrence 
had grown her hearing. She was agitated, but was/with the subject then occupying my thoughts so much 
easily calmed ; and at ten o’clock we were all in bed.|impressed me, that I determined very seriously to re- 
The hand of Agnes was in mine; so only she felt her-|view my half-formed purposes of revenge ; and well it 
self in security. She had been restless for an hour,|was that I did so: for in that same week an explosion 
and talking at intervals in sleep. Once she certainly|of popular fury brought the life of this wretched Bar- 
wakened, for she pressed her lips to mine. ‘T'wo|ratt to a shocking termination, pretty much resembling 
minutes after, I heard something in her breathing which |the fate of the De Witts in Holland. And the conse- 
did not please me. I rose hastily—brought a light—|quences to me were such, and so full of all the conso- 
raised her head—two long, long gentle sighs, that/lation and indemnification which this world could give 
scarcely moved the lips, were all that could be perceiv-|me, that I have often shuddered since then at the nar- 
ed. At that moment, at that very moment, Hannah |row escape I had had from myself intercepting this re- 
ca'led out to me that the door was surrounded. “ Open/markable retribution. The villain had again been at- 
it!” I said ; six men entered; Agnes it was they sought;|tempting to play off the same hellish scheme with a 
I pointed to the bed; they advanced, gazed, and walk-/beautiful young rustic which had succeeded in the case 
ed away in silence. of my ill-fated Agnes. But the young woman in this 
After this I wandered about, caring little for life orjinstance had a high, and, in fact, termagant spirit. 
its affairs, and roused only at times to think of ven-| Rustic as she was, she had been warned of the charac- 
geance upon all who had contributed to lay waste my |ter of the man; every body, in fact, was familiar with 
happiness. In this pursuit, however, I was confounded |the recent tragedy. Either her lover or her brother 
as much by my own thoughts as by the difficulties of| happened to be waiting for her outside the window. 
accomplishing my purpose. To assault and murder/He saw in part the very tricks in the act of perpetra- 
either of the two principal agents in this tragedy, what|tion by which some article or other, meant to be claim- 
would it be, what other effect could it have, than to/ed as stolen property, was conveyed into a parcel she 
invest them with the character of injured and suffer-|had incautiously laid down. He heard the charge 
ing people, and thus to attract a pity or a forgiveness|against her made by Barratt, and seconded by his crea- 
at least to their persons which never otherwise could |tures—heard her appeal—sprang to her aid—dragged 
have illustrated their deaths? I remembered, indeed, |the ruffian into the street, when in less time than the 
the words of a sea-captain who had taken such ven-/tale could be told, and before the police (though tole- 
geance as had offered at the moment upon his bitter /rably alert) could effectually interpose for his rescue, 
enemy and persecutor (a young passenger on board his | the mob had so used or so abused the opportunity they 
ship,) who had informed against him at the Custom-|had long wished for, that he remained the mere disfi- 
house on his arrival in port, and had thus effected the| sured wreck of what had once been a man, rather 
confiscation of his ship, and the ruin of the captain’s/than a creature with any resemblance of humanity. I 
family. The vengeance, and it was all that circum-/myself heard the uproar at a distance, and the shouts 
stances allowed, consisted in coming behind the young and yells of savage exultation; they were sounds I shall 
man clandestinely and pushing him into the deep wa-!/never forget, though I did not at that time know them 
ters of the dock, when, being unable to swim, he pe-|for what they were, or understood their meaning. The 
rished by drowning. “And the like,” said the captain, /result, however, to me was something beyond this, and 
when musing on his trivial vengeance, ‘‘ and the like| worthy to have been purchased with my heart’s blood. 
happens to many an honest sailor.” Yes, thought I, | Barratt still breathed; spite of his mutilations he could 
the captain was right. The momentary shock of a pis-|speak; he was rational. One only thing he demanded 
tol-bullet—what is it? Perhaps it may save the wretch|—it was that his dying confession might be taken. 
after all from the pangs of some lingering disease; and| Two magistrates and a clergyman attended. He gave 
then again I shall have the character of a murderer, if|a list of those whom he had trepanned, and had failed 
known to have shot him; he will with many people |to trepan, by his artifices and threats, into the sacrifice 
have no such character, but at worst the character of ajof their honour. He expired before the record was 
man too harsh (they will say,) and possibly mistaken /closed, but not before he had placed my wife’s name 
in protecting his property. And then, if not known)|in the latter list as the one whose injuries in his dying 
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moments most appalled him. This confession on the| were found, it is said, in the monastery of Oliva, near 
following day went into the hands of the hostile minis-| Danzig, where it is well known that, during the 
ter, and my revenge was perfect. |Swedish war in Germany under Gustavus Adolph, a 
Swedish general of the name of Thorstenson fell on 
the ramparts of Danzig, and was buried during the 

jnight on the spot. Our readers must determine the 

|question for themselves. Our own mind is thorough- 
From Blackwood's Magazine. |ly made up as to this controversy. 


THE WINTRY MAY—1857. Kein Grabgesang, keine Trommel erscholl 

; a Als zum Wall’ seine Leiche wir huben; 
Warn summer faded last away, Kein Krieger schoss ihm sein Lebewohl 
I sighed o’er every short’ning day; Wo wir still unsern Helden begruben. 
Comparing with its pale-hued flowers 
My withered hopes, and numbered hours, Wir gruben in stummer Nacht ihn ein 
And thinking—* Shall I ever see Mit Bayonetten in Erd’ und in Triimmer, 
That summer sun renewed for me?” Bey des triiben Mondlichts schwankendem Schein 


When Autumn shed her foliage sere, Und der matten Lanterne Geflimmer. 


Methought I could have dropta tear, 

With every shrivelled leaf that fell, 

And frost-nipped blossom. ‘* Who can tell, 
When leaves again clothe shrub and tree,” 
Whispered a voice, ** where thou wilt be” 


Kein unniitzer Sarg seine Brust einhegt’, 
Nicht mit Linnen und Tiichern bedecket; 

Er lag, wie ein Krieger sich schlafen legt, 
Im Soldatenmantel gestrecket. 


Gar lange Gebete hielten wir nicht, 
Wir sprachen kein Wort von Sorgen; 
Wir schauten nur fest auf das todte Gesicht 
Und dachten mit Schmerz an den Morgen. 


But when old Winter’s rule severe 

Set in triumphant—dark and drear; 
Though shrinking from the bitter blast, 
Methought—* this worst once overpast, 
With balmy, blessed spring, may be 


, > > r+ ‘ > ws neyii . ’ 
A short revival yet for me.” Wir dachten, als wir gewiihlet sein Bett 


Und sein einsames Kissen gezogen, 

And this is May—but where, oh! where Wie Fremdling und Feind iiber’s Haupt ibm geht, 
The balmy breath, the perfumed air Wenn fern wir iiber den Wogen. 

I pined, for while my weary sprite a 
Languished away the long, long night, Wenn sie iiber der kalten Asche sodann 
Living on dreams of roving free Den entflohenen Geist mégen kranken: 
By primrose bank, and cowslip lea?’ Er achtet es nicht, wenn er ruhen nur kann 
; é In der Gruft wo ihn Schweden versenken. 
Unkindly season! cruel Spring! 
To the sick wretch no balm ye bring; Unser schweres Geschaft war nur halb gethan, 
No herald-gleam of Summer days, Als die Glocke zum Riickzug erténte; 
Reviving, vivifying rays— Wir hérten der Feinde Geschosse nahn, 
Seasons to come may brighter be, Da die ferne Kanone erdrohnte. 

But Time—Life—Hope—run short with me. 
. — as ites Wir legten ihn langsam und traurig hinein, 
pa meinen snes eet, Frisch bltend vom Feld der Een 
pone : PHRag age ? Wir liessen, ohn’ Grabmal und Leichenstein 
rhat shall outlast Life’s little day— I aa > ? 
7 ; s bss in nur mit dem Ruhme gewiahren. 

Seek peace that passeth not away: 
Look to the land where God shall be, 
Life—Light—yea—All in All to thee. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


From Bentley's Magazine. THE WATCH OF DEATH. 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL OF “NOT A DRUM 


WAS HEARD.” Tue last low murmur of the chimes of night, 


Boom’d from the rustic village spire. Beside 
. ick ‘ ri yhich could not 
Our readers will recollect that in our first number| “ —" couch, with looks which 
the facetious priest of Water-grass-hill made a notable} 4 mection’s fears, a maiden watch’d. The light 
From her dim lamp fell on her face, like blight 





discovery that the Rev. Mr. Wolfe’s celebrated lyric} 
on the burial of Sir John Moore was not original, but| On some fair flower. Fond girl! she seem’d to chide 
a translation from a F rench poem written to commemo-| Her own low sighs: her eyes ne’er turn’d aside 

rate the loss ofa certain Colonel de Beaumanoir, who] From the poor sufferer; lest to realms more bright 
fell in India while defending Pondicherry against the| j4is soul should wing. The room was still. He slept. 
forces of Coote. Father Prout, it is well known,| His bony hands lay motionless and cold; 

loves a joke, and we must be cautious how we re-| His livid cheek, down which a tear still crept, 

ceive his evidence, more especially as another claim|Press’d the white pillow; there was naught that told 
to the original of Mr. Wolfe’s lines has been set up| He lived; yet she sat list’ning for his breath— 

on behalf of a German poet. The following verses} An angel watching o’er the sleep of death! 








